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Wrap up in a sea-b 








Dream with the dream-blue sky in your deck-chair. 
Feast your sea-appetite with the world-famed French 
cuisine. Enjoy the crowded hours of gay entertainment 
for your pleasure. 

Indeed, before the first day is down the horizon, 
you’ve caught the contagious spirit of a sparkling and 
utterly different French holiday. 

Aren’t you ready now to give yourself this enchanted 
voyage to Europe? Consult your Authorized French 


Line Travel Agent. 
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g} Use it in cooking*— makes food flavors sing 


NJ Before meals and with meals — the drink** of qood taste 
A g 


© The little it costs can’t measure the pleasure 


\WYZ, ° 
WY: And any glass will do 


**The Red (Burgundy or Claret), the White (Sauterne or Rhine), 
or the Medium Sherry. 
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It’s Wao Wine. ..and youll love it! 


AND WHEN YOU DINE OUT try these other delightful 
New York State Taylor Wines, too —or enjoy them 
at home: For cocktail time — Pale Dry Sherry, Extra 
Dry Vermouth, Sweet Vermouth; afternoons and after 


dinner — Medium or Cream Sherry, Port, Tawny Port, 
Tokay; for any occasion —Champagnes —Dry, or Very 
Dry (Brut), Sparkling Burgundy. Each a superb wine 
from the sunny slopes of New York’s world-famed 
Finger Lakes Vineyards — produced and bottled by 
The Taylor Wine Company, Inc., Hammondsport, N. Y. 


*W rite us, Dept. H-75, for free booklet, “Come to our Barbecue.” 
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A motorcar named TERRIFIC! 





“Terrific” is the only way to describe the most sensational 
new car of recent years . .. Chrysler! A standout in style 
and performance, it’s the year’s “success story” in popu- 
larity, too. As proof of this growing preference—motorists 
are switching to Chrysler in record numbers! 

Nothing so long, low, and sleek-looking ever has appeared 
on the road before. When you drive a Chrysler. . . and 


we urge you to do so... you get performance other cars 


ne ae: 








More built, more sold, more wanted than ever! 


simply can’t measure up to. New V-8 engines (up to 
300 hp!) team with the most automatic of all transmis- 
PowerF lite. Power 


sions, Full-time Power Steering, 


Brakes, Power Seats .. . they all can be yours — here! 


Come discover how truly the power and look of leader- 
ship are yours in a Chrysler. See your Chrysler Dealer 
and arrange to take the thrilling “100-Million-Dollar 
J) <a ! 


its convincing proof of Chrysler superiority! 


See your Cc ri ~< rf = LE. a Dealer...Take the 100-Million-Dollar Ride 
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INTRODUCING 
ANOTHER NEW 
COLOR TRIUMPH! 
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Now TABU introduces a 
startling new lipstick shade that 
captures the romance and 
adventure of the desert. It’s 
“Las Vegas” (Sienna), a 
distinctive color for those 
women whose modern styling 


requires a brown-tone shade. 


“Las Vegas” is a truly unusual 
new lipstick. You'll like it— 
because it’s different. And it’s 
TABU. Ask to see TABU’s 


world-famous shades of red, too! 


Save the case, 
plated with 24-carat 
gold. Refills, 75¢ 


$450 


plus tex 
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Keystone... 


the only movie camera 
—at this price— 


that takes 


REGULAR 


ASK YOUR KEYSTONE DEALER 
TO SHOW YOU THE TRIPLE-LENS TURRET 


Keystone 


OLYMPIC K-35 


8mm Camera with fast 2.5 lens 


S>OO25 


(Accessory Lenses Extra) 


you don't move a step... just twist the turret! 


Do you want unusual effects in color movies. . . 
one right after the other, without moving 
a step? Your Keystone Dealer will show you how simple it is with 
this Keystone Triple-Lens Turret. Its exclusive Fullview Magnafinder 
changes rapidly from regular to telephoto to wide-angle lens. And 
only Keystone gives you this kind of versatile, precision instrument at this price 


wide angle close-ups 


see what you've been missing 


plus dealer 






Model & 
K-109M 









.. 8mm home movies 78% bigger with the new 

Keystone BIG IMAGE MAGNA-SCOPE Projector, Model K-109M, $167.50. 

write for free booklet illustrating complete line of Keystone Cameras and Projectors, 
Ss name: Dept. 6 
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Keystone Camera Co., Inc., Boston 24, Mass 
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LETTERS 


Dakota 


My compliments to Mr. Schaefer on 

a most excellent piece of work (Dakota, 
May Ho .ipay). He has succeeded in 
capturing the feeling Dakotans have for 
their area. He was kind to our short- 
comings and generous in his listing of 
the attributes, some of them perhaps in- 
tangible, that make our state a wonder- 
ful one in which to live. My only 
criticism—he did not comment on the 
discovery and development of oil in 
North Dakota. OTTO KRUEGER 
House of Representatives 

Washington, D.C. 


I didn’t think much of the story by 
Jack Schaefer. I have lived in North 
Dakota all my life. Our climate is the 
very best. Maybe in the west near the 
Montana line it is bad, but in the cen- 
tral and east parts of the state we do not 
have any worse than any other state. 
We do not have large towns, but I think 
they are big as the big cities in their 
ways. For Sitting Bull, I don’t think 
anyone in North Dakota cared where 
his bones lie, but a case of kidnaping 
is bad whether bones or a live per- 
son. About the Turtle Mountains. Hills 
are called mountains depending how 
high above the surface they rise and 
geography calls our hills mountains. 
They are about 500 feet above the 
surface of the plain. | can’t see any- 
thing wild about the Dakotas. 

JACK JOHNSON 
Grafton, N.D. 


Old “‘Bull Bison” on the front cover 
of May Ho .ipay takes me ‘way back to 
late "70s and *80s, when on cold days 
and nights in the bobsled, or “Big 
Wagon,” Buffalo robes were most use- 
ful. Then, later years in South Dakota, 
west of Ft. Pierre we often found 
Buffalo horns, which were carefully 
cleaned and polished for “what nots.” 

Nostalgic? I'll say it is! 

C. TOM RAY 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Italy 


Your issue on Italy (April) is not only 

a beautiful tribute to a wonderful coun- 

try and people but as handsome and 

harmonious an editorial achievement 

as any U. S. magazine has realized in 

many a moon. Both personal and pro- 
fessional congratulations to you. 

WILLIAM D. PATTERSON 

Assoc. Publisher 

The Saturday Review 

New York 


What a HoLipay number on Italy! 
It brought back fond memories. But, 
what historical nightmare Alan Moore- 
head’s Her Golden Hour revived! He is 
at least a century behind the times in his 
account of the Renaissance; how it fol- 
lowed “ta thousand years of darkness 
(the Middle Ages)” during which “hu- 
man beings foundered in their own 
helplessness and ignorance.’ What an 
out-of-date, bedtime, fairy story! It is 
the old story the Italian humanists of 
long ago told. “Foundering™ in the 
ignorance of the Middle Ages, they 
jumped to the conclusion that every- 
thing between them and ancient Rome 
was a stagnant swamp of barbaric, 
pious “helplessness and ignorance.” 
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Great things came out of that “help- 
lessness and ignorance” ; Magna Carta, 
universities, Gothic cathedrals, St. 
Francis of Assisi, Giotto, Dante, Bede, 
Charlemagne, Marco Polo, Roger 
Bacon, Abelard; yes, and women like 
Eloise and Eleanor of Aquitaine. 

The roots of the present, and of the 
Renaissance, lie deep in the past. The 
dynamism of the Renaissance is merely 
a continuation and acceleration of the 
worldly dynamism of medieval towns. 
Lynn Thorndike, Robert Lopez and the 
contributors to the Cambridge Medi- 
eval History have _ incontrovertible 
evidences to uphold the evolutionary 
(rather than fairy-wand) explanation 
for the Renaissance. 

Moorehead writes so well that he 
should write history as is, rather than 
as was once imagined. My /iterary con- 
gratulations, but historical condolences 
to him. L. C. MAC KINNEY 

Prof., Medieval & Renaissance History 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 


@ Author Moorehead replies: ““There 
is a great deal in what Professor 
MacKinney says, but I happen to 
like the 19th Century view and think 
it’s the true one. To my mind his list 
of the achievements in the Middle 
Ages is nothing compared to the 
sudden productions of the Renais- 
sance. Something did happen then 
which was remarkable, just as 
physics and other sciences have sud- 
denly bounded ahead in the present 
century. I don’t deny his evolu- 
tionary theory. I simply say that the 
process of evolution began to ac- 
celerate somewhere about the mid- 
dle of the 15th Century and then, a 
little later, slowed down again. 

But what a wilderness all this is. 
In the end, I would think, it’s 
chiefly a matter of taste, and that, 
God knows, can confound anybody, 
including the historians.” —ED. 


I can sense Sean O’Faolain’s deep 
understanding and knowledge of the 
Italian (/taly—Her Wonderful People). 

‘The traffic cop will turn his gestures 
into a movement from a ballet.”” One 
of my favorite anecdotes is that about 
the handsome traffic director clad in 
spanking white whom a friend and I 
saw at the Ponte Vecchio during a hot 
siesta hour in Venice. Fascinated by 
the beauty and grace with which he 
executed his arm movements and foot- 
work we paused to watch. So intrigued 
were we that it was some time before 
we realized there was not a motorcar 

HILDA ODELI 
Kingston, Ontario 


in sight! 


One incident Mr. O’Faolain reports 
(Jtaly—Her Wonderful People) is really 
disturbing. He says that in Florence 
“seated at scores of little tables—we 
found hundred people 
playing canasta.”’ Unbelievable! The 
Italians were the first to change the 
use of playing cards from a medium of 
divination to a means of entertainment, 
and they have invented some thrilling 
games. Is it possible that they have 
forsaken their fresette, their briscola, 
their scopene, their stoppa for a rummy 
game like canasta? It is like saying 

Continued on Page 6 
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Now...a friendly ctewardese 


welcomes you aboard 


the L077 DQME 
North Coact Limited 


Another thoughtful La on one of the worlds L8 neé trains 


CHICAGO + TWIN CITIES - SPOKANE + PORTLAND - TACOMA + SEATTLE 


New extra service! A charming stew- 4 Vista-Domes! You get a thrilling, all- For extra vacation fun and a memo- Family Plan fares let you enjoy the 
ardess makes you feel at home on the around view from your Vista-Dome seat, rable trip, travel this extra comfort way comfort and safety of train travel at new 
Vista-Dome North Coast Limited. What's see rugged mountains, forests, rivers and to Yellowstone, dude ranches, the Pacific low prices. Bring the children —a helpful 
more, she’s also a registered nurse! rolling plains as never before. Northwest, Alaska or California. stewardess makes family travel fun for all. 


Extra comfort...no extra fare 


Take it easy for an extra fast, smooth- “Northwest Adventure” is a free 
as-silk ride in reserved reclining coach booklet that pictures this scenic country 
seats or Pullman rooms. Wherever you and the handsome train that takes you 
ride, your stewardess will help you enjoy there. Write G. W. Rodine, 836 Northern 
a restful, relaxing trip! Pacific Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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THE MEASURE OF PROTECTION 


IN AMERICAS FINEST CARS 


ORB easuers 





PURPLE 
ROYAL TRITG 


Ay am Sack 


Americas Finest Motor Oil 


Ask for purple Royal Triton—now available in the 
new 5-20 and 10-30 all-weather grades—at car 
dealers and service stations in most areas of the 
United States and Canada and Union 76 stations 


throughout the West. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 





Los Angeles: Union Oll Bidg. e New York: 45 Rockefeller Plaza 
Chicago: 1612 Bankers Bidg. « New Orleans: 644 National Bank of Commerce Bidg. 
Atlanta: 401 Atlanta Nationa! Bide. « Kansas City, Mo.: 612 W. 47th St. 
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Continued from Page 4 
they have come to prefer corned 
beef and cabbage to spaghetti, lasagna 
and ravioli! Fantastic! Probably this 
canasta group was the occasion of a 
tournament sponsored and financed by 
some American, certainly not a facet of 
Italian custom. JOHN G. MEMBRINO 
Broomall, Pa. 


Constitutional Error 


The Washington tour (Holiday Thrift 
Tour— Washington) by Inez Kenny in 
May Ho pay is fine. But one big mis- 
take jumped at me! The Constitution 
and the Declaration of Independence 
were moved from the Library of Con- 
gress several years ago. (Everyone 
should go to the Library nonetheless!) 
These famous documents are in the 
Archives Building, Pennsylvania & 8th 
St., N.W. They are kept in specially 
built cabinets filled with helium gas. 

IRENE REESE 
Tulsa, Okla. 


@ HOLIDAY’s face is beet red. The 
Constitution and Declaration of In- 
dependence are indeed in the Exhibi- 
tion Hall of the National Archives, 
having been moved there from the 
Library of Congress with some fan- 
fare in December, 1952.—ED. 


Fadiman’s Babies 


Clifton Fadiman’s Party of One is a 
delight every month, and I shall read 
his happy approach to the fifties on 
every birthday for the next few years. 

May I now offer a slight correction 
of fact in April's tribute to babies. 
Franklin’s wonderful remark ‘What 
good is a baby?’ was in response to 
someone who questioned the sense of 
testing out balloon ascensions, not 
electricity. It’s really better that way, 
too, don’t you agree? 

ELEANOR B. DOWLING 
New York 


Theater on the Road 


A belated thanks for Arthur Mil- 
ler’s The American Theater (January 
Ho.ipay). | am currently on the road 
with The Seven Years Itch and just 
caught up with January Houipay. 

The article is one of the finest I’ve 
ever read. Mr. Miller has articulated 
simply, effectively and beautifully what 
so many of us in the profession wish we 
could explain when people ask: ““Why 
are you in the theater?’’ He has told of 
the courage and humility, the creativity 
and the human-ness, the inner con- 
templation and the glamorous facade 
of the theater so well that as I read I 
got a little goose pimply. 

As I write this, an almost un- 
precedented move is about to take 
place. From Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota—the national company flies to 
N.Y.C. to replace the company at the 
Fulton Theater! Perhaps this is the 
“gossip-column glamour” of the the- 
ater that Mr. Miller mentions, but 
for several of us, it is a dream and 
many years of work finally realized: 
BROADWAY! KAYE LYDER 

New York 





Address all correspondence for this 
department to Letters to the Editor, 
HOLIDAY, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. All letters must 
carry name and complete address. 
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There ought'a be a law 
against bad photography! 











How boring, and what a waste of 
time, to be forced to sit through home 
movies that are badly exposed. It’s in- 
excusable, since a compact WESTON 
Exposure Meter will insure correctly 
exposed pictures every time...even 
sparkling true-to-life color shots. No 
matter what kind of camera you own, 
get yourself a Weston and you'll have 
perfectly exposed pictures from now 
on...the kind your friends will enjoy. 
At all local camera stores. 


TON 
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You'll Never Forget 


Hew Orleans 


There comes a time when everyone 
should, and most will, visit America’s 
most charming city, NEW ORLEANS. 
A pleasing and unique combination 
of France, Spain, and Americana... 
yours to enjoy... Now! 


or Convenor Hout 
hotel JUNG 


On Famed Canal Street 


wr Completely Air Conditioned 
c 


Television — Radio — Superb Food 
Intimate Cocktail Lounge 


Color brochure on request 














You'll love New England’s broad, sandy beaches 
cooled by ocean breezes .. . its crystal lakes with 
mountains only minutes away. They’re fun not 
only for swiniming, but for beach parties as well. 











The beautiful scenery lures many people to New England for 
mountain climbing and hiking. But New England is also a sight- 
seer’s paradise, with names that crowd our history books around 
every corner—places like Bunker Hill and Plymouth Rock! 









In New England you’re always near a golf course or a good 





fishing spot. Or no matter what you enjoy— playing tennis 
or badminton, picnicking, horseback riding, boating, or just 
plain relaxing—New England’s the place to do it! 
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Watch for this emblem! Wherever you 
see it there’s a Ford Dealer ready to give 
you travel advice or extra fast service on 
your car. Drop in and see him. He’s a good 
guy to know when you're on the “go”! 








Ford Dealers of New England 
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Night life as you like it. . . with pop- 
ular summer theaters, music festivals, 
wonderful New England sea food din- 
ners, moonlight cruises, and dancing! 


Hi thine free 
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For this delightful, 128- 
page, full-color booklet 
and map that will help 
make your New England 
vacation more enjoyable, 
ask any New England Ford 
Dealer or mail this coupon 


to: 

New England Journeys 
DEPT. C 
BACK BAY P. O. BOX 151 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETIS 
















... any 
time 

of the 
month 


Dive right in. Splash around to your 
heart's content. You can go swimming 
—even on “those days’’—when you're 
wearing Tampax. 

Remember! — Tampax was invented by 
a doctor! He realized that if ‘‘time-of-the- 
month" was handled by internal absorp- 
tion, women could indulge in normal 
activities without any of the chafing, 
irritation and other discomforts associ- 
ated with external pads. So far as swim- 
ming is concerned, Tampax is not only 
invisible when properly inserted . .. it 
doesn't absorb any water! Users even 
wear Tampax in their bathtubs with com- 
plete security and comfort. 

However, if you spend the Summer in 
a hammock, Tampax would still be a 
blessing. It prevents odor from forming 
by preventing exposure to the air. It’s 
easy to dispose of, even with the unruly 
plumbing that sometimes exists at vaca- 
tion resorts. (Both the Tampax and the 
applicator flush away.) And it’s by far 
the daintiest kind of protection . . . why, 
your hands needn't even touch the 
Tampax during insertion or removal. 

Make #his the Summer you'll enjoy 
from first to last. Get your supply of 
Tampax at any drug or notion counter. 
Choice of 3 absorbencies: Regular, Super, 
Junior. Month's supply goes into purse; 
economy size gives more than an average 
Summer's supply. Look for Tampax Ven- 
dor in restrooms throughout the United 
States. Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, 
Massachusetts. 





by Clifton Fadiman 


e@ Somewhat over a year ago a small 
group of professional communica- 
tors, myself among them, contrived 
to maneuver onto the airwaves a 
radio program called Conversation. 
I act as “host” to two or three peo- 
ple whose intelligence varies from 
the creditable to the superb. We sit 
around a table for a short time, talk- 
ing as well as we can on some non- 
controversial, nontimely topic. 
Then we go home. At this writing 
we're still talking, and have even re- 
ceived, as a certain limerick has 
it, numerous prizes. 

To blow our own horn, however, 
is not the purpose of the subjoined 
remarks. As we are all talking ani- 
mals, I thought it might be mildly 
interestifg to set down what we have 
learned from a year of Conversation ; 
wherein we have failed or possibly 
succeeded; and what has been the 
audience response to this eccentric 
attempt to revive a moribund and 
even somewhat discredited art. 

I say discredited, and I am not 
joking. It is noteworthy that the 
play of the mind should be looked 
upon with more and more sus- 
picion in proportion to the growth 
of our worship of the play of the 
body. During the last twenty-five 
years sport has evolved from a pleas- 
ant diversion to an article of faith. 
A fair part of the very general re- 
spect in which our President is held 
would, should he denounce golf, 
disappear overnight. Is our attitude 
toward mental play a reflex of our 
attitude toward physical play? | 
don’t know. However, the two atti- 
tudes, whether connected or not, 
have developed simultaneously. 

Consider the case of a man who 
would like to revive the custom of 
settling differences by means of the 
duel. He would encounter opposi- 
tion, not only because dueling is 
outmoded but because it is frowned 
on by the moral sense of the com- 
munity. 

That is the case with conversation. 
In many circles that set the tone 
and temper of our way of life con- 
versation is looked upon as a waste of 
time, or even an antisocial practice. 

Under these circumstances it was 
not at the outset easy for us to find 
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PARTY OF ONE 


What makes good conversation? 


Are women better at it than men? A short guide to a semiforgotten art 


good talkers. We find less difficulty 
now. Apparently though there is 
some risk involved in the display of 
the real, rather than the arranged, 
content of one’s mind, people can 
be found willing to take the chance. 
Willing; they are of course not all 
equally able. Yet of everyone, par- 
ticularly the host, it may be said that 
he had to learn the art by doing. For 
conversation is a semiforgotten art 
and we found ourselves amateur re- 
vivalists. It is as if a group of men 
were to set out to learn the secrets 
of the art of making stained glass. 
We learned first to shed certain 
national prepossessions. For ex- 


ample, we Americans place con- 





ment. That highest point, of course, 
is torture, which enables one to elicit 
the “facts” more efficiently than by 
the primitive question-and-answer 
method. 

We also had to guard against our 
national predilection for the anec- 
dote. The raconteur has his place in 
conversation but it should be a 
minor one. Nothing kills good talk 
more quickly than the creation of a 
can-you-top-this atmosphere. It is 
more important for the raconteur to 
know how to switch the talk back 
to a subject of general interest than 
to tell his story well. Unless this 
switch is made the talk becomes 
mere anecdote swapping, and bears 


An 18th Century Conversation at Sir Joshua Reynolds’ ; (left to right) Boswell, 
Johnson, Reynolds, Garrick, Burke, Paoli, Burney, Warton and Goldsmith. 


siderable faith in the question-and- 
answer technique as a means of 
eliciting what is loosely called the 
truth. We had to learn that, as far 
as conversation is concerned, the 
technique is unproductive. I do not 
believe that the interview method 
ever generates real answers, though 
it may draw out public pronounce- 
ments. But it can never create good 
talk, and whenever on Conversation 
I find myself “spurring” my col- 
leagues with questions, I know we're 
in trouble. The art of exchanging 
ideas has nothing to do with the art 
of interrogation. It is precisely in a 
country like Soviet Russia, where 
the exchange of ideas is forbidden, 
that the art of interrogation has 
reached its highest point of develop- 
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the same relation to conversation 
that a page of Bartlett does to prose. 
I do not mean that the storyteller 
cannot be entertaining. He can be, 
and often is, but his function is not 
primarily conversational. He _ be- 
longs to the same family as the par- 
lor entertainer who invites you to 
choose a card, any card. 

All of us on Conversation had to 
learn to control the impulse to sub- 
stitute anecdote for opinion and 
jokes for wit. Similarly we had to 
check the perfectly natural desire to 
make conversation out of our per- 
sonal experiences. The only thing 
duller than a man who tells you 
what once happened to him is the 
man who relates the funny dream 
he had last night. He may be a pillar 











of the community, he may be a hero, 

he may be a saint, but he was not 

cut out to be a conversationalist. 

Truth to tell, he should no more be 

permitted to engage in conversation 

than I should be permitted to wire a 

house. 

. We have found on our program 
that on the whole women tend more 
than do men to intrude the personal. 
I do not think this is because they 
are more egotistic than men, for 
they aren’t. More probably their 
tendency to express things in terms 
of personal reminiscence flows from 
the greater concreteness of the fe- 
male imagination. Joan of Arc was 
one of the very few women who 
lived and died for an abstract idea, 
and I have always been a litthe un- 
easy about the absoluteness of her 
femininity. 

But, whether it be male or female, 
we have noted that it is the trained 
mind that is least given to mere 

“ reminiscence, that is most capable of 
using its powers of comparison and 
generalization in order to lift the 
subject from the lowlands of gossip 
to the high plateau of general in- 
terest. The best talker the program 
has developed, in my opinion, is an 
academically trained historiaf with 
a European background. He is used 
to judging experience rather than 
exchanging experiences; comparing 
ideas rather than personal tastes; 
and drawing wit from his contem- 

! plation of character rather than from 
y his recollection of the gossip col- 
umn. The ones least able to engage 
in general conversation are often 
men of a very high order of achieve- 
ment and energy of mind but who 
have never been tempted to view 
the spectacle of life in any per- 
spective wider than that of their 
own wills and ambitions. In talk 
they are often forceful and persua- 
sive, like a good debater, but rarely 
playful and graceful, like a good 
dancer. 

Little by little, week after week, 
we learned one of the prime rules 
of conversation: he who is over- 
interested in his own viewpoint 
spoils the game for everybody. It is 
not enough to /isten to the other 
fellow—that’s merely good manners. 
One must be interested in his mind, 
and for the good reason that such an 
interest is the magic key that opens 
one’s own mind. Just as by loving we 
become lovable, so by a lively and 
- sympathetic attention to another 
viewpoint, we become aware of the 
quality of our own. 

We have been learning other 
things, too: how, in Addison’s dry 
old phrase, to “methodize’’ one’s 
thoughts, that is, to depend less on 
the easy attraction of mere digres- 
sion and association of ideas; how 




























































to model one’s sentences, choosing 
rather the intelligible, no matter how 
rigorously phrased, to the vague, no 
matter how informally expressed; how 
to curb the tendency most of us have 
when facing a microphone to utter 
only smooth inanities that will displease 
and interest no one. 

Theoretically a good conversation- 
alist ought to be able to talk on any 


subject. He should not be handicapped 
by excessive information. It was the 
strength of his mind, not the copious- 
ness of his memory, that made Doctor 
Johnson a great talker. We have dis- 
cussed some fifty topics, from puns to 
cyclical theories of history, and I have 
not yet come to the conclusion that the 
“expert” in any of these fields is neces- 
sarily the. best equipped to carry on a 


conversation about it. Doctor Toyn- 
bee, for example, was brilliant, but 
not by virtue of his erudition, which 
in any case could not be displayed in 
half an hour. It was not his “author- 
ity” that counted, but the depth, grace 

and agility of his mind. 
In sum, we have begun to learn a 
few first principles. Give us another 
Continued on Page 11 
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sizes to choose from, you’re sure to find a 
Wilson racket with the “feel” and balance 


t’s very simple. If you want to win— you want 


a Wilson. Look some over today, wherever 


a sports equipment is sold. 

eminder! Wilson Championship tennis balls 
now have new Dacron-Nylon-Wool covers. Give 
you better service on any surface. 
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ten years or so on the air and we may 
develop a handful of talkers able to 
bear comparison with the great ones 
of the past. But I hardly consider 
that such a natural resource will 
be thought worth the attention that 
might be given, let us say, to the 
development of a new plastic. 

In any case we still have a long way 
to go before we can be satisfied with 
ourselves. The program has its value, 
but that value should not be meas- 
ured in absolute terms. It should be 
measured rather in terms of the 
social need it seems to fill. 

Nevertheless a few million Amer- 
icans seem to be getting something 
from Conversation that other and 
more expensive programs appar- 
ently do not give them. It is dan- 
gerous to try to profile this audience 
merely from the letters they write, 
but I shall attempt it. 

There are a great many Amer- 
icans—perhaps ten million or so— 
who live just a little out of the main 
stream of our contemporary life. 
They are not eccentric or highbrow 
or even particularly well educated. 
Chey are not rebellious or malad- 
justed or unsuccessful. They eat the 
same food the rest of us do, drive 
the same cars, vote for the same two 
parties. Nevertheless some hidden 
umbilical cord attaches them to an 
earlier and less restless America, 
to an America in which the values 
of the mind and the contemplative 
virtues played a larger role than is 
fashionable today. They are not 
professional intellectuals (intellec- 
tuals do not look at television or 
listen to the radio, for the simple 
reason that they have more interest- 
ing things to do). They are men and 
women in ordinary walks of life, 
often of mature years, frequently, to 
judge from their letters, slightly 
isolated by their interest in ideas. 
They are a buried, a silent America, 
rich in qualities on which at the 
moment no high market value is 
set. These are the Americans who are 
listening to Conversation and other 
programs on the air that seem to 
satisfy their needs. 

It’s hard to say why they listen to 
our unimposing half hour. In their 
letters they use complimentary ad- 
jectives such as “stimulating” and 
““thought-provoking, ’ but these mean 
little. I get the impression that Con- 
versation pleases them in part at 
least because it is quiet, well man- 
nered—‘“gentle and pleasant” is 
the phrase one correspondent uses. 
They appear to be fed up with facts, 
with propaganda, with controversy, 
with the high-pitched utterances of 
authority. They are not looking for 
The Truth and they seem to be 
pleased, rather than disappointed, 


that on Conversation we never settle 
anything or arrive at an iron con- 
clusion. One of them writes: “‘It’s 
not enough to be right or wise. It’s 
enough to be interesting and good- 
humored.”” Good humor would 
seem to be a microscopic virtue; yet, 
oddly enough, it is highly appreci- 
ated. The air is full of bad humor, 
controversy, charges and counter- 
charges, resentful shouts and loud 
boasting. Or, on the other hand, it 
is full of synthetic sweetness, phony 
sentiment, cooked-up morality, and 
deliberate folksiness. Genuine good 
humor is rare. 

They also seem to feel that they 
are part of the program, and this 
gives them a sense of “belonging.” 
It is a curious paradox of radio and 
television that the more carefully a 
show takes into account the preju- 
dices, the passions, the preferences 
of its mass-audience, the less close, 
in any profound sense, it is to them. 
It may be a very successful show and 
a very entertaining one, to boot— 
but it remains a spectacle, something 
one looks at or listens fo. It is the 
artless program that takes no ac- 
count of the audience, that is noth- 
ing but the few people who compose 
it, that, surprisingly, draws its audi- 
ence into itself. Conversation, in the 
world of TV and radio, will never be 
big-league stuff, and should never 
try to be; but this special quality of 
intimacy, of naturalness, it does by 
its very nature have, and a sizable 
number of Americans appear to be 
responding to it. It makes rather 
small sounds but they are real sounds 
from the real throats of real people. 

Finally, | think it pleases this au- 
dience isn’t 
“contemporary. Most of us enjoy 
the feeling of being up to date and 
we are encouraged in that feeling on 
every side. But there /s a minority- 
quite decent folks too—who are 
tired of the endless struggle, who ad- 
mit that they can no longer keep up 
with the latest gossip, book, play, 
or “personality.” This minority 
would like to escape, not into some 
infantile dream-universe, but into 
the larger world of general ideas, 
ideas that may be half baked or ill 
expressed (they often are, on Con- 
versation) but at least are not 
bounded by the confines of twenty- 
four hours. 

There are any number of more 
ambitious programs that tell you 
what to think. Conversation is one 
of the few that shows you people 
thinking. Thisisarare spectacle these 
days. Perhaps it is sufficient to ac- 
count for the fact that a radio pro- 
gram which has absolutely nothing 
to offer but four minds should be 
permitted to continue to exist. 

THE END 
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Swift new luxury service 


by PANAGRAS new DC-7Bs 
equipped with radar 
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as ever before. 

Complimentary Gourmet Galley service includes 
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Four days for 850 at one of America’s liveliest shore resorts 


by Lou Cunningham 

Here's a long weekend, a four-day 

vacation, in one of the fabled sea- 
shore cities o! America for just $50. 
The tariff is so low, of course, be- 
cause the best things are free—the 
salt air, the sea, the miles of broad 
beach, the famed boardwalk with its 
crowds. But there’s no skimping on 
the things that cost either. You'll en- 
joy a sailboat cruise, a bus tour of 
the island, the Miss America Pageant 
or the Ice Capades, the staggering 
entertainment variety of the Steel 
Pier, a day at the races or a deep-sea 
fishing trip, a night-club show at 
which you might catch Jimmy 
Durante or Sophie Tucker, a ride in 
a rolling chair, and some delicious 
meals highlighted by a rich variety 
of sea food. 

Naturally, shopping extravagances 
and hotel costs are extra, but every- 
thing else is covered, including tips 
for your meals, drinks and entertain- 
ment. It’s a good idea to write ahead 
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to the City Press Bureau in Conven- 
tion Hall for information on hotels, 
but here are some among the hun- 
dreds from which you might make a 
choice: the big Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall (minimum in-season rate at 
Chalfonte, single $8, double $12; at 
Haddon Hall, $10, $14) or the Den- 
nis ($9, $11), both on the boardwalk; 
the Madison ($10, $10) or the Caro- 
lina Crest ($10, $11), both on side 
avenues. Let’s assume, for the sake 
of orienting your activities that you 
reserve at the Carolina Crest, at 134 
S. North Carolina Avenue. This, 
like many other Atlantic City hotels, 
includes a Continental breakfast in 
its rate (juice, toast, jam and coffee), 
but since you may want to choose 
another hotel, your budget allows 
for a complete breakfast too. 


Your long weekend begins on a 
Thursday. Breakfast at your hotel 
(90c), stopping by first at the desk for 
some free breakfast reading: an 
Amusement Guide and a map of 








Three-wheeled rolling chairs have 
been a favorite means of 
“doing” the boardwalk since they 
first appeared, in the *90's. 











Lucy, the elephant, is a landmark on 
Margate Beach; small fry love to 
scramble up the stairway in her leg and 
wave from her canopied howdah, 


















The broad, white beach and famous 
boardwalk are solidly backed up 

by towering hotels, Convention Hall 
and attractive specialty shops. 


Absecon Island, the eight-mile strip 
on which Atlantic City and its sub- 
urban communities of Ventnor, 
Margate and Longport stand. The 
Guide will fill you in on entertain- 
ment available and the map will 
show you how to get to it. 

You've come to Atlantic City be- 
cause you like the ocean and the 
map shows you that the Atlantic 
rolls up to that wide, level beach 
not too far from the door of your 
hotel. So into your bathing suit and 
down to the beach. After some sun 
bathing and a swim, go back to your 
hotel to dress for lunch and a sail- 
boat trip. Walk the half block to 
Pacific Avenue and ride your first 


jitney there, a unique eight-seater 


bus. The regular jitney fare is 1 Sc, 
but because your destination, Cap- 
tain Starn’s Inlet Docks, lies a few 
blocks past the end of the line you 
pay 30c for this trip. Out at the In- 
let you see the ship-shaped Starn’s 
restaurant as well as several sea food 
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DISCOVER THE TRUE GRANDEUR of Canada’s picturesque country from new Canadian Pacific Scenic Domes. In this picture The Canadian winds along the Bow River Valley. 
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Canadian Rockies. This famous summer resort offers golf, swimming 
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Canadian Pacific presents the newest 
way to Banff and Lake Louise— 


The Canadian 


Canada’s first and only Scenic Dome 
streamliner now in fast daily service 
between Montreal and Vancouver, and 
Toronto and Vancouver—takes you 
through the Canadian Rockies in daylight. 


Now reach Banff and Lake Louise this 
exciting new way! Take Canada’s first 
and only Scenic Dome streamliner—The 
Canadian! 

From the moment you step aboard The 
Canadian, you enjoy a completely new 
and different kind of travel comfort and 
luxury. See majestic Canada from high 
up Scenic Domes. Relax in roomy lounges 
amid unique Canadian décor. Order de- 
licious Canadian food in a Deluxe Din- 
ing Room Car or a Skyline Coffee Shop. 

Go to Banff and Lake Louise the Scenic 
Dome way—at no extra fare! New fast 
schedule! Coach, tourist, first class accom- 
modations! Make reservations now! See 
your local agent or Canadian Pacific in 


principal cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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SWIM AND PLAY at Chateau Lake Louise under 
proud Victoria Glacier mirrored in the smooth, 
clear lake. Here you're more than a mile up in 
the fresh crisp Canadian air. For fun you can 


follow mountain trails, or visit nearby glaciers. 
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the reason COLUMBUS RUM in tonic is such a superior thirst-quencher? 


Because COLUMBUS is a superior rum—naturally. 
naturally for 6 years in the sunny tropics to develop its golden color, 
light body and distinctive taste. Treat your taste to a COLUMBUS 
Rum in tonic soon. Or try this splendid rum straight over ice or with 


soda. Any way you drink it, it’s something. 
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bars, all surrounded by docks hous- 
ing a variety of craft. Drop in at 
one of the bars and settle down to a 
bowl of clam chowder, pie and 
coffee ($1). 

Now board one of the large sail- 
boats for an hour-and-a-half cruise 
along Absecon Island. The fare is 
$1.75 and you get a chance to view 
Atlantic City’s romantic skyline 
from the sea. 

Take a jitney back to Virginia 
Avenue, then stroll a block to the 
boardwalk. At the boardwalk end 
of the Steel Pier is the free General 
Motors Exhibit. Drop in and look it 
over; it has not only the current 
models but some of the new experi- 
mental cars as well. When you leave 
the exhibit head westward along the 
*walk past the slides and rides on the 
Steeplechase Pier. Diagonally across 
the boardwalk is the free Dupont 
Exhibit in Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
where you can study up pleasurably 
on some of the wonders of chemistry 
in this modern world. From here it 
is a half block back to your hotel. 

For dinner you're going to the 
Penn Atlantic’s Riptide Room which, 
like most other places in Atlantic 
City, is within easy walking distance. 
The city is only four and a half 
miles long and one and a half miles 
at its widest point. During your 
short stroll you'll notice that most 
of the cross-town streets are named 
for states and those running the 
length of the island are named 
for bodies of water. 

At the Riptide, select the Thurs- 
day Special, delicious prime ribs of 
beef, which, with trimmings and a 
dessert of Cheesecake Fiore, made 
by the proprietor’s wife, Kate, will 
cost you $5. 

Head next for Convention Hall, 
on the boardwalk at Mississippi, 
which you reach by the Pacific 
Avenue jitney. Convention Hall is 
the largest structure of its kind in 
the world and the home also of the 
world’s largest pipe organ. The main 
auditorium seats 41,000; even with a 
standard football field laid out, it 
can handle 12,000 spectators. The 
stage alone seats 2000 and the ball- 
room on the second level can accom- 
modate 5000. During ten months of 
the year the hall is given over to con- 
ventions, but during July and Au- 
gust it has the Ice Capades and, dur- 
ing Labor Day Week, the famous 
Miss America Pageant. The Ice 
Capades is a dazzling musical spec- 
tacle of fancy skating, precision 
ballets on ice, clowns, colored lights 
and fluorescent costumes. At the 
Miss America Pageant you will see 
some of the most beautiful girls in 
America judged for their charms in 
bathing suit and evening gown and 


for their talent as well. Admission of 
$1.25 takes you in to see either of these. 
When you come out, it is nearly 
midnight but still a fine time to stroll 
along the boardwalk to your hotel. 

Atlantic City’s boardwalk is unique, 
older (eighty-five years) and larger than 
any other. Sixty feet wide in the mid- 
town section, it runs almost the entire 
length of the island and is spectacular 


at night, with glowing hotels on one 
side and the sea and beach on the 
other. You saunter past hotels, at- 
tractive shops, auction galleries, amuse- 
ment places and ocean piers. And 
so to bed, having spent $10.65. 


Friday morning, breakfast at the 
Traymore Hotel's coffee shop on 
Continued on Page 19 








The all-duty, all-purpose, fun-loving, fun-giving, 
personal vehicle 


ambrella 


' 





Safe, thrifty, economical and 
handsome...that’s Lambretta, the 
new kind of motorized vehicle 
that goes anywhere, Drive it to 
town, to the country, to work, to 
play. It’s fun, and it really gets 
you there. Saves money, too: well 
over a hundred miles to the gallon. 


Lambretta is precision made by Italy’s famous Innocenti 


Company. Used in every country in the world, it is sturdy, 


well-designed, capable of rugged service in any climate, on 


any road, for any use. Features include: tubular steel 


frame, high-powered 2-cycle engine, two-wheel brakes, 
three-speed shift, torsion bar suspension, Repairs are sim- 
ple, parts easily obtained. Several models to choose from, 


including standard and deluxe models and passenger or 


utility sidecars. Prices start at $329. 


Anyone can learn to drive a Lambretta. 
It’s as simple as a bicycle. Brakes are 
easily hand and foot operated. The 
right hand grip is the accelerator... .the 
left is the gear shift. Just step on, sit on 
the comfortable seat, start the starter 
and off you go. Simple, safe and fun! 


> 


7 
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Lambretta, 43 West 61 Street, New York 23, New York 
please send me your free illustrated book 


name 





[} for business use 


[ } for personal use 





address 
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ALLEY FORGE muitary acapemy 


“At the Nation’s Shrine” 


Prepare your boy to enter America’s leading —_ 
and universities and at the same time be trained for 


a commission in the Armed Services. Small classes, highest academic standards. Preparatory 
School and Junior College, fully accredited; ages 12-20 Personalized guidance and instruction 


in Reading and Speech Clinics. All vammty sports. 
Motoriz Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, Band, Senior Di- 


two gymnasiums and hospital 
vision ROTC. Catalogue. 


32 modern fireproof buildings, including 


Box T, Wayne, Pennsylvania 








ST. JOHN'S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
St. John’s System gives boys responsi 
bility, motivates study, ensures rapid ac- 
ademic — Exceptional teaching, 
emall classes. Grades 7 Fully ac- 
credited, Reading Clinic. Senior ROTC 

highest rating. Fireproof dorms.; hospi 
tal, chapel. All sports, including crew 
Summer camp. Est. 1884. Catalog 


ir. of Admissions, Box 775, Delafield, Wisconsin 


TT) -YAT Wee 
7: | ACADEMY 
8 miles from Atlanta—Winter and summer school. 
R.O.T A Highest government rating—Accredited. 
Prepares for all colleges and the national academies. 
Separate Junior School, first thru seventh grades, limited to 100 
boarding cadets. Post-graduate course. Reading Clinic, completely 
equipped with electronic apparatus, under supervision of a read- 
ing expert. All major sports. Instruction in flying at extra cost. 
Indoor pool. Cadets live in small groups with teachers. Moderate 


rates Write Col. W. O. Brewster, College Park, Ga. 





STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band, All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof . Separate Junior 
wey _ aes | ee me Set, 
ton, Va. 

BASIC. COURSE R R.0. wa c. 


BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. Founded 1660 


KENTUCKY MILITARY 
27 INSTITUTE “cz” 


in Florida 


Preparation for college under ideal climatic 

conditions all year. Winter months at 

Venice, Fla. Oldest private Military School 

in America R oO For fully ~~ 

catalog, ont. “WwW hy Fiovida” folder, address 
Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres. 

Box O Lyndon, Ky. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


FORK UNION 


E SUBJECT PLAN of study has increased honor 
roll 50°, in Upper School, grades 8-12. Develops concen- 
tration. Fully accredited. ROTC, highest rating. 16 mod- 
ern buildings, 2 completely equipped gyms, pool. Splendid 
environment, excellent health record. Junior School (grades 
1—7) has separate buildings, gym. Housemothers. 58th year. 
For ONE SUBJECT PLAN booklet and catalog write: 


Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box1i7, Fork Union, Virginia 


EMPER 


ieoting Military School for 111 Years 
Accredited: Highest Academic Standing 
Individual Attention to Each Student 
Grades 8-12. Junior College. 
Modern Buildings. ALL Sports. 
Write to Director of Admissions, 
KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 
1175 Third St., Boonville, Missouri 
Our representative will call with 
complete details. No obligation. 


Our ON 








. 
Augusta Military Academy 
“ The Friendly School." Organized as Augusta Academy in 
1742. Prepares for Colleges and Universities and the Gov 
ernment Academies. Accredited. All sports, lacrosse, fen« 
ing, large pool, gym. 1400 acres. Boys 8 to 20. Rate $1250 
Catalog Col. Chas. S. Roller, Box D, Fort Defiance, Va. 


Bolles of Florida 


Fully aceredited. Distinguished academic record. Upper & 
lower schools, grades 7-12. Conference-type classrooms. 
Guidance. Sports, including year-round golf, tennis. Sailing. 
Outdoor pool. Military or naval training. Summer school. 


Catalog Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville, Florida 


ops 

Wentworth Military Academy 
Thousands of business and professional leaders started here. 
& yr. High School; separate 2-yr. College. Accred. Sr. ROTC. 
AA flying. Modern bidgs., country club. Sports for all; pool. 
cen school; also younger boys’ camp. 76th yr. Catalog 


Col. J. M. Sellers, 1775 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 





Morgan Park Military Academy 


Superior academic program under inspiring faculty. Fully 
accredited; 90 enter college. Small classes. G-rades 4-12 
Honor ROTC; Cavalry, Band. Art, music, drama. Shop 
Sports; teams for all. Sird year. Catalog 


Col. C. L. Jordan, Box 1275, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, Ill. 


Ransom School 
Sound College preparation for Boys. Resident and day 
students. Grades 5-12. Sports program including sailing. 
Established 1903. Catalogue upon request 

D. P. G. Cameron, Headmaster, 
Box A, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Florida 


Thomas Jefferson School 

Why not the best in education for your son? College prep 
aration. Grades 9-12. Faculty entirely Harvard, Vale, Ox 
ford, Cambridge. Every graduate has entered college. New 
gym. 42 acres. Five foreign languages. Concerts, theatre 


Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, St. Lovis 23, Missouri 





Western Military Academy 


Faculty accepts great responsibility for academic success 
Integrated program based on individual needs; career 
analysis for upper grades. Grades 7-12. Jr.-Sr. R.O.T.C. Al 
athletics; boating, riding, pool. 77th year. Near St. Louis 


Write Cel. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box H-7, Alton, Ill, 


en: 
New York Military Academy 
Develops today’s Youth for tomorrow's world by building 
mind, body, character, leadership. R.O.T.« Dept. of 
Army. Graduates in all colleges. All sports. Infantry, Cav- 
alry, Artillery. Band scholarships. Grades 1-12. Catalog. 


19 Academy Ave, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Missouri Military Acad. and Separate 
Jr. Schoo 66th yr. Grades 4-12. Fully accredited 


Senior ROTC. Friendly and inspiring teach 
Small classes. Complete guidance. All sports. Riding 
lake. 5 athletic fields acre campus. Catalog 


Col. C. R. Stribling, 1275 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 


ers 
30 acre 


226 





ene 
Howe Military School 
Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited 
preparatory, business. Potential Achievement Rating gives 
individual goal. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC. Sports. New dorms 
and pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Summer Camp. Catalog 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 875 Academy Place, Howe, ind. 


Shattuck School 


Accredited. Boys, Grades 9-12. Balanced educational, reli- 
gious, military program. Preparatory, general. Sr. Basic 
ROTC. Sports for all. G cr, armory, pool, golf. Many activ- 
ities. Episcopal. Est Summer School-Camp. Catalog. 


Dir. of Admissions, 500 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


. 
Castle Heights 

Military Academy. R.O.T.¢ 
School. Prepares for College 
ming pool, golf. Summer School. ¢ 
“*22 Points" and catalog, address: 


Col. H. M. Armstrong, Pres., Lebanon (near Nashville), Tenn. 


High School, separate Junior 
and Gov't Academies. Swim 
‘amp. Non-profit. For 





Culver Military Academy 

On Lake Maxinkuckee. Emphasis on physical, intellectual, 
moral stamina. 8th grade. Thorough college preparation 
Accredited. Leadership training. All Sports. Senior Basix 
ROTC Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, Band. Exceptional 
facilities. Catalog 71 Pershing Court, Culver, indiana 





. ope ‘ 

New Mexico Military Institute 

Accredited 4-year College, A.B., B.S.; Senior High School. 

Balanced program of academic, military " physic al training; 

year-round outdoor sports; dry climate 700 ft. alt. 

Armor ROTC. Distinguished Military School. Catalog. 
Box H, Roswell, New Mexico 


Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 
College prep. est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. to Chicago, 55 
to Milwaukee. Avg. class 10. Fireproof buildings. Modern 
facilities. 85 acres on lake. Sr. ROTC Basic. All sports; 
sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval Camp. Catalogs 


77 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 
For those with educational prob- 
lems—successful college prepara- 
tion and general education. 
tests discover causes of difficul- 
ties and we (1) devise individual- 
ized program to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) make up lost time; (3) instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentration and the science of 
study. Faculty 12; Enrollment 30; 49 years’ experience. 


Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY picsssnewie ns. 


Deore st iN ARIZONA 


A Ranch Schoo/ for Boys 
WZ 











100 boys 6-18 in healthful, warm, dry 
climate. Small classes; accredited to all 
colleges. Riding & polo incl. in tuition 
Tennis, swimming, fishing, pack trips, 
rodeos, riflery, music. 27th yr. Mention 
needs. For catalog address 

H. H. Wick & D. M. Ashley, Dirs., 


—<ttieee. Scottsdale, Arizona. 





: 
Southern Arizona School 
For boys. Thorough college preparation in warm, dry, 
Arizona. Grades 6 Accredited. CEB Exams. Small 
classes. English and Western riding. Polo, pack trips, fish- 
ing. Music. Archaeology. 25th year. Catalog. Russell B. 
Fairgrieve, Sabeno Canyon, PO Box 1791, Tucson, Ariz. 


sunny 





. 
Admiral Farragut Academy 
Fully accredited college preparatory. Toms River, New 
Jersey; St. Petersburg, Florida. Naval training. Separate 
Junior schools. Testing, guidance for college and career 
Sports, boats; bands. Summer camp and school. Catalog 


Admiral Farragut Academy, Box D, Toms River, New Jersey 





Peddie 


College preparatory. Grades 5—12 
ited. Guidance; remedial reading; public speaking required 
All sports, golf, swimming. Jr. School separate dorm 
240 acres. Summer session. 91st yr. Catalog on request 


Dr. C. O. Morong, Headmaster, Box 7-E, Hightstown, N.J. 


Endowed; fully accred- 





Carteret School 

Superior College prep. Accredited 
Small classes. Proper study habits. Remedial reading 
Shops. Homelike dormitory. Large gym. 40 acres atop 
Orange Mt. N.Y. trips 20 miles. Moderate rate. Request 


booklet Carteret School, Box G-6, West Orange, N. J. 


ist Grade to College 





‘pe * 
Bordentown Military Institute 
Fully accredited. College preparatory. Business, general 
courses. Outstanding record of college entrance, ROTC 
Boys taught how to study; small classes; remedial reading 
All sports. Junior School. 74th year. Summer session. Cat- 


alog Registrar, Box 227, Bordentown, New Jersey 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


COED SCHOOLS 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL 





Linden Hall 


Junior College and School for Girls. Cultural and Voca 
tional. Music, Home Economics, Secretarial Studies. Fine 
and Commercial Art. Dramatic Art. Preparatory and Gen 
eral Courses. All sports. Riding. Swimming Pool. Moderate 


tuition. Address: Byron K. Horne, D.D., Box 87, Lititz, Pa. 


Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Graduates are mature, poised, and fully prepared for col 
lege. Also general and post-graduate. usic, Art, Secre 
tarial. Traditional campus life. National enrollment Riding, 
pi swimming. Summer School, Newport, R.1. 78th yr. 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 


Fenster Ranch School—Tucson 


Accredited nationally known ranch school for boys and 
girls. Grades 2, college prep. Superior facilities and 
staff. Riding, swimming, other activities in warm, dry cli 
mate. For catalog write Mr. G. E. Fenster, Director 


Fenster Ranch School, Tucson, Ariz. 


* * . 
Franklin Technical Institute 

2-yr. engineering courses prepare for excellent positions in 
industrial electricity & electronics, industrial chemistry, 
mechanical & machine design, structural design and archi- 
tecture. Graduates in preferred demand. l-yr. photography 


course. 47th yr. Catalog, 44 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 





Charles E. Ellis School 


grades 5-12. MSA accredited. College preparatory, 
art, music, home economics, secretarial. Guidance. 300-acre 
campus, suburban Philadelphia. Separate dorms for 
younger girls. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est. 1910. Catalog 


Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Newtown Square 11, Pa. 


Girls, 


, 
St. Mary's School 
Episcopal school for girls on the Hudson. Under direction of 
Sisters of St. Mary. Grades 9 through 12. Modified Kent 
plan. Fully accredited. Small classes. Riding, swimming, 
dramatics, music, art. Modern fireproof buildings. Catalog. 


Sister Superior, St. Mary's School, Peekskill 8, New York 


The Leelanau Schools 

Accredited coed college preparatory on shores of Lake Mich 
Grades 6-12. Homelike atmosphere for Christian Scientists 
and others. Small classes. Music, art, shop. Scholarships 
All sports incl. riding; ski school. Work program. Catalog 


Charles W. Shinn, Headmaster, Box O, Glen Arbor, Mich. 





Kent Place School 


Notable college preparation for girls since 1894. Spacious 
fireproof residence for grades 6-12. Beautiful, rolling 
country campus 20 miles from N.Y.C. Excellent dramatics, 
music, art. All sports and activities. Exceptional riding 


Florence H. Wolfe, Headmistress, Summit, New Jersey 


Margaret Hall School 

Episcopal school for girls, primary through high school 
Accredited college preparatory. Modern building, swim 
ming pool, sports. Riding. Campus of six acres, hockey field 
and tennis court. For catalog and “ Ave Crux," address 


Sister Rachel, Prin., O. S. H., Box H, Versailles, Ky. 


* 
Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 
“ Your School on the Range."’ Highest scholastic standards 
Accredited. 40,000 acre Western cattle ranch. Horse for each 
student, roundups, rodeos. All sports, swimming pool. Ag 
ricultural courses. Sunny, dry climate. Ages 8-18. Also sum- 


mer camp. Charles L. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizona 





Ferry Hall 

Outstanding boarding echool for girle, grades 9-12, near 
Chicago. Successful experience preparing for best colleges 
& universities since 1869. Art & Music. Small classes. Fully 
accredited. Modern dormitories. Pool, all sports. Catalog 


Frances G. Wallace, Principal, Box 16, Lake Forest, Ilinois 


: = 
Virginia Intermont 

Fully accredited Junior College 
Liberal Arts, Music, Art, Drama, 
Nursing, Home Ec., Physical Ed., Retailing, Secretarial 
Sports, riding, gym, Est. 1884. Inclusive rate $1050 


Catalog. R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box 135, Bristol, Va. 


and 2 years H.S. for girls 
? 


Radio, Journalism, 2-year 


pool 





Kemper Halli 

Episcopal Boarding School for Girls. Thorough college 
preparation & spiritual training. Unusual opportunities in 
Music, Dramatics & Fine Arts; aleo Ceramics. All sports. 
Jr. School. Beautiful lake shore campus 50 miles from 


Chicago. Write Box H, Kenosha, Wisc. 


Brownmoor School 


Boarding school for girls, grades 1 
and general Accredited. Music. Arts. Drama 
Outdoor sports throughout the year. Eastern and western 


riding. Swimming pool. Tennis. Marjorie Whitcomb Sallie, 
Headmistress, Dept. H, Phoenix, Arizona 


12. College Preparatory 


courses 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS SCHOOL 


Leland Powers School of Radio, TV 
o slete professional course provides 
and Theatre ram A ms ntial for ~ " 


success. Fully 
equipped radio studios, Little Theatre. Coed. App. for 
vets. Graduates successful. 51st yr. Lic. by Comm 


M ass 
Bd. of Ed. Catalog 61 Evans Way, Boston 15, Mass. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 











HOME STUDY SCHOOL 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





SHORTHAND ww 


amous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 
wpm. No «ymbols; no machines. Uses ABC's 
Easiest to learn, write, tranecribe Low 
cost. 250,000 taught by mail. Typing avail 
able. 32nd Year. Write for FREE booklet to 


Dept ror?’ 9 
55 W. 42 St., . 36 





Mary Pogue School, Inc. 

Founded in 1903. For exceptional boys and girls of all ages 
who have difficulty with school work and need specialized 
teaching and training. Instruction from pre-kindergarten 
into high school 


75 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Ill. (near Chicago) 


. 
Fairfax Hall 
An old Virginia school for girls in 
Valley. Accredited 4 years high school 
arts, secretarial, music, art, dramatics, home ex interior 
dec. Sports, gym, indoor pool. Private stable. Catalog 


Wm.B. Gates, Pres., Box D-557, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 


GIRLS’ CAMP 


the famous Shenandoah 
2 yearscollege. Liberal 








The Woods Schools 


One of the oldest, most successful, 
schools for residential care, treatment and training of the 
child with special probleme of education, behavior, adjust 
ment, etc., nursery thru high school. Also summer program 


Box 165, Langhorne, Pa. 


highly-regarded private 


HOLIDAY 





. 
Indian Beach 
Bay, Northport, Mich. Girls 7—17. Rid 
Beautiful location. Sailing, aquaplan 
ing & water skiing featured. All sports & journalism. 4 & 8 
wk. season. Opening dates—-June 25 & July 24. Catalog 


Mr. and Mrs. Morris H. Shaw, Northport, Michigan 


On Grand Traverse 
ing, canoeing daily 


/JULY 














Your Child 


Deserves the Best 


\ private school or camp can open 
new doors. and enrich the life of 


your child. 

Here he can develop skill. self-re- 
liance. leadership, helpfulness, life- 
long friendships. 

To make it easier for you to find 
just the right school or camp, write 
these fine advertisers direct, de- 
child’s particular 


age. 


scribing 
interests, 


your 
needs, 
HOLIDAY’s school and camp ad- 
vertisers will be glad to send you 
full information and _ illustrated 
literature. 











Continued from Page 17 

the boardwalk at Illinois (90c). Then 
get to the corner of Kentucky and 
the boardwalk by 10 a.M., where you 
can board a Gray Line bus for a 
circle tour of the island ($1.75). This 
will Show you the beautiful homes of 
the suburbs; the new yacht basin 
and marina, parts of which are still 
under construction; the old Abse- 
con Lighthouse, which first flashed 
its warning to sea back in 1857; and 
the Elephant. 

The Lighthouse, originally built 
on the beach, is a victim of the sands 
of time. As more beach built up in 
front of it, the Lighthouse, despite 
its 167-foot height, was almost hid- 
den from the ocean by hotels. Re- 
placed as a beacon by a steel tower on 
the walk in 1933, it was decommis- 
sioned to become the center of a city 
park. 

The Elephant, built in 1882, stands 
sixty-five feet above the beach in 
Margate, a pachyderm with bones of 
timber and hide of sheet metal. It 
was one of three elephant-shaped 
structures erected by James V. Laf- 
ferty, but his Coney Island project 
went up in smoke and the one at 
Cape May was destroyed by surfina 
storm. Stairways spiraling up one 
leg take visitors into the elephant’s 
body and on up to the howdah on 
its back. 

Leave the tour bus at Arkansas 
Avenue and the boardwalk and 
stroll across the boardwalk to the 
Million Dollar Pier. You can walk 
to the ocean end of the pier, past a 
miniature golf course and a mid- 
way, in time to see the noontime 
net haul (admission, 50c). The huge 
net brings up a wide variety of fish 
for marketing commercially. 

Back to Pacific Avenue to catch a 
jitney to the Knife and Fork Inn at 
the end of Pacific where it merges 
with Albany and Atlantic Avenues. 
For lunch here try the Friday Spe- 
cial—clam broth, steamed clams, 
b-"f lobster, French fries, rolls and 
coffee ($1.85). Then get your jitney 
again back to the hotel and spend 
the afternoon on the beach, or, if 
you should want to rest a sunburn, 
you might prefer to window-shop 
along Central Pier, winding up at 
the Model Home Exhibit (25c), 
where there are three different mod- 
els representing the latest develop- 
ments in home-making. 

Having worked up a keen out- 
doors appetite, you are in good 
shape to tackle “the largest sea-food 
restaurant in the world.” This is 
Hackney’s which can feed 3000 at a 
sitting and frequently does. Get 
there by jitney, from North Caro- 
lina and Pacific (25c). Ralph Hack- 
ney, whose grandfather founded the 
restaurant is never too busy to show 


you the lobster pools and teach you 
how to put a lobster to sleep by rubbing 
its back. If you’d rather not eat a lob- 
ster after getting that chummy with 
him, try the Alaskan kingcrab. The big 
claws are all meat and actually taste 
more like lobster than crab. Witha cup 
of clam chowder, homemade apple pie 
and trimmings, you'll spend $4.15. 
For your nighttime entertainment, 


walk down the boardwalk to the Steel 
Pier, the best known of Atlantic City’s 
five ocean piers. Your $1.35 admits 
you to motion pictures; a vaudeville 
show with stars of stage, screen, radio 
and television ; dancing to name bands; 
a water show and outdoor circus, in- 
cluding a diving horse; and a variety 
of other amusements, spread out 
along nearly a half mile of pier. You 


can spend hours there and not see 
the same thing twice. When you have 
had your fill, stroll back to your hotel 
and total up your day’s expenses: 
they come to $11.30. 


Saturday, breakfast (90c) at the 
boardwalk Vienna Restaurant, at 1415 
Boardwalk, then change to your 

Continued on Page 21 
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SEE MORE...DO MORE...HAVE MORE FUN! 
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Scottsbluff, Nebraska, from atop the Bluff. Since its 
late 19th Century beginning in what was an irrigated 
field, Scottsbluff has grown to become the chief 
trading center of what is locally called "America’s 
Valley of the Nile.” 





Nevada's largest and most deluxe resort hotel, Wilbur Clark's beautiful Desert Inn, in Las Vegas. With its more than 270 acres 
and Olympic-sized pool, the Desert Inn affords the traveler all that he might want in sport, recreation, and just plain relaxation. 


Hertz rental rates are reasonable ... whether you drive a Hertz car from home 
to vacation spot, or travel by plane or train and have a Hertz car 
waiting at your destination. Your car can be reserved in advance by 
the Hertz office in your home city. For example, this is what it will cost you 
for a clean new Ford Fordomatic or other fine car in Las Vegas, Nevada. 

For driving 200 miles in a week—going wherever, whenever you want— 
you will pay only $65.00! If there are five riding, the cost is reduced to 
$13.00 a person. (Rates vary slightly in different cities. Convertible rates are 

slightly higher.) And Hertz furnishes all gasoline, oil . . . and 
proper insurance for the entire rental period . . . at no extra cost! 


HERTZ SERVICE: what it ke ahd how to get We.. | 


Seeley Lake Recreation Area Number Two, located 
in the Blackfoot River valley, is typical of the many 
uncrowded vacation spots in Montana. Here the 
traveler can enjoy swimming, fishing, camping — and 


scenic beauty beyond compore. 





Simply look in your telephone directory under “H" for your 
nearest Hertz office. Show your driver's license and proper identi- 
fication at the office and off you go in a car as private as your 
own. Rent for an hour, day, week or longer. It's as easy as check- 
ing into your hotel. 


For the entire rental period, Hertz furnishes all gasoline, oil 
..» Public Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance, and 
$100.00 deductible collision protection—at no extra cost! If you 
pay for additional gasoline or oil on your trip, Hertz will reim- 
burse you for the full amount. 


To be sure of a Hertz car locally or in another city, make a 
reservation in advance. Any Hertz office will make one for you, 
anywhere, for any time. Always insist on Hertz! 

Hertz Rent A Car Service is available at nearly 800 offices 
in over 550 cities throughout the world. For your convenience, 
Hertz issues Charge Cards to qualified individuals and firms, and 
honors Air Travel and Rail Credit Cards. 

Additional Information—call your nearest Hertz office or— 
write or phone Hertz Rent A Car System, Dept. 375, 218 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, lilinois. Phone: WEbster 9-5165. 


Now serving you in more than 550 cities in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, New Zealand, Cuba, 
Haiti, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, the Virgin Islands, Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland and Switzerland. 


HERTZ Rent A Car SYSTEM 
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Continued from Page 19 DEWAR'S 
bathing suit and spend a couple 


of hours on the beach. Your swim 


over, take the bus to the Atlantic i ° as 
City race course on the Black Horse ite d Cc 
Pike, fourteen miles outside the 


city. The bus stops at five points in and Victoria Vat 


town, so ask your hotel clerk about 
the stop nearest you. Your round SCOTCH WHISKIES 
trip ticket costs $1.15, general ad- 
mission is $1.80, and a program I Sc. 
Stop at the hot-sandwich bar and 
order a hot roast-beef sandwich and 
coffee (90c) before you claim your 
seat in the grandstand. Then watch 
as many of the eight races as you like 
and soak up the beauty of your sur- 
roundings, one of the most luxuri- 
ous race tracks in the country, with 
its central lake, fine grass course, 
pines and flowers. 
If you don’t care for racing, you 
can substitute a half day’s deep-sea 
ran . fishing trip. Boats leave from the In- 
2 Secnc ae ow le let Docks at both 8:30 A.M. and 
: MUS jo y+ senna | p.M., with the morning boat re- 
bi ca re the veeieaiy of turning at 12:30 p.M., the afternoon 
1g CAMEYLA ature’s color such as 6 Se eee : 
ease roe eee dreamed boat at 5:30 p.m. Cost is $3.25, not 
sin” ha including lunch. An all-day trip, 
BO” so compare KONICA at leaving at either 8:30 A.M. or 9:30 
only Te ee A.M., is also available for $4.25, in- 
See Ta Pemiee Secs tat Fe bee, cluding bait, line and box lunch. 
to cover handling and postage, to: vss Have dinner tonight at Gerry 
a be yy tn > ‘ Trench’s Neptune Inn, at Albany 
Canada: McQueen Sales Co. and Pacific avenues; your race-track 
Venezuela: C. A. Yazawa & Cia. . ‘i ona 
Makers of the world famous HEXANON f:1.2 LENS! bus will let you down within three 
blocks of it. The building was once 
the home of the Neptune Trust, 
which closed in 1932. Gerry’s father 
reopened it a short time later as a 
restaurant and bar (the first bank in 
the country so transformed), and 
now the big vault holds only liquid 
assets. Gorge yourself pleasantly on 
fresh snapper soup with sherry, 
roast prime ribs of beef au jus, baked 
potato, chef’s salad, rolls and butter, 
ice cream and coffee, with an after- 
dinner cognac or cordial. The tab 
will be $6.25, and well worth it. 
For your evening’s entertainment, 





pick up a jitney at the corner and — Piper at parade rest 
head for Paul “Skinny” Damato’s —~ = Clan Wallace Tartan 
500 Club, 6 S. Missouri Avenue. - 
nothing This famous night spot is the place ; 
et writes as| “ here Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis 
teamed up and moved to the top in 


smoothly as the entertainment world. Stars like 


Wate 'S % the Vagabonds, Eartha Kitt, Sammy es 
ine Davis, Jr., Frank Sinatra, Joe E. . 
p Lewis head the bill here during the 
Famed are the clans of Scotland 


summer and it is wise to make a 


sservation. Except on very special =a . 
Even on slick paper, on checks — * J —_ : 1. e-aT ; ; ...their colorful tartans worn in glory 
or any writing surface where occasions, $6 will buy you the excel- bn ‘ a ; ‘ 
other pens fail, Waterman’s lent show and a few drinks, bringing Bee DEWAR: through the centuries. Famous, too, 
Sapphire with its synthesized : , 2) eee ws Victoria at 7 ‘ <p 
jewel point writes smoothly with your day’s total to $17.30. | “Sessase rig? Blended Sevteh Uiharhy is Dewar’s White Label and 
never a skip or blob. Gold Plated, fy Selected 
Sterling Silver or 1/10 14 Kt. Gold 
Filled from $5.00. Sets, from $10. 





the jewel writer 





Spec ally Selected ond Blended i ; “ 
Victoria Vat, forever and always a 


Joun Dewan6 Sons ke 
Pens 
~~ > wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 


Sleep late Sunday and don’t stop 
for breakfast, because brunch at 
Waterman Pen Company, Inc.» Seymour, Conn. | either the Claridge or Shelburne 

New York © London ¢ Paris * Montrecl ; oe ; 
hotels is a genial tradition you'll 
want to observe. Your denomina- 
Continued on Page 97 








Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © Schenley Import Corp., N. Y. 
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In scenic, mid-South 
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WA 


you'll enjoy 


MOUNTAINS 


Loftiest vacationland in Eastern Amer- 
ica, most visited National Park in the 
country. 


BEACHES 


Fs, 


SS 


— including America’s only National 
Seashore Park. Have fun in the surf 
and sun; enjoy shore and deep-sea 
fishing. 


DRAMAS 


Outdoor stages bring history to life 
in exciting dramas, from June to 
September. 


Plus plenty of other 
outstanding attractions in 
this Variety Vacationland 
... reached by good roads, 

served by good accommodations. 


DEPT. of CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT 
Room 210, Raleigh, N. C. 


Please send, free, the colorful booklet 
“Variety Vacationland.” 
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Drink Up, Lads! 


An Appreciation of the English Pub 


Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese (above) has gladdened London 


The pub means talk as well as drink, and the chummy 
dart game (above) is almost as universal a 

pub fixture as the beer pumps. Below, a pub sign 

as mellow as ye-olde-nutte-browne sold within. 


by David Dodge 


It may bear a name as lyrical as 
The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, 
as casual as Dirty Dick’s, as tradi- 
tional as The George and Dragon, as 
contemporary as The G./., as tempt- 
ing as The Open Arms. It may be the 
one and only Prospect of Whitby, or 


one of hundreds of Marquis of 


Granby’s. It can be known popularly 
as The Cauliflower because its real 
name is The Rose, or as The Dotty 
House for no reason at all. Its sym- 
bol can be a Green Unicorn, a Blue 
Boar, a Red Dragon, a Purple Lion, 
a Golden Tiger, a Black Swan, a 
White Horse. Its signboard may 
tantalize the passerby with an ob- 
scure pun like 15/ for Three Crowns, 
delight him with a picture of The 
World Turned Upside Down, or re- 
volt him with Dewdrop Inn. What- 
ever its name, it is that ancient Eng- 
lish institution, the pub. 

Public house, tavern, local, li- 
censed premises, call it what you 
will, it is unique to the British Isles. 
As one writer has said, “. . . it is 


supremely and incorrigibly Eng- 
lish—or British—and, unlike cricket, 
it is not for export.” Another 
writer has pointed out the real 
reason for its existence, which is 
*... to sell beer, the English drink. 
Beer, glorious beer!” 

Some call it ale. The terms are 
interchangeable in England. Histori- 
cally, ye-olde-nutte-browne was a 
heady but somewhat sweetish drink 
widely consumed by British yeomen 
prior to the 15th Century, when the 
custom of adding hops to the brew as 
a preservative and flavoring became 
popular. British beer was born in 
this way sometime before 1436, 
when Henry VI, who had acquired 
a taste for it, issued a kind of formal 
birth certificate for the drink in the 
form of a royal writ. 

“Certain malevolent persons,”’ he 
pronounced, “attempting out of a 
great hatred cunningly to oppress 
those brew ing the drink called biere, 
have lately sown grievous murmur- 
ings and discords so that people 
turn against the drink, wherefore the 
brewers do not dare brew the said 
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throats since the reign of Charles II. 
Below, London’s Crown Pub 


displays the solid, dusky décor most in favor. 


drink of biere, to the damage and 
hardship of very many of our sub- 
jects who relish that drink and prefer 
to drink it as a notable, healthy and 
temperate drink.’ The royal order 
continued with a warning to all such 
malevolent subversives to button 
their lips, except for drinking pur- 
poses. Since the writ has never been 
rescinded, it is still illegal to say an 
unkind word about beer in England. 
Nobody does. 

Other drinks besides the malt 
varieties are served in most pubs. A 
“fully licensed”’ house, which is to 
say the average tavern, will set up 
any kind of proof alcohol the cus- 
tomer can name, pay for, put down 
and hold on to without going into 
convulsions. But the true heart of the 
pub is its beer pumps, of which even 
the smallest house will have at least 
two: From these flow “mild” and 
“bitter,” so-called because the mild 
is milder than the bitter and the bit- 
ter is bitterer than the mild. A more 
elaborate pump installation will also 
provide a spout yielding “Burton,” 


Continued on Page 25 











This inspiring creation is the newest member of Cadillac’s royal family of 


motor cars. It is the Eldorado—powered by a sensational 270-h.p. engine... 


and featuring hand-crafted, imported leather interiors; a disappearing top; 


and “‘car of tomorrow” styling. Not in all the world is there another auto- 
mobile like it—in beauty, in performance or in luxury. Even in the distin- 


, 


guished company of other Cadillacs, it is unmistakably the “car of cars.’ 


Now in limited production Price on request 
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bad 
Daniel Webster greets Washington Irving. MARK TWAIN ASKS, “LOU, WHICH BARREL ARE WE USING NOW?” 
It was in such distinguished company as this that the 7" xx The famous humorist queries the bartender at Klaproth’s Tavern, Ka 


great American orator would often call for Old Crow. Elmira, N. Y., about the current supply of his favorite bourbon, Old Crow. 
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Enjoy the whiskey 


of famous men 


<A 


now milder and lower-priced! “Gjiw¥% 


The greatest name in bourbon — r NOW —TWO GREAT BOTTLINGS! itt =A NS 





historic favorite of Daniel Webster, meen 86 PROOF SS . 


Henry Clay, Mark Twain and 


other celebrated figures of the 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 


Celebrated Old Crow—lighter, milder, lower 
in price than the 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. 







American past — now available in a 











lighter, milder, lower-priced 86 Proof BOTTLED IN BOND — 
bottling as a companion to the 100 PROOF | 
world-renowned Old Crow 100 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey | 
The most famous of bonded bourbons 4 





Bottled in Bond! y oon ca available as usual. 


JAMES CROW BUILDS 
HIS FIRST DISTILLERY 
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) | 
GEN. WINFIELD SCOTT AND HENRY CLAY ATTEND A DINNER. J) | Gen. John Morgan writes of Old Crow. 
At home, or when dining out, as he did with Gen. Scott, ) The leader of Morgan’s Confederate Raiders offers to send 
a Senator Clay took pleasure in introducing his guests to Old Crow. _Yf~ Old Crow to Dr. Henry Fox of Lexington, Kentucky. 
Wai: ermine vs iL 








THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
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Palma-Knapp 
Associates 


Instant Reading! No computing neces- 
sary! Quickly, accurately, easily, the 
new Skan Quick Meter determines 
correct camera settings for all color 
olive MM liek Stelle PR oiLi-M slilelioleiael sine 
Brilliantly color-styled in new “Sports- 
man-Gray.” See. it at your photo 
dealer now, $17.50. A product of 
G-M Laboratories Inc. 
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GALVESTON 


A sparkling isle in the Gulf of 


Mexico, sprinkled with palms, 
oleanders, and other tropical 
plants. 32 miles of beach and 
sparkling surf to enjoy. All sports 
and entertainment facilities. Fish- 
ing is tops—night life bright— 
perfect for your vacation. Write 
today for color folder and full 
information. 


Your hosts on the beach are 


hotel BUCCANEER 
and hotel GALVEZ 


Swimming Pool 

Completely Air Conditioned 
Television — Radio 

Superb Seafood 
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more commonly known as “old,” a 
heavier and darker brew than the 
others. A few pubs still offer draught 
stout, although bottled stout is fast 
running the barreled variety off the 
market. With these four basic types 
to work with, various kinds of “‘arf- 
and-arf” can be put together accord- 
ing to taste. A request for a “‘mother- 
in-law,” for example, will be inter- 
preted by most barmaids to mean 
“stout and bitter” (get it?), whereas 
a “granny” is naturally “old and 
mild,” and a B and B is never mis- 
understood to mean Benedictine 
and brandy. 

It is the English custom to drink 
beer at a temperature and in quan- 
tities which most Americans would 
regard, respectively, as tepid and 
substantial. By English law, all 
drinks of a half-pint and up must 
be drawn in a marked glass or tank- 
ard which plainly certifies that the 
drinker is receiving a full half-pint 
or pint. By contract with the brewery 
which usually owns title to the pub 
and leases it to its operators, the 
beer pumps deliver only the prod- 
ucts of that brewery, although the 
so-called “national” brews—Guin- 
ness is an example—are available in 
bottles, as are the brewery’s own 
bottled line, standard brands of fire- 
water, cider, wine and soft drinks. 
A pub operating under this kind of 
brewery tie-up is known popularly 
as a “‘tied”’ house. The relatively few 
remaining pubs which still advertise 
themselves as “free” houses do not 
do so to indicate that they actually 
give beer away. 

Pub prices are fairly well standard- 
ized. There are over three hundred 
and fifty breweries operating in Eng- 
land, and it is only a short stroll 
from one pub to its nearest competi- 
tor if the price of beer in the first 
place is wrong. In the London area, 
a pint of “mild,” the draught with 
the lowest alcoholic content, costs 
around a shilling and a penny, the 
equivalent of fifteen cents, and 
stronger brews may cost up to 
twenty-two cents. Since a careful tip- 
pler can keep a single pint, as well 
as his pipe and a dart game, alive for 
at least an hour, it is not hard to see 
how and why the British pub devel- 
oped into the community social cen- 
ter it has become today. 

While beer prices will hardly vary 
from pub to pub in a large metro- 
politan area, they often fluctuate 
from brass rail to brass rail under a 
single roof. This is because of the 
multiple-bar arrangement. Although 
a small village tavern may have only 
a single barroom, and some very 
elaborate urban fleshpots contain 
up to five distinct drinking areas, the 
average pub consists basically of 
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Look what 


Get rid of “engine rust’’ to 
UNLOCK your car’s HORSEPOWER 


When it takes more and more strength to make your garden shears 
cut, chances are they’re bound up by rust and dirt. 

In much the same way, friction is built up by deposits on close- 
fitting engine parts. We call this “engine rust’’—a ruinous combina- 
tion of water, dirt and acids that binds valves, valve lifters and 
piston rings. It’s why your engine gradually loses pep, wastes gaso- 
line and wears out. 

You can prevent “engine rust” simply by keeping Pennzoil with 
Z-7 in the crankcase. The power ingredient built into this different 
Pennsylvania motor oil keeps harmful deposits away from vital 
engine parts, lets ms Zugh7ifm® lubricate under ideal conditions. 
Your engine stays alive, quiet, easy on gasoline and oil, and instantly 
responsive—because horsepower is unlocked. 

No matter what car you drive or gasoline you buy, you'll feel the 
difference when you switch to Pennzoil with Z-7. Switch for 
summer, now! 
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two: the “public” bar and the “private’ 
bar. 

The distinction between these is very 
simple; the “public” bar is not public 
at all, but private, a kind of clubhouse 
reserved for the “regulars,” or “locals,” 
while the “private” bar is not privete 
but wholly public, open to “casuals.” 
A member of the latter group is never 
truly at home in the “public” bar until 


he has lived in the neighborhood long 
enough to learn local grips and pass- 
words, whereupon he will be welcomed 
to the public bar and may purchase his 
beer for a penny or tuppence per pint 
less than the toffs on the private side. 
The toffs pay more for the same drinks 
simply because of the fact that they 
are toffs, a truly democratic refinement 
of class distinctions. 


In two-bar establishments, the source 
of all liquid refreshment is generally a 
central service area from which the same 
barmaids or barmen pour wassail across 
the mahogany in both directions from 
the same pump and bottles. In fancier 
pubs the “‘private”’ side may be known 
alternatively as a “saloon bar,” a 
“lounge bar,” a “‘family bar,” a “select 
bar,” a what-you-will bar. It might even 





BELL & HOWELL WAS THERE 


AS THE FINEST TEAMMATE in relaying 
action into movies, camera fans “hand it” to 
Bell & Howell’s 172-A. It’s the only two-lens 
8mm magazine camera with the viewfinder 


experience leads to Bell & Howell 


BRING BACK THE CARNIVAL you saw in Bavaria to show 
friends at home. How? With slides and the TDC Model D pro- 
jector, you can relive your exciting trip in full color. Exclusive 
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always in position with lens. At the finish, 
behind home plate, on the tee—the Auto-8 
Explorer performs like a champion. It’s 
yours, with £/2.5 Comat lens, for $169.95. 
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Wind Tunnel Cooling ends focus adjustment between slides. Fan 
draws air through Airflow case at high speed—cools optics and 
slides, prevents “popping” of cardboard mounted films. $74.75. 
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proliferate into several of these, 
sometimes adding, in urban dis- 
tricts, a “snack bar,”’ a “coal hole”’ or 
a “dive,” the last two down in the 
cellar where the noise can’t be heard 
by the bobbies. Sometimes there ex- 
ists also that ultimate holy-of-holies, 
the “‘snug’”—the pub-keeper’s pri- 
vate parlor where he serves not cus- 
tomers but friends, and admission is 
by invitation only. As a rule, all 
drinks will come from the same 
source of supply, while prices will 
vary with décor, service, furnishings 
and opportunities for entertainment. 
The social life of the pub centers 
mainly around the “public” room. 
In the past the “public” room was 
strictly stag. Pa strolled down to the 
pub in the evening tosmoke his pipe, 
drink his pint, have a game of darts 
with the boys, and get away from 
Mum and the kids. Besides the in- 
evitable game, Pa could usually find 
action with his chums at checkers, 
backgammon, shove ha’penny or 
skittles, the last a game something 
like bowls and not, as many people 
are inclined to believe, a kind of 
pretzel. Pa strolled home again 
shortly after ten or eleven P.M., when 
the strictly enforced closing laws put 
him out. When Mum entered a pub- 
lic house, which was not often, she 
took her bit of beer in the stiff for- 
mality of the “private,” “saloon” or 
“family” side, looked at the ugly 
chromos on the walls, and wistfully 
wondered what it was about the 
place that made Pa enjoy it so. 
Today she is beginning to find out. 
New pubs are being planned to com- 
bine the function of taproom, res- 
taurant, lounge and community 
meeting hall for both sexes. An un- 
accompanied woman is still not 
welcome in many public houses, but 
there are others which make a strong 
play for her business. Accompanied, 
she is often as welcome a “regular” 
in the public room as her com- 
panion. Ever-increasing 
mixed drinks, soft drinks and snack 
lunches in many houses are attrib- 


sales of 


uted to her influence. 

Pub food, which can be as simple 
as a slab of bread and cheese to go 
with a pint of mild-and-bitter, as 
elaborate as a well-cooked, well- 
served full-course dinner, is tradi- 
tionally better than average. Many 
metropolitan pubs do a heavy busi- 
ness in quick lunches, and compete 
to see who can serve the best food at 
the lowest price in the most attrac- 
tive surroundings. This helps sell 
beer, still the pub’s life blood. 

Much of the credit for the high 
standards of service, cleanliness and 
quality in the pubs of Great Britain 
must go to the brewers. Nine tenths 
of the seventy-odd thousand pubs in 
England and Wales are “tied” 





houses, owned outright by the brew- 
eries. These premises are leased to 
individual licensees who operate 
them under contract to push the sale 
of the landlord’s beer. 

Each brewer, operating on a 
profit of less than a ha’penny per 
pint, gives his lessee as much ma- 
terial help as possible to make his 
place more attractive than the rival 
pub across the road, which sells a 
different but equally popular brand 
of suds. The brewer insists that win- 
dows be washed, brass shined, 
pumps properly manned, sanitary 
regulations observed. The “free” 
houses, a gradually diminishing 
group, are forced willy-nilly to meet 





Come on In... 
the Water’s Fine! 


That's a mighty inviting call, 
and one you'll be hearing 
all summer long. Yes, hot 
weather sends people scur- 
rying for the seashore, lakes 
and swimming pools. 

But regardless of how YOU 
are going to spend the sum- 
mer months—and your vaca- 
tion—you'll want to have 
HOLIDAY right along with 
you ... to show you how to 
get the utmost enjoyment. 

If you're looking for some- 
place different to spend 
those two glorious weeks (or 
longer), HOLIDAY's word- 
and-picture features will in- 
troduce you to vacation 
wonderlands throughout the 
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articles on foreign spots, in 
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wander farther afield. 
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the same rigidly high standards or 
go out of business. A dirty or slackly 
operated pub fails to survive. The 
better public houses of metropolitan 
London can be identified at a dis- 
tance by the gleam of their door- 
knobs, the shine of their crystalline 
windows, the spotless paint of their 
dignified fronts. They look more 
like branch banks than the branch 
banks do themselves. 

English law is even sterner with 
the pubs than are English brewers. 
Many of the rules governing public 
consumption of stimulating liquids 
in Great Britain are, to put it mildly, 
peculiar. But by and large they are 
intended to provide drink without 
drunkenness, to ensure temperance 
while denying prohibition, to permit 


conviviality without excesses. They 
work. A pub is permitted to be open 
no more than eight or nine hours a 
day, depending on its location with- 
out or within metropolitan London, 
must close at an early hour, and 
must stop serving drinks for at least 
two hours in the afternoon. This 
does not mean that England goes 
thirsty during time out. There are 
“‘off-license” shops (take it off the 
premises to drink it), Jug and Bottle 
departments, and other dealers where 
a free citizen can stock up with pack- 
age goods as he likes. But from the 
time the first Covent Garden pub 
opens its doors in the small hours of 
dawn to serve the first half-pint to 
the earliest market porter, until the 
lights flick their signal in Soho and 
the barman begins his call of 
“Time, gentlemen, time!” and “Drink 
up, lads!” there is no fooling about 
the rules. If, as has been said, a pub- 
lic office is a public trust, so, in Eng- 
land, is a public house. 

A couple of summers ago, when 
Russia sent its superb team of oars- 
men to England to mop the field in 
the Henley Royal Regatta, part of 
the team was lodged at a Thames- 
side inn named, inappropriately as it 
turned out, The Jolly Waterman. As 
residents of the inn, a licensed public 
house, the Russians were entitled by 
the quirks of English law to call for 
strong drink at any hour of the day 
or night, and the innkeeper had 
thoughtfully laid in a supply of 
vodka. This should have made the 
Russians jolly watermen indeed. But 
they moved out, primarily because 
the river was too far away for prac- 
tice runs. The move cost them their 
preferred status in the taproom, led 
to a bitterness of feeling about the 
availability of vodka, and ended 
with public Russian criticism of Eng- 
land’s drinking rules, the use of the 
Thames by motor launches while in- 
vited oarsmen were practicing, No 
Fishing signs, Private Property signs, 
and a number of other restrictions on 
individual liberties, all of which were 
resented by the visitors. 

Having done England handsomely 
in the eye at the Regatta, the team 
left for home with unconcealed 
pleasure at being at last on their way 
back to a free country. They took 
with them the Henley’s Grand Chal- 
lenge Cup. A defeated Briton, lifting 
his nose from a pint of old-and- 
mild to suggest that the name of 
The Jolly Waterman be changed to 
The Hammer and Sickle in wry com- 
memoration of the event, was voted 
down by his fellows on the grounds 
that next time the Russkis might try 
to take the pub home as a further 
trophy. And the British pub, unlike 
cricket and Challenge Cups, is still 
not for export. THE END 
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SING! 


“Close harmony!" That 
blissful moment when 

a thirst is joyously 
serenaded by a refreshing, 
ice-cooled Carioca’n Tonic 
...Collins or Highball. 

Any drink made with 
Carioca—the finer, 
smoother Rum of 

Puerto Rico—is music 

to your taste. ‘‘Carioca 
makes a drink SING!” 
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For 28 ways to enjoy Carioca —write for free Carioca Recipe Booklet to 


SCHENLEY IMPORT CORP., 


122 EAST 42no ST., NEW YORK 


FINE PUERTO RICAN RUM, WHITE OR GOLD, 86 PROOF 
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NORTH AMERICA 


Calendar 
of Summer Events 


Alaska 


June 21. MIDNIGHT SUN BASEBALL 
Gamg, Fairbanks. Held on longest 
day of the year, 10:30 p.m. through 
midnight with no artificial light. 
Best military vs. best local team. 


July 4. Mt. MARATHON MOUNTAIN- 
CLIMBING RACE, Seward. Climbers 
race three miles up a 3000-foot 
mountain and back. 

July 15-17. ANNUAL FOUNDERS’ DAy 
CARNIVAL, Elmendorf Air Force 
Base, Anchorage. Midway, prizes, 
trainer jet rides, entertainment. 

July 18-23. GoLpDEN Days CELEBRA- 
TION, Fairbanks. Parade, Eskimo 
dances, other festivities commem- 
orating discovery of gold in Fair- 
banks. 

July 29-31. GOLDEN NorTH SALMON 
Dersy, Juneau. 


Canada 


June 27-July 30. SHAKESPEARE FESTI- 
VAL, University of Toronto, Ont. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Macbeth, 
Merchant of Venice, by Earle Grey 
Company, in 16th-Century-styled 
outdoor theater; Elizabethan music. 

June 27-Aug. 27. SHAKESPEARE AND 
Music FestivAL, Stratford, Ont. 
Julius Caesar, Merchant of Venice ; 
also Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex. Con- 
certs (July 9-Aug. 6) with Isaac 
Stern and other well-known soloists. 

July 11-16. CALGARY STAMPEDE, Cal- 
gary, Alberta. Cowboys, Indians, 
livestock and Canadian products in 
giant show; parades, midway, danc- 
ing, etc. 

July 21-24. INDIAN Days, Banff, Al- 
berta. Braves, squaws and children 
compete in native sports and crafts; 
singing, dancing and exhibits. 

July 30-Aug. 3. 350TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF ANNAPOLIS ROYAL, Nova Scotia. 
Concerts, parades, pageant of Storm- 
ing of Fort Anne, water sports, 
equestrian fetes by Bengal Lancers 
of Halifax. Naval fleet in attendance. 

Aug. 4-9. GAeLic Mop, St. Ann’s, N.S. 
Costumed competitions in Gaelic 
dancing and piping. 

Aug. 10. CALEDONIAN CLUB FIELD Day, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. Gathering of 
the clans for Highland dancing, 
bagpipe and athletic contests. 

Aug. 15. ACADIAN NATIONAL HOLIDAY, 
Grand Pré, N.S. High church offi- 


cials, dramatization of Evangeline 
story, pageant, fireworks, music. 


Aug. 26-Sept. 10. CANADIAN NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, Toronto. Three-hun- 
dred acres of practically everything 
produced in Canada. 


Sept. 2-11. QUEBEC PROVINCIAL EXHI- 
BITION, Quebec, Que. Agricultural 
show, homecrafts, fine arts, sports, 
spectacle, etc. 


Sept. 5-10. GOLDEN JuBILEE, Alberta. 
Displays, literary and musical com- 
petitions, pageants, etc., climaxing 
summerlong Province-wide celebra- 
tions of Alberta’s fiftieth year. 


Mexico 


June 24. St. JoHN’s Day, Mexico City 
and villages throughout Mexico. 
Bathing festivals in waters believed 
free of evil spirits on this day. 
Sports, flowers, music, etc. 

July 8. DANZA DE LAS PLUMAS, Teo- 
titlan del Valle, near Oaxaca. Festi- 
val with dance story done in enor- 
mous plumed headdresses of battle 
between Spaniards and Indians. 

July 18-24. Fiesta oF Our LADY OF 
Mr. CARMEL, Cerro del Fortin, out- 
side Oaxaca. Ancient harvest festi- 
val dances. 

Aug. 1-6. FesTIVAL OF CHRIST OF THE 
CHAPEL, Saltillo, Coahulia. Fair 
with sale of Indian wares; matachin 
dancers, religious ceremonies. 


Sept. 1-8. Fiesta OF VIRGEN DE Los 
REMEDIOS, Towns in State of Mex- 
ico. Conchero dances; costumes, 
banners, etc. 

Sept. 15-16. INDEPENDENCE Days, all 
state capitals and many other cities. 
On the 15th at 11 p.m. the President 
shouts “Long Live Mexico” from 
the balcony of the National Palace in 
Mexico City. Military parades. 


United States 


June 2-Aug. 28. St. Louis MUNICIPAL 
OperA, St. Louis, Mo. Ten Broad- 
way musicals, including South Pa- 
cific, Vagabond King, plus a Rodgers 
& Hammerstein Concert. 

June 16-18. U. S. OpEN GOLF CHAM- 
PIONSHIP, Olympic Country Club, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

June 19-Sept. 4. BLACK HILLS PAssion 
Pray, Spearfish, S.D. Outdoor 
drama of seven last days of Christ 
on earth. 





June 20-July 30. LewisoHN STADIUM 
CONCERTS, New York, N.Y. Mitro- 
poulos, Monteux, Kostelanetz, oth- 
ers conducting Stadium orchestra 
composed mostly of New York 
Philharmonic players. 


June 21-July 28. Rosin Hoop DeELi 
Concerts, Philadelphia, Pa. Phila- 
delphia Orchestra with world-famous 
guest conductors and soloists. 


June 25-July 30. CINCINNATI SUMMER 
OPERA, at Cincinnati Zoo. Opera 
featuring famous singers, orchestra, 
ballet and chorus. 


June 29-Sept. 5. “Soo” Locks CENTEN- 
NIAL ExPOSITION, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan. Two hundred Great 
Lakes displays; dramatization of 
building and development of the 
locks; parades, carnivals, etc. 


July 1-Sept. 4. THe Lost CoLony, 
Roanoke Island, N.C. Paul Green’s 
symphonic drama about the birth 
of Virginia Dare and the disappear- 
ance of the New World’s first Eng- 
lish colony. 


July 2-4. WorRLD CHAMPIONSHIP TIM- 
BER CARNIVAL, Albany, Ore. Log- 
ging, high-climbing, topping, buck- 
ing, chopping and logrolling con- 
tests. Parade, fireworks, sports, etc. 


July 2-30. CENTRAL City FESTIVAL, Col. 
D’Oyly Carte Company in Mikado, 
Yeoman of the Guard, Trial by Jury, 
H.M.S. Pinafore and Iolanthe. 


July 2-Sept. 3. JacoB’s PILLOW DANCE 
FESTIVAL, Ted Shawn Theater, near 
Lee, Mass. Modern, classical and 
national dance recitals. 

July 3-Aug. 28. CHAUTAUQUA INSTI- 
TUTION, Chautauqua, N.Y. Con- 
certs, operas, religious activities, 
plays, lectures, recreation. 

July 6-Aug. 14. BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL, 
Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass. Charles 
Munch and Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, with guest artists. 

July 11-16. JuNioR LEAGUE HORSE 
SHow, Lexington, Ky. Outdoor 
show with leading horses from all 
over U.S. 


July 12-Aug. 5. Reb Rocks Music 
FESTIVAL, near Denver, Colo. Den- 
ver Symphony Orchestra led by 
Saul Caston. Prominent guestsoloists. 


July 15-17. Newport JAzz FEstTIvAL, 
Newport, R.I. Top jazz artists. 

July 15-24. AQUATENNIAL, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Aqua -Follies with 
Olympic diving stars, water ballet, 
parades, sports. 

July 16-23. Miss UNIVERSE PAGEANT, 
Long Beach, Cal. Contest for most 
beautiful girl in the world. 


July 18-22. CRAFTSMEN’S FAIR OF THE 
SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS, Asheville, 
N.C. Demonstration and sale of 
work by professional craftsmen of 
the Southern mountain area. Music, 
dancing and tale-telling. 


July 25-26. Fiesta or St. JAMES AND 
St. ANNE, Taos, N.M. Torchlight 
procession, Music, games, races, 
costume ball, corn dances by Taos 
Indians. 

July 26-30. FRONTIER Days, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. Old-fashioned rodeo with 
U.S. and Canadian champions; 
costumes, parade, carnival. 


July 29-Aug. 7. SEATTLE SEAFAIR, 
Wash. Nautical carnival with marine 
parade, aqua follies, hydroplane 
races, street dancing and view of 
thirty warships of U. S. Pacific fleet. 


Aug. 1-15. VirnGIniA HIGHLANDS FeEs- 
TIVAL OF Arts, Abingdon, Va. Arts, 
crafts, antiques, historic buildings 
tours, Barter Theater plays. 


Aug. 1-31. OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN 
FestivAL, Ashland. Midsummer 
Night's Dream, All’s Well That Ends 
Well, Henry VI, Part 3, Macbeth, 
Timon of Athens, in an Elizabethan 
Theater. 


Aug. 2-6. CRAFTSMEN’S Fair, Gilford, 
N.H. Demonstration and sale of 
fabrics, furniture, ceramics, jewelry, 
etc., in contemporary and tradi- 
tional design. 


Aug. 9-14. Wor_LD GOLF CHAMPION- 
SHIP AND GEORGE S. MAy INTER- 
NATIONAL CuP MATCHES, Tam 
O’Shanter Country Club, Chicago. 
Top amateurs and professionals in 
seventy-two-hole medal-play event. 


Aug. 10-14. OLD SPANISH Days, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. Spanish pageantry, 
floral floats, stock horse competi- 
tions, dancing in the streets. 


Aug. 11-14. INTER-TRIBAL INDIAN 
CEREMONIAL, Gallup, N.M. More 
than thirty-five tribes in all-Indian 
show; chants, athletics, crafts, paint- 
ings, etc. 

Aug. 12-21. ILL~rnors STATE Fair, 
Springfield, Ill. Agricultural exhibits, 
harness racing, horse shows. 

Aug. 15-20. AMERICAN INDIAN ExPosi- 
TION, Anadarko, Okla. Historical 
pageant, national war dance contest, 
Indian games, parades, arts and 
crafts exhibits. 

Aug. 16-20. FESTIVAL OF THE AMERICAS, 
Los Angeles, Cal. Leonard Bern- 
stein and Los Angeles Philharmonic 
playing American classical and jazz 
music. Guests include Carlos Chavez, 
Bidu Sayao, Isaac Stern. 

Aug. 25-28. PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
Days, Hershey, Pa. Folklore, crafts, 
agricultural and home arts exhibits; 
dancing, regional foods, etc. 

Aug. 27-Sept. 5. lowa STATE Fair, Des 
Moines. One of the biggest and 
most famous. 


Sept. 2-11. NATIONAL AMATEUR TEN- 
NIS CHAMPIONSHIPS, Forest Hills, 
N.Y. Men’s singles, women’s sin- 
gles, mixed doubles. 

Sept. 5-11. Miss AMERICA PAGEANT, 
Atlantic City, N.J. Boardwalk pa- 
rade, floats, national beauty and 
talent contest. 

Sept. 10-18. Paciric Coast FESTIVAL 
oF Music, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Leopold Stokowski conducting or- 
chestra and chorus; guest soloists. 

Sept. 17-25. EASTERN STATES ExPoOsi- 
TION, West Springfield, Mass. Fair 
with New England accent, Colonial 
village, flower and home shows. 





Note: Howipway’s Calendar includes only 
events of regional, national or international 
interest. Dates and facts have been carefully 
checked, but Hotipay cannot be respon- 
sible for changes after press time. Visitors 
should confirm dates locally. For a fuller 
listing, write Holiday Information Service, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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A 17,000-acre estate, secluded high in 
the cool Virginia Alleghanies + + + 


a delightful social scene + + + 
perfectly groomed golf courses, tennis courts, 
swimming pools, skeet fields + + + 
and a standard of service reached only 
by a few resorts, ever +++ 
A Homestead vacation this year 
can be the most relaxing and refreshing 


you've ever enjoyed. 


More family fun than ever before - 
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new sunbathers’ beach” supervised playground 














new outdoor pool 
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NO WET WAVES... 
NO DRIPPY HAIR-DOS 


“ as. 


HAIR-DRY SWIM CAPS 
KEEP YOUR HAIR DRY— 


PROTECT YOUR WAVE,” 
soys FLORENCE CHADWICK 


famous Channel Swimmer 


WATERTIGHT 
SUCTION BAND 
SEALS HAIR IN! 


PATENTED 
INCURVING 
V-RIBS KEEP 
OUT WATER! 


Diving or swimming—be sure 
your hair-do keeps dry and pretty 
with positive Hair-Dry protec- 
tion. Violet embossed U. S. 
Howland De Luxe caps in plastic 
carrying case with comb. Small, 
Medium, Large Sizes. 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 








FOREIGN BAZAAR 


Vlexican Peon Pants 


by Suzi Brewster Duff 


@ On our way to Acapulco last winter we stopped a few days in 
Mexico City and from there made several short excursions into the 
country. It was my first trip to Mexico and I kept looking for all the 
beautiful native costumes I had heard about; when I didn’t see them, 
I began to think it was all a myth. 

Just as I was reaching this conclusion, Tony dragged me off to 
an exhibit at the Museum of Popular Arts and Industries and the 
myth theory exploded with a loud report. I was completely unpre- 
pared for the artistic violence of these mild-looking people and 
emerged from the exhibit late that afternoon with a new and much 
humbler approach to their art. 

Continuing to Acapulco with this respectful attitude, I made pur- 
chases which have proved attractive and unusual at other resorts. The 
most successful of these turned out to be the traditional white wrap- 
around pants of the paisano. Those worn by the Mexican peons are 
made of plain muslin and the usual color is white. However, I find the 
rough native linen a more interesting fabric and this can be chosen 
from an enormous selection of typically Mexican and very beautiful 
colors. The wrap-and-tie waistband makes the question of size no 
problem at all. 

The delightfully lazy ““mafiana” attitude prevalent in Acapulco 
should be taken into consideration when placing orders. Except in 
rare instances, it will take some time before your purchases are ready, 
so you might as well resign yourself to waiting and enjoy the many 
charms of this fabulous resort. “Shop early and get thee to the 
THE END 


beach”’ is a good rule in Acapulco. 
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A successful companion piece to my 
Mexican pants is this traditional wedding 
shirt of the Pueblo Indian 

bridegroom. In the village square of 
Taxco, native Mexicans top their plain white 
costumes with colorful serapes. 


Here is another in the series 

by Suzi and Tony Duff, Houipay’s 
globe-trotting couple with a knack for 
collecting memorabilia that add a 


foreign spice to everyday living 


If you're not going to Mexico in the near future, 
but would like to make a pair of peon pants, sew- 
ing instructions may be had by sending a Sself- 
addressed, stamped envelope to HoLiway Informa- 
tion Service, Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
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WITH TORSION-LEVEL RIDE 
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THE NEW PACKARD ‘FOUR HUNDRED’ —'‘ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE” 


Greatest Ride Development in Automotive History 


RIDE OF possession—a gleam in the owner’s 
r. ... ardent admiration—a gleam in other 
eyes ... this is the impression the new Packard 
is making on owner and onlooker, alike! 

Packard engineers, in common with Packard 
designers, had exclusiveness as their objective. 
For only Packard has Torsion-Level Ride which 
eliminates coil and leaf springs smooths 
the road levels the load—automatically! 
In other cars the twisting forces of wheel shock 


are sent to the frame, creating pitch and bounce 


and wracking of the frame and body. In Packard, 
these same forces are transmitted along the new 
suspension system and absorbed before they 
reach frame or passengers. And an ingenious 
power-controlled levelizer keeps the new Packard 
always at “flight-level”’ regardless of load. 
Packard owners can be proud of more than 
the ride. A new “‘free-breathing” V-8 engine, 275 
horsepower in the Caribbean, 260 in all other 
models, delivers more driving force to the rear 


wheels, at all road speeds, than any other 


American passenger car engine. And new Packard 
Twin Ultramatic is the smoothest, most alert 
of all automatic transmissions. 

Gracefully contoured and luxuriously ap- 
pointed, here is the one new car in the fine 
car field. Your Packard dealer will be happy to 
place the keys to a new Packard at your disposal 


drive it and let the ride decide! 


Take the Key 2 and See 


PACKARD DIVISION ¢ STUDEBAKER- PACKARD CORP 





Take a fresh look at yourself. Do you really smoke 


= q>D q > a 1 for pleasure — or from habit? If it’s pleasure you want, try 
/ Encore Filter Cigarettes—and you will immediately discover—the 


pleasure is all yours. Once you savor their flavor, you’ll keep 
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Wwe %, » Encore Filter Cigarettes are not mass-produced. Each one is sealed without 
glue; each has a crisp, clean open-end mouthpiece. The new package is truly 
a cigarette case in itself. Naturally, Encore Cigarettes cost a little more. 


A PRODUCT OF UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY 
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who 


and where 


Photographer Tom Hollyman. 


Editor Jim Cerruti. 


futhor Santha Rama Rau. 


Picture Story 


e How do all those photographs for 
a HOLIDAY story get taken? We have 
a notion, bolstered by conversations 
with HOLiDAy readers and admirers, 
that most folks think it’s a cinch: 
Photographer Dmitri Brady hops 
into his Jaguar, purrs off to scenic 
Echo Gulch, takes his Rolleiflex out 
of the glove compartment, peers into 
the finder and—Snap!—there’s an- 
other breath-taking, six-column, four- 
color, double-truck HoLipay pic- 
ture, suitable for framing and entry 
into photographic contests. The 
facts are a little different. As evi- 
dence, let us give you a bit of the his- 
tory—a typical history of hard plan- 
ning and hard work—behind the 
photographs for this month’s lead- 
off story on New England. 
Photographic planning for this 
takeout got rolling just under a year 
ago, when HOLIDAy’s research de- 
partment began compiling a fat 
folder of facts, statistics, history, 
scenic highlights, personalities and 
place names of today’s New Eng- 
land. At about the same time, Pic- 
ture Editor Louis Mercier, Art Ed- 
itor Frank Zachary and Associate 
Editor Albert Farnsworth (who spe- 
cializes in photos and art work) be- 
gan holding conferences on the 
story—general approach, space in 
the book, interplay of color and 


black-and-white pictures, choice of 


photographer. Once Tom Hollyman, 
a highly talented HOLIDAY veteran, 
was selected to photograph the 
story, he joined these conferences. 
Farnsworth hurried off to Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for a lengthy discus- 
sion with author Bernard DeVoto. 
Long before Hollyman and Farns- 
worth climbed into their car, they 
knew just where they were going, 
almost exactly which pictures they 
were looking for. Al Farnsworth, in- 
cidentally, was an invaluable part of 
the team, for he is a knowledgeable 
New Hampshireman whose personal 
magnetic compass points, year- 
round, toward the cool hills around 
Squam Lake. 

Hollyman and Farnsworth cov- 
ered 3000 New England miles in ten 
days—from down-East Maine to 
up-country Connecticut. High point 
of the trip for Hollyman was his 
photo interview with Robert Frost 
(see page 45), on Frost’s Vermont 
farm. “I’ve photographed many 
mountains for Hoiipay,” he says, 
“but the most formidable was Rob- 
ert Frost. He had wirelike eyebrows 
that rose into the wrinkles of his 
forehead when he talked in that 


marble-mouthed New England 
way—in which the words come out, 
strangely enough, with elastic built 
into them. He led the conversation 
along to countless subjects (talking 
about The Bomb, he said, ‘The con- 
fusion, confusion—so much con- 
fusion!’). In the woods, he swung an 
ax with authority, clearing an area 
of underbrush almost before I had 
unpacked my camera. As I set up, he 
gave me his life in snatches, explain- 
ing that he was a spurious New Eng- 
lander, born in San _ Francisco. 
“When we came back here to live 
with relatives,’ he said, “we were the 
hole in the bucket.’”’ 

All New Englanders, the HOLIDAY 
team found, are still New Eng- 
landers. As Tom and Al photo- 
graphed a Maine store, one of the 
loungers there remarked, “‘Maybe 
we better chew on straws and scatter 
some hayseed around, just to give 
the city folks the right idea.”’ 

As for all the advance planning 
and its results, Farnsworth says, “As 
usual, we are running only a tiny 
percentage of what Tom shot. But 
we knew before we left that we 
wanted a superb scenic of mountains 
and a lake, a seacoast, a couple of 
schools, Mr. Frost as ‘Mr. New 
England’, real New Englanders at 
work as lobstermen, teachers and 
such, a small village, and voila! 
they are in the book. Me, I had the 
time of my life, and I think the series 
and some of the individual pictures 
are the best that Tom Hollyman and 
HOLIDAY ever came up with.” 


Tip Sheet 

e@ One of our real pleasures here is to 
tip off you, the readers, about cur- 
rent and upcoming HOLIDAY stories 
which we, the editors, consider of 
exceptional interest. Watch, next 
month, for a full-scale, whistle-pro- 
voking survey of the future of world 
travel—a precise preview of the 
planes, trains, ships and other con- 
veyances that will be taking you and 
your family to more distant parts of 
the world in more comfort and less 
time than ever before. The story, by 
James Cerruti, is perhaps most fasci- 
nating because none of it is mere 
speculation: it’s the travel and trans- 
port industry’s own careful estimate 
of the exciting results of plans on the 
drawing boards at this very minute. 


And this month, our own Order of 


Merit, with palms, given to our per- 
sonal pet story in the book, goes. . . 
(roll of drums, please) . . . goes to the 
article about Bali, by Santha Rama 
Rau. You'll find it on page 52. 

THE END 
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183 b ... the year Texas 


won its independence 
... the year we began 
making this great 
Kentucky Bourbon 


Through the years this 
Bourbon has been hand-made 
for the few rather than 
the many. Only 
recently has it 
become available 
nation-wide. 

Ask for 
YELLOWSTONE 
... the only 
Kentucky 
Bourbon labeled 
“THE GREATEST 
AMERICAN 
WHISKEY.” 
YeLLows Tone a 
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100 PROOF 
BOTTLED IN BOND 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN 90 AND 86 PROOF 


YELLOWSTONE, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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New England businessman Melvin Bridges, 

of Stonington, Maine, pauses at day’s end amid the 
gear of his ancient profession. He conducts 

his business in his boat, along the islands and reefs to 
the eastward, where he pulls his lobster traps 

for ten or twelve hours a day, in all seasons and weathers. 


Whoever we are, wherever we come from, 
New England is in our blood, 


New England is our home. A superb portrait 


NEW ENGLAND 


by Bernard De Voto 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TOM HOLLYMAN 


z is a small college,” Daniel Webster is supposed to have said of 


Dartmouth, “but there are those of us who love it.”” The New England 
to which Dartmouth belongs is small, too, the smallest of our regions as 
well as the most continuously and diversely beautiful, and everybody has a 
lot of fixed ideas about it. Also about the people who live in it and who will 
be called here, with forthright originality, the Yankees. 

The Yankees, we are told, are provincial. So a member of the Explorers’ 
Club told me this: Out in Mongolia or Tibet or some such place his small 
expedition was nearing what was going to be its triumphant end: he was 
going to reach some high pass, back of beyond, that no one except the local 
natives had ever seen, with some province untrod by alien feet beyond and 
below it. The elation that far wanderers feel at such a time was on him 
when, a couple of days short of his goal, he met a party of nomadic herds- 
men. It was startling and even heartbreaking that they knew quite a few 
words of English, but it was certainly interesting that they spoke them with 
a Boston accent. (That accent has been described by Mr. Charles Morton 
as part Boston, part Harvard, and part hick.) A couple of days later he 
breasted the last rampart of that high world and, sure enough, there with 
his feet dangling over the edge of the abyss, was Hallowell Bigelow Cabot- 
Lowell, of the class of ’°27, reading President Pusey’s annual report. ““You 
know,” said my informant, who comes from Dedham and is named 
Lowell-Cabot, “the last time I'd seen him was in Spitsbergen.” 

On the other hand, the Yankees are a cosmopolitan breed, with an itch- 
ing heel and a genius for adapting to far frontiers. That is why so many 
New Bostons, New Salems, Portlands, Newports, and Portsmouths are 
scattered over the other forty-two states. So a friend of mine in San Fran- 
cisco told me this: His daughter roomed at Smith College (Northampton, 
Massachusetts, providentially convenient to Amherst and Williams) with 
the daughter of a prominent member of the clan whom Mr. Cleveland 
Amory calls the Proper Bostonians. Last summer the roommate spent part 
of the vacation with my friend’s daughter, and while in San Francisco had 
her nineteenth birthday. Her father telephoned his congratulations and 


affection. He had some difficulty hearing her Continued on Page 36 











The New England look, to the inland, 
is peaceable, pastoral and, of 

course, industrious. Elms, quiet water 
and well-painted barn make this 
Yankee cameo, where the Connecticut 
River flows through Orford, N.H. 


Continued from Page 34 pleased response and 
bade her speak up. She didn’t speak up and he 
demanded, “What are you whispering for?” 
“But, Daddy,” the girl said, “everybody is asleep. 
It’s only five o’clock out here.”’ Then Boston: 
““Nonsense. I’ve been in my office for an hour.” 

Endlessly misconceived, misrepresented, and 
even caricatured as New England has been, the 
most striking thing about it is this: no American 
ever comes here for the first time. Wherever he 


grew up, whoever his forebears were, he seems to 
bring with him something that could be called an 
ancestral memory except that, most likely, his 
ancestors never saw New England, either. 


Some elements of this feeling are easily ac- 
counted for. The history and literature which the 
visitor was taught in school were crowded with 
images and emblems of New England. Moreover, 
in this harried age there is an intense longing for 
our lost serenity, and nostalgia tor what we may 
call Currier & Ives America has pretty well 
identified itself with the landscape of rural New 
England. That tranquillity of heart is associated 
in the visitor’s expectation—by paintings, post 
cards, and calendars if by nothing else—with 
hillside fields marked off by stone walls, and 
village greens where a spire rises from a white 
meetinghouse and is seen through the branches 
of great elms. 

Another element is more mysterious. For there 
is a faint, evanescent feeling of personal recogni- 
tion. Whether at first sight or after quite a while, 
it may be after initial dislike or resentment, the 
visitor frequently experiences a déjd vu of the 
heart. He seems to have been here before. He 
lived here a long time ago; some part of his boy- 
hood was spent here. He had forgotten about it 
but now, in momentary glimpses of things gone 
before he can identify them, he seems to be begin- 
ning to remember. In some profound and subtle 
way he has come home 

We have touched on two of the accepted 
symbols that mean New England to the general 
consciousness. Though frequently employed for 
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counterfeit effects, they are true to the region: 
the fields marked off by the stone walls that are 
so picturesque and signify so much labor through 
sO many generations, and the elm-bordered vil- 
lage green with the meetinghouse topped by a 
spire that shows the influence of Christopher 
Wren—the Georgian or “Colonial” meeting- 
house. But now we need several additional images 
and symbols of New England. 

J] take you first to a mill pond anywhere in the 
region except the industrial centers. It provides 
fine swimming and fishing for boys but the 
masonry dam from which they dive, though 
built for eternity, is now functionless; the water 
that flows through its penstock turns no wheels. 
Next a reminder of the migration that Mr. 
Stewart Holbrook calls the Yankee Exodus—and 
this, too, could be anywhere in the region. Make 
it a marker in the village of Whitingham, Ver- 
mont, up a long valley, deep in the forest that 
has recaptured most of the fields once hacked 
from it. A memorial in Vermont granite has been 
erected on the village green, but this is recent and 
the one I have in mind is older and on a hillside 
above town. It looks like a gravestone till you get 
close enough to read the text. “Brigham Young,” 
it magnificently says, “born on this spot, 1801. 
A man of much courage and superb equip- 
ment.” . . . who ended up in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in what the hymn calls our lovely Deseret 
where the Saints of God are met. 

Finally to another church building, this one at 
Gloucester, Mass. Whereas the meetinghouse 
with the Wren spire is Congregational, this is a 
Catholic church, the Church of Our Lady of 
Good Voyage. Two things about it. The Yankees 
who make up its congregation are, most of 
them, of Portuguese ancestry. And Our Lady, 
whose image stands between the two towers, 
holds a fishing schooner on one forearm and has 
raised her other hand to still the stormy sea. 

She looks out across Gloucester Harbor to the 
Atlantic and, because in New England the sense 
of the past is always with you and the sense of 


the sea seldom absent for long, we may begin 
with both. The Yankees, who invented a fair 
half of the machines and institutions and ideas 
that produced the contemporary United States, 
also invented about ninety-five per cent of the 
American religions. Their sects have contended 
mightily without reaching agreement on what 
man’s fate is. But there has never been any 
ambiguity about New Engiand’s fate: it is geo- 
graphical. It begins here, at the coastline. 

A long coast. Its western end is almost at the 
western end of Long Island Sound—Greenwich, 
Connecticut. It stretches to Eastport, Maine, and 
beyond it to where the St. Croix River comes out 
to meet the twenty-foot tides of Passamaquoddy 
Bay. It is multitudinously indented, an always 
changing succession of coves, inlets, bays, and 
estuaries. Most of them are short and narrow, 
but Narragansett Bay has room for the worlds’ 
navies plus whatever multimillionaires’ yachts 
may still survive; and Penobscot Bay, beautiful 
in all weathers and beloved by sailors of small 
boats, trends deeply into Maine. Creeks and rivers 
come down to many of these inlets. Most of the 
streams are short (though the Connecticut River 
bisects the region from north to south) but they 
were routes to the interior long before there were 
roads. They and the inlets they end in turned the 
Yankees to the sea. 

So Mr. T. S. Eliot, who grew up in St. Louis 
and has spent his life in England but seems 
nevertheless to have lived some secret part of his 
boyhood in New England like the rest of us— 
Mr. Eliot hears the lost sea voices. Others heard 
these voices long before the Pilgrims got to 
Plymouth—Portuguese, Breton, Basque, and half 
a dozen other stocks who came to this coast.for 
fish; and a gilded cod still watches over the 
proceedings of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts. Fifty years after Plymouth, the Yankees 
were shipping lumber as far as Madagascar and 
long before that the King’s men were ranging the 
forest to mark with a broad arrow the pines that 
would make masts for the royal navy. The 





Yankees have traded in timber, shingles, and the 
like ever since; if Paul Bunyan had a birthplace 
anywhere, it was in Maine. After the great days 
of lumber it was the coastwise trade; then it was 
the trade in slaves and molasses with Africa and 
the West Indies. 

The whalers were in the Antarctic, the slavers 
off the Guinea Coast, and the merchant captains 
and supercargoes everywhere. Wherever there 
was a profit to be taken there was a Yankee ship- 
master to lay his craft on her beam ends if need 
be, to get over the bar first and snatch it from 
the British. The names of Boston, Salem, Ports- 
mouth, New London, and a dozen other towns 
were familiar in Asiatic ports and South Sea 
islands that had never heard of the United States. 
Yankee children worked into their counting-out 
rhymes such names as Surinam, Diamond Head, 
Pernambuco, Ilo-Ilo. The mansions that should 
be common beside the inland greens, but aren’t, 
cluster at the ports. See them on Newburyport’s 
High Street, at Wiscasset, wherever the ships 
came home. They are gracious with carved in- 
terior cornices, mantel pieces, and dadoes by 
artisans who had learned their Adam and Mc- 
Intire. They were full of treasure-trove from 
everywhere, chinaware, silk prints, ivory, lacquer 
work, jeweled statuettes of heathen gods. 

Collateral heirs quarrel over that loot nowa- 
days, or it has passed to the institutions which its 
collectors so handsomely endowed. The great 
age lasted to produce the clipper ship, which 
may well have been the most beautiful object 
American craftsmen have ever made, and then 
it ended. Bowsprits no longer thrust over the 
cobbled streets of the water fronts. You must 
look for the tall masts and intricate rigging in the 
museums—at Salem, New Bedford, Mystic, New- 
port. The shipyards build only small boats now 
except at Bath, Fore River, and Groton, where 
the Navy keeps the ways busy But the big stone 
wharves still traffic in aromatic stuffs, coffee, 
spices, sandalwood; and New England, so early 
shaped by the sea, still looks out to sea. 


Along the coast a man is a captain if he owns 
or sails a boat, any boat at all. At Chilmark, 
Chatham, Yarmouth, and many similar places 
you can be ferried about the harbor by weather- 
beaten, salty, indestructible sea dogs in their seven- 
ties, spouting their inherited lingo and recounting 
personal adventures with lovely brown wenches, 
cannibals, mooncussers, and mutineers—sea 
dogs doing their stuff for five dollars an hour, 
who have never been beyond the breakwater. 

A still more rigid protocol is that of amateur 
captains and crews, from the myriad Snipes to 
the racing yachts whose balloon spinnakers, with 
the sunlight on them and clouds for background, 
make them almost as beautiful as the clippers. A 
landsman may not venture to say much about 
their rituals of precedence, procedure, idiom, and 
costume. Enough that the coast is the summer- 
sailor’s paradise. A Sunday at Edgartown, Mar- 
blehead, or Boothbay Harbor is a maritime 
traffic jam. The Gloucestermen have not raced 
the Bluenoses for some years now, but there is 
nothing gentle about the annual Bermuda Race 
that sails from Newport. And from some head- 
land such as Highland Light watch a freighter 
making out to sea, to the sea wine-dark with 
evening or slate gray with the anvil-topped 
clouds fhat mean a blow is coming up. It remains 
New England’s portal on the infinite. 

The blow coming up still brings the sea foam- 
ing over Norman’s Woe, the Dry Salvages, and 
a hundred other reefs, shoals, and races. Every 
equinox and every winter adds to the heroic 
chronicle. Gloucester still needs the intercession 
of Our Lady of Good Voyage. It has an annual 
ceremony for those lost at sea, and on Memorial 
Day many another coastal town scatters flowers 
on the ebb tide. The Yankee names on the new 
gravestones are Portuguese, Scandinavian, Greek, 
or Italian for the most part, and they are those 
of fishermen. Fishing is the principal maritime 
commerce remaining to New England, with 
diesel-powered draggers and seiners, much differ- 
ent from the schooners of yesterday. No poetry 


The New England look, along shore, 
is busier but equally typical, equally 
industrious. This is Gloucester, 
Mass.—a city of ships and shipping, 
still, after three centuries, the 

home port of a great fishing fleet. 


celebrates the little hookers on their innumerable 
errands, and the lobstermen remain unsung. 

At Bar Harbor and thereabout mountains rise 
sheer from the sea. Cape Cod is a long sandspit 
thrust eastward with nothing beyond it till you 
get to Spain. Cape Ann is a granite headland. 
The two big islands, Nantucket and Martha’s 
Vineyard, are the maritime provinces of Mas- 
sachusetts. Small islands cluster everywhere east 
of Long Island Sound. Some are fashionable— 
Mount Desert, Fishers Island, North Haven; 
some famous for une or another reason, like 
Smuttynose and Deer Isle; most of them known 
outside the region only to summer sailors, vaca- 
tionists, and artists. Sometimes the Federal Govy- 
ernment sells a small one it no longer needs; the 
buyer gets at a bargain-counter price a lighthouse 
or a Coast Guard station that, like the inland 
dams, was built for the ages. Except those fre- 
quented by summer folk, the islands are as re- 
mote as Europe, or more remote. The islanders 
live mainly by fishing and lobstering, asking 
leave to go their way without regard to the main- 
land, unusually self-contained even for this region 
of individualists. It will be a sad day when 
scholars learn that an authentic folklore flour- 
ishes among them, in contrast to the machine- 
made stuff of the mainland that has caused so 
much learned rejoicing. 


The rest of New England’s geographical des- 
tiny is mountainous and glacial. The ice carved 
the cliffs, scoured the hills, rounded the valleys, 
and created the diversification of a landscape 
that changes continuously as you travel it. It put 
a curse on the Yankee farmer but bestowed two 
blessings, the innumerable lakes and falls in the 
creeks. It left a thin but rich soil on the hill- 
sides where the forests of hardwoods and ever- 
greens took root. The original stand, the Great 
Forest, was systematically despoiled, as has been 
the American habit everywhere, yet from the air 
New England remains hidden by trees. 





Ti ¢ lakes are at your choice and to your taste, 
from thimblefuls high in the Franconia and 
Presidential peaks, to Walden Pond, to the 
hundred-mile strip of Lake Champlain with the 
Adirondacks on one shore and the Green Moun- 
tains on the other. (A convention it would be 
unthinkable to violate requires me to mention 
Chargoggaggoggmanchaugagoggchaubunagunga- 
maugg.) Champlain has been attracting painters 
and vacationists for well over a century. Indeed 
they all have—Moosehead and the other Maine 
lakes for which all the fishing tackle has been 
named (except such as is named for Maine riv- 
ers), Winnipesaukee and Memphremagog which 
are the most beautiful, unless you think New- 
found or Squam or Caspian or the fiordlike 
Willoughby is. If you do, lovers of fifty others 
will denounce you. 


The glaciers that bulldozed so much soil off 


the hillsides also filled the soil everywhere with 
stones. As true a symbol of New England as any 
1 have named, though one little seen and less 
regarded by the tourist, is the stoneboat. Drawn 
by oxen, a horse, or a man’s family, it was the 
sledge on which the stones that make those pic- 
turesque walls were dragged from the fields to 
make farming possible. Robert Frost has a poem, 
4 Star in a Stone- Boat, and his star is a meteorite, 
but few other Yankee farmers have ever been 
able to take time from prying boulders out with 
crowbars to muse about such mysteries. The 
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New England’s past survives largely in its 
philosophy, more rarely in its honored old trades 
and institutions. James Archibald Richmond 

still works as a blacksmith in Brandon, Vt., 
where his hainmer clangs in the empty smithy and 
his cat, Snook, is often his only companion. 


labor is not yet finished, it will never be, for 
every year when the snows melt more stones 
have risen to the surface. Mr. Frost’s Mending 
Wall plumbs one profundity of the New England 
soul that was shaped by this glacial debris. An- 


other one shows in a remark by a neighbor of 


mine in Vermont, “‘Seems as if a spell comes on 
my menfolks every so often, and then nothing 
will do them but they’ve got to get out and move 
some stuns.” The Yankee Sisyphus. 

No other agricultural labor in America has 
ever been so great as that represented by the hill 
farms. The Yankee pioneer cleared the hillsides 
because they did not have to be drained, were 
freer of frost than the lowlands, and for a brief 
time had the humus left by the forest he got rid 
of. This landscape, I repeat, is the landscape that 
means our lost serenity. It is the stage set of our 
fantasy. In the high mowing a whetstone clangs 
against the scythe blade long ago, a music as 
poignant and comforting as that of sleigh bells in 
the moonlight on the same hills about the lamplit 
village. Here are the spring into which the bare- 
foot boy plunges his hot cheeks, the pasture he 
brings the cows from as evening comes on, the 
fire round which the swains and maidens chase 
each other at a sugarin’-off. Well, only a tough, 
tenacious, stiff-necked race could have cleared 
these hills or farmed them. But my point is not 
how the Yankee character was honed sharp right 
here but how it has remained constant through 


New England’s classic country stores have just 
about vanished, except where they have been 
restored, like this one. Vrest Orton’s Country Store 
in Weston, Vt., was remade in the image of 

the one his father once ran, now does a 

handsome business in mail orders and tourists. 


the tides of change and how the original stock 
has impressed it on the successive immigrations. 

Years ago when William Allen White was 
working on his life of Calvin Coolidge, I drove 
with him to Vermont. Repeatedly he shook his 
head and asked, “‘Aren’t there any fat men 
here?’ And in the Coolidge barn, at Plymouth, 
looking at fragments of sadirons, old harness, 
and the usual clutter, he asked the question a 
Kansan must always ask, “Don’t these people 
ever throw anything away?” 

Why, Yankees come in all sizes and configura- 
tions but it is true that one marked type has 
always been common, lean and compact, thin- 
cheeked, bony, looking but little older at seventy 
than at thirty. It is true, too, that the immigrant 
stocks have tended to take on these same linea- 
ments. As for throwing something away, not 
while a use for it can be conceived. Let dwellers 
in a more opulent geography waste their sub- 
stance if the fools will; work has always been 
too hard here and solvency, which is heavenly 
grace, too hard to maintain. I twitted a friend 
of mine about a trivial display of parsimony. 
A member of a family that is rather more than 
wealthy and married into an equally rich one, 
she blushed. ““You mustn’t say such things to 
me,” she said, “I was taught that when I couldn't 


squeeze any more toothpaste out of the tube 
with my fingers, I must use my heel.” They say 


that when Erskine Continued on Page 40 











New England is responsible for much that is 
great in American education. Here, on 
the campus, are Patricia Sandborn, student, and 
Miss Harriet Newhall, Director of Admissions 

of Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
the third oldest women’s college in America. 


Continued from Page 38 Caldwell quitted Maine 
after an unsatisfactory venture there, he an- 
nounced that he was going back to his own coun- 
try, where there wasn’t no difference nohow be- 
tween ten cents and eleven cents. An exact aware- 
ness of that one-cent difference is at the very basis 
of the New England mind. Ignorance of it in 
regard to the public funds has always been the 
accusation made by the Proper Bostonians against 
the Irish Bostonians who have succeeded them in 
the city government. I heard one such sum up his 
kind’s condemnation of a man he liked and ad- 
mired: “Jim Curley don’t know the difference 
between principal and interest.”’ You will remem- 
ber the young Boston widow whose stanchness 
was widely approved; she took up prostitution, 
though she was tempted to dip into capital. 


Hold this frugality to the light. One aspect of 


it has created ten thousand derisive anecdotes, 
and can indeed lead to meanness and miserliness 
that corrode the human spirit. And yet another 
aspect leads straight to the neatness, clarity, and 
precision that are true elegance. This elegance is 
the swept and garnished New England country- 
side, the houses and town halls and meeting- 
houses whose white paint is spiritual dignity, the 
fanlights of the mansions, the scrubbed stoops 
(with a pumpkin on them at harvesttime) of the 
farmhouses, the farmhouses themselves, sited not 
only so that they are sheltered from the prevailing 
wind but so that they take in the vista of the 
creek curving toward the fold in the hills. 

It is almost inconceivable now that the hill 
farms were once a wheat country and a sheep 
country. That period could not possibly last; the 
upland soil washed into the creeks long ago. The 
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Yankee Exodus that Mr. Holbrook writes about 
began even before the Middle West was opened 
up, and there was no stopping it once the Yankee 
farmer heard about cropland that was flat, had 
deep soil, and was free of stones. Concern about 
the abandoned New England farm and the 
abandoned New England spinster became a fix- 
ture in American journalism. The forest began 
to take back the fields which that nightmare 
labor had cleared. Many miles of stone walls it 
was a weariness to build are deep in hardwoods 


now. Family burying grounds are thickets of 


weed trees. Lilacs, strayed garden perennials, and 
apple trees blossom among maples that have 
choked off what once were lanes. 

The farmers who did not go west moved to 
the vaileys and to whatever flatland New England 
has, mainly in Connecticut, Down East in Maine, 
and along the Connecticut River. Sometimes 
they moved their town halls and meetinghouses 
with them. Valley soil, truck gardening, and 
dairy farming saved the stricken agriculture. 
Aroostook County has made the potato famous; 
in summer the Connecticut Valley is wonderfully 
pleasing striations of green and white, the onion 
fields and the cheesecloth tents that shade the 
tobacco fields. But the truth is that not many of 
the original Yankees were talented farmers; their 
genius was of a different kind. So agriculture 
largely passed into the hands of those who had 
the talent: Poles, Italians, French-Canadians, 
Slavs, a few Russians and Greeks, and of course 
the Finns, who would work in a mill only long 
enough to raise the first payment on an aban- 
doned farm. They knew how to make the glacial 
rubble yield the comforts that their predecessors 


could not get from it. They knew, too, what the 
quintessential Yankee Robert Frost (also an im- 
migrant; he was born in San Francisco) meant by 
his commandment, Build soil! . . . And agricul- 
ture will profit even more than the small indus- 
tries if the contentious and hoodwinked states 
ever sanction some public power projects. 

The hill farms ceased to be agriculture but re- 
mained landscape. New England has been a 
summer resort for more than a century and has 
steadily increased in popularity as a winter- 
sports center. Moreover, the exhausted fields and 
sagging houses, which up to the last war could 
often be bought for less than the timber in the 
woodlots was worth, attracted people who 
wanted respite from city noise and strain. “Sum- 
mer folks” turned from renting to buying and so 
went on the tax rolls. Rich outlanders bought up 
such showplaces as the hill towns had, chiefly in 
southwestern Vermont and onnecticut’s Litch- 
field Hills. Where nothing sufficiently imposing 
existed they built their own; because they invaded 
the Berkshires at the nadir of the national taste, 
a beautiful area is freckled with monstrosities 
almost as appalling as those at Newport. (Change 
has overtaken them, too; many are schools, 
hospitals, and religious retreats now.) But most 
of the summer folks who became taxpayers were 
professional people, especially academics. 


A more important immigration that had been 
going on for a long time was accelerated by the 


depression, people whose workrooms or studies 
could be anywhere: writers, painters, musicians, 


A New Hampshire town is 


handicraftsmen. 





typical; it has an orchestra, founded by such an 
immigrant, that plays on antique instruments the 
music written for them. That some instruments 
are hard to come by does not bother its members, 
for they make what they cannot find. “*Vermont’s 
actual farming farmers amount to less than a 
fourth of its population,” says a treatise just pub- 
lished. The explanation is not only the small 
industries; it is also the writers, painters, etchers, 
illustrators, composers and dancers whom the 
state has attracted and the craftsmen who work 
in wood, metal, ceramics, glass, fabrics and 
plastics. In their small shops they practice an 
exquisite and fastidious workmanship, entirely 
true to the tradition of New England. What do 
you lack? Gunstocks, fiddles, cabinets, precision 
instruments of brass, ornamental ironwork, 


glass mosaics or stained-glass windows, carved 


semiprecious stones, models of the night sky or 
of molecules, laminated tables, chairs of inlay, 
miniatures, intaglio work? There are native or 
naturalized Vermonters to provide it. 

Still another immigration has recently been 
making itself felt, even in upper New England. 
Big manufacturing firms are establishing branch 
plants where highly skilled labor is abundant, 
and where there is quiet, and clean air and the 
rural outdoors. Thus a cycle of change has come 
all the way round to the beginning again. It 
requires a final note on geography as fate. 

Of the highlands, the most fateful were those 
farthest west, especially the Berkshires. For one 
fundamental feature of New England geography 
lies outside New England—the Hudson River. 
It is a water route for freight to New York 
Harbor; and the Mohawk Valley which opens 


off it is a route, along which the Erie Canal was 
built, to the Great Lakes and the Mississippi. No 
canal could cross the granite spine of New Eng- 
land. New England lost the industrial lead that 
it had achieved over New York and Pennsylvania. 
It was forced back on the mechanical skills which 
have become its specialties and has flourished by 
means of them ever since. 

For the Yankees who turned to the glacial 
waterfalls had found the genius of their breed. 
We may now return to those masonry dams that 
are the vestiges of another age. They are on all 
rivers and creeks and on some brooks so small 
that you can hardly believe the evidence. Beside 
them are brick walls it would take high explosives 
to demolish, though roofs and windows have 
been gone for two generations or more. The 
walls are those of little mills that were powered 
by the dams, the mills to which the Yankee 
genius brought precision, versatility, and un- 
surpassed craftsmanship. The Yankees were pre- 
destined smiths, mechanics, artificers, contrivers, 
innovators. The direct and orderly progression 
of machine processes was their intellectual idiom. 
Indeed it was their spiritual well-being, for what 
is the logic of machines if it is not the identical 
economy, exactness, propriety and neatness that 
| have already called elegance? At the village 
green, the exquisite steeple and the scrubbed 
stoop with a pumpkin on it; in the shipyards, the 
lines of the clippers; in the shop, a turret lathe 
or a drop forge growing ever more complex and 
automatic as Yankee logic works out its func- 
tions. Note that the sects held God Himself to 
the demands of logic and machined their dogmas 
to tolerances of a ten-thousandth of an inch. 


New England’s much-admired boys’ boarding 
schools now attract scholars from many parts of 
the country. Leaning on the fence at the small 
Holderness School, Holderness, N.H., are 

three students and the Rev. William Judge, the 
school chaplain and a teacher of Latin and Greek. 


The mills were everywhere. The town where | 
have spent the pleasantest of my summers is far 
to the north; it has five hundred inhabitants and a 
single woodworking mill. A century ago it had 
1200 inhabitants and the two creeks powered a 
grist mill, a sawmill, a planing and turning mill, 
a fulling mill, a fanning mill, and one of those 
primordial ““machine shops” that would do any- 
thing the surrounding market wanted done. 
What ended this happiest period of the industrial 
revolution was not only the spread of steam and 
later electric power that made industrial concen- 
trations economical, but even more the develop- 
ment of the railroad network. Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, whose geographical relationship to 
the railroads was favorable, developed the mill 
town as we now know it—and learned the vul- 
nerability of a one-industry economy when later 
shifts came. But in upper New England the loss 
of the mills was a greater disaster than the pass- 
ing of the hill farms. At about the same time 
large-scale lumbering began to peter out; the 
forest was as exhausted as the hilltop fields. 


The towns hung on. I point again to th« 
tenacity and ingenuity of the breed who built 
them but something else is to be stressed more 
The New England town, which is a township and 
may contain several villages, has always been a 
community. We speak of it as the society that 
first gave self-government to America; in the 
farmer on his feet in town meeting to hold the 
seelectmen to account we see the primary mecha- 
nism of democracy. That is true enough but the 
Americans were traveling toward that goal by 
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other roads as well; the greater point here is that 
from the beginning the town was a society where 
people were members one of another. That ex- 
plains its vitality and is the-reason why anyone 
who writes about New England must keep com- 
ing back to the towns. On the successive New 
England frontiers civilization did not have to 
develop slowly, step by step. It was taken there 


fully developed in units already organized and of 


established community habits. Nor does the com- 
munity stop at some Tenth Street boundary, with 
the fringe an. farms excluded. It extends all the 
way to the next town line and incloses the propri- 
etors of the farthest fields, trap lines, and summer 
camps in the common consciousness. It is re- 
markably independent of that next town, though 
practiced also in co-operating with it. And if the 
towns are independent of one another they are 
even more remarkably independent of the states. 
Independence is the other face of elegance. 

As the towns hung on, so did a surprising num- 
ber of woodworking mills. They had made every- 
thing for a wide market; now they made shoe 
pegs, heels, toothpicks, hoe handles, bowls, end 
tables, or toilet paper. Sometimes a town’s sol- 
vency depended on a single mill that provided a 
small payroll and a market for the woodlots. You 
see them in the most thinly populated valleys; 
every few years they are rebuilt after a flood has 
swept them downstream. The forest began to 
return a larger yield; pulp mills came to utilize 
the wood that would not make lumber ; the veneer 
and plywood business came into being. The me- 
chanical specialties proliferated; as far up the 
Connecticut Valley as Springfield, Vermont, there 
are famous machine-tool plants, and your maple 
sugar may have been processed farther north. 
Today the town is a complex equilibrium: truck 
farms, dairy farms, mills, summer residents and 
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The New England profile achieves its aquiline summit in 


New Hampshire’s tumbled White Mountains. Mt. 
Chocorua, called “‘America’s Matterhorn” 

and “the most photographed peak in America,” lifts 
a stony face above its lake in a landscape 

equally admired by visitors and lifetime residents. 


Here is New England—the classic portrait of his 
home country which every American carries 

in his memory, whether or not he has ever been here. 
Burke Hollow, Vt., stands unchanged—white 

church spire above the trees, stone walls, 

neat fields climbing the steep and lovely hills. 


winter sports, the tourist trade, a preparatory 
school or a sanitarium. And now that the wheel 
has come full circle, the branch plants. The more 
the New England town has changed, the more it 
has remained the same thing. 


We may note two types that, under pressure of 


change, lapsed from the town community. Some 
families, perhaps with a strain of Juke blood in 
them, clung in fear and twisted pride to the 
stripped uplands. Probably they have numbered 
fewer, all told, than the novels that have capital- 
ized on their pitiful manias. And there were those 
who slipped rejoicingly into the encroaching for- 
est; New England has no name for them but they 
would be called poor whites anywhere else. Their 
goiters and incests scandalized such neighbors as 
got word of their warrens deep in the hills. But 
they went their own way, interfered with no one, 
broke few laws except those relating to deer 
hunting, and sometimes even paid some taxes. 
The men trapped, gathered ferns, patrolled power 
lines, did a little smuggling or burned a little 
charcoal, hired out occasionally to a farmer or 
worked a spell for the lumber company. In the 
summer the girls went down to wash dishes at a 
resort hotel and in the fall they came back preg- 
nant to renew the stock. They lived better than 
has generally been believed—I remember a poem 
by one of the proletarian geniuses of the 1930's 
that wailed about the ignominy of eating wood- 
chuck, which happens to be a delicacy much 
sought after by gourmets—and they have seemed 
content in their secession. 

Good roads and the strengthening rural econ- 
omy have eliminated most of them. Those that 
remain worry health departments but sociologists 
seem to be proud of them. “Up that creek,” a 


professor boasted to me, “I could show you five 
families that haven’t even got a privy.’ They per- 
form at least one cultural service: south of the 
Maine woods they are the only Yankees who 
keep woodscraft alive. At that, | was discon- 
certed last summer when, arriving to wander for 
a couple of days with one skilled eluder of game 
wardens, I found that his clan had acquired a 
television set. They could get, it turned out, 
Schenectady. 

Does this summary of rapid change imply that 
I am adding another lament to the long series of 
epitaphs on the New England economy and ele- 
gies for the extinct Yankees? No, though that 
form of poetic fantasy makes good reading. New 
Engiand is decadent, we have been hearing for 
well over a century now. There are no Yankees 
left, or only the rejected and unfit; the rest are 
what Henry James called “the gross little aliens” 
who were “‘a sponge saturated with the foreign 
mixture and passed over almost everything | 
remembered.” As for their region, the next stanza 
has always said, it is headed toward bankruptcy, 
is becoming the Nation’s No. | Economic Prob- 
lem, and perhaps the best thing for everyone would 
be to set it aside as a national park. 

Recall the lowa farmer on tour who stopped 
his Cadillac to watch a New Hampshire farmer 
mowing, with a scythe, the steep edge of a hay- 
field. The lowan asked him scornfully what he 
did with his profits from this rocky barrens. He 
put em in lowa farm mortgages, the Yankee 
said, and the remark, which issues from the dif- 
ference between ten cents and eleven cents, ex- 
presses a bedrock principle of regional economics. 
What the century-old elegy disregards is the dis- 


proportionate concentration of wealth and the 
density of manufacture in New England. The 
Continued on Page 44 


wealth must have been 























New England's conscience and character are still 
visible in the careers of its great citizens. Frank 
Boyden has been headmaster of Deerfield Academy, 
Deerfield, Mass., for fifty-four years; at seventy-six, 
he still rides a buggy and plays baseball on 

the campus of the school he has made eminent. 


Continued from Page 42 amassed somehow 
and from something; it capitalizes an enormous 
amount of national and international as well as 
regional business. The tears currently being shed 
over the shift southward of the (locally owned) 
New England textile industry have blinded 


mourners to the spread across New England of 


the electronics industry. 

As for the long emigration of Yankees and the 
immigration of “gross little aliens,” the mourners 
leave two things out of account. They ignore the 
Yankees who did not join the exodus but stayed 
home and bred mightily. And they ignore the 
vigor of the stock, folkways and social institu- 
tions. That vigor has moulded the immigrants in 
the original image, making of the latecomers 
Yankees indistinguishable from the firstcomers, 
who were themselves a very mixed stock. If a 
selectman is named Sullivan or Santucci or Sci- 
pola nowadays, he not only feels, thinks, and 
especially talks like Eli Perkins but looks like 
Eli’s twin. .. . The immigrants came here with the 
hope of getting ahead in the world, and they 
found the educational system which the old stock 
had worked out to facilitate that aspiration. 


The general public, however, likes the cliché of 


Yankee decadence too much ever to give it up. 
Some part of it may be ascribed to one of the 
seasons. There is no spring here, there is only mud 
time, and it is hellish. The winter has been uncon- 
scionably libeled. Away from the seacoast it is 
stimulating and even beautiful. Summer is 
charged with opulence and fecundity, a violence 
of growth that makes the universal forest a jungle. 
It is a passionate season, attuned to the Puritan’s 
passionate heart. But fall is an almost intolerable 
beauty, an ecstasy of color, a splendor too great 
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for the frail senses of mankind. So a metaphor is 
inevitably imposed: the year is dying, this autumn 
loveliness must prefigure the -region’s death. 
Surely you can see that New England is autumnal 
and therefore dying. 


Stereotypes about the Yankees are also much 
too beloved to be given up. Most of them go back 
to the Yankees of the Exodus. By the hundred 
thousand they went out to Oregon and Nebraska 
and Minnesota and Arizona, and to all wilder- 
nesses and way stations in between. They sowed 
the land with colleges and loan companies, with 
transcontinental railroads and _ inconceivably 
woozy utopian experiments, with revolutionary 
political ideas and Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. They furiously peddled the Yankee 
notions, both kinds: tinware and whittled bowls 
and brass clocks and, so the comic weeklies pro- 
claimed, wooden nutmegs; the abolition of 
slavery and the prohibition of strong drink (which 
they had conspicuously omitted to institute in 
New England), humane treatment of the in- 
sane, and the immediate Second Coming of 
Christ, tax-supported schools, celibate marriage, 
and polygamy. 

The stereotypes are as various as the actuality. 
The Yankee as bumpkin with a hat all bound 


‘round with a woolen string, chewing a straw and- 


talking “bout the caows—the earliest figure of 
farce in our literature and still a fixture on the 
radio and in Eugene O’Neill’s plays. The Yankee 
as Sam Slick, just too dum’d smairt for other 
bumpkins and for you city fellers, peddling light- 
ning rods for cows and swamproot bitters and 
stock in the Portland city hall. The Yankee as 























busybody, reformer, agitator. The Yankee of our 
oral facetiae; Cap’n Simmons, “no kith or kin of 
mine, thank God,” will do for a sample. 

And down this corridor are so many images of 
the Yankee as Puritan that I can only shrug and 
check the bet. I tell you severely that the Puritan 
had little to do with Maine, less with Vermont, 
and nothing at all with Rhode Island—or half of 
New England—and that he was a divided soul. 
He was a beset artist, a lover of fine glass and fine 
silverware, of bright colors, of the art of rhetoric, 
of (outside the meetinghouse) music; he created 
our most beautiful architectural styles. God 
knows he feared the poisons that lurk in well 
water and could not graduate a class or ordain a 
minister without floods of alcohol in which the 
unrighteous man would have foundered. He re- 
proached himself for yielding too eagerly and 
often to the seductiveness of women and the 
statistics show what he was talking about. 

Boxing the compass, the stereotypes assert too 
much. As one who is without New England 
blood, breeding, or inheritance but has spent his 
mature life here, | demur. The Yankees are sup- 
posed to be a taciturn and laconic breed, speaking 
little and in unstressed, epigrammatic irony, hid- 
ing their private thoughts and private lives behind 
a cool impersonality of speech. They are the most 
indefatigable talkers on earth, of a more than 
Sicilian volubility. It takes an outlander years to 
learn how to break in even momentarily on their 
logorrhea. The stranger who comes among them 
never gets accustomed to the reckless and unbut- 
toned outpouring of their most intimate secrets. 
A repressed people? Orgiastic is the better word; 
I would be happy to take you to a dog track, to 
any town or county fair, or for that matter along 





any river bank or down any country road when 
evening has fallen. Graceless and bad-mannered? 
Well, yes, the Bostonians. They always have 
been; even the naturally courtly Irish have lapsed 
by attraction into a belligerent crankiness. But 
away from Boston they are warm and gracious. 
Prone to eccentricity? Yes, thank God, both the 
old stock and the immigrant or galvanized Yan- 
kees .. . It means that in the Yankee common- 
wealth the right for a man to be himself is exer- 
cised and respected. 


Which brings us back, as always, to the New 
England countryside and the New England town. 
And to the question with which I began, why so 
many Americans from other regions, on coming 
here for the first time, feel at home. 

By whatever distant rivers the Yankees sat 
down, they wept when they remembered Zion, 
and they still do. In the last desert between the 
last blue rocks, Mr. Eliot rejoices in the lost lilac 
and the lost sea voices, the bent goldenrod and 
the whirling plover. (Killdeer, he would have said 
if he were more recently from Zion.) On the far 
side of the continent Stewart Holbrook remem- 
bers great-aunt Sharon picking up a great pink- 
and-white conch shell to sound over the Vermont 
hillside the note which was a “warning that a 
Yankee God had brought noontime again.”’ New 
England is those voices, that music, those wings, 
those hills and waters. It is an enduring perfume, 
a landscape not so much lost as found all over 
again and verified. 

It is the street of a town. It is quiet, almost as 
quiet as the woods, the hill crest, and the pond 
that can be reached in ten minutes from the center. 


New England’s poet laureate is eighty-year-old 
Robert Frost. Here on his farm at Ripton, Vermont, 
he stands beside some birches at the end of 


a rock-heaved field 


rural symbols he 


has used again and again in his poems to express 
his love of his land, his lyric humanism. 


The town has no vision of becoming a city. None 
of its inhabitants expects to become a millionaire. 
The basis of its vigor and its magnetism is quite 
simple and it is also quite real. One is freer here 
than elsewhere to be oneself. There are space, 
leisure, and freedom for personality to develop. 
One may follow his calling and raise his family in 
decent self-respect with less pressure to conform 
to the prepossessions or timidity of others, with 
more immunity from the dictation of fashion or 
belief or group passion or group orthodoxy. The 
feeling of being at home in the New England town 
is an augmentation: a fuller knowledge than one 
is likely to get elsewhere that there is reason to re- 
spect oneself and that one’s independence and in- 
dividuality are respected. Independence, orderly 
citizenship, self-respect, they are more easily come 
by here. Meaning more, they are more sought 
after and therefore more often achieved. They 
sum up as the life of elegance. 

That is one part of the feeling I am trying to 
account for. The rest will be revealed by another 
immigration to New England. In my time at Har- 
vard, the most beloved teacher was Dean Le 
Baron Russell Briggs. Shortly after he died, a 
friend of mine, trying to phrase our feeling about 
him, said, “To thousands of alumni he stood for 
the invisible Harvard.” This other immigration is 
to the invisible New England. For the first in- 
stance, the Boston doctor. 

Those who have intractable or little-understood 
ailments, or who need the most expert surgery, or 
who can’t afford to pay for the needed treatment, 
come to Boston by the thousand every year. Now 
there has always been an honorable medical tra- 
dition among the Bostonians, and in some fam- 
ilies medical talent seems to be hereditary. But 


the Boston doctor comes not only from New Eng- 
land but from everywhere else—London, Jo- 
hannesburg, Vienna, Prairie du Chien, Podunk. 
He does not come to make a fortune. Having 
come here, he cannot be drawn away. He will 
refuse chairs and appointments that pay three 
times as much in money and power; he will re- 
linquish to other hands the cosseting of Texas 
billionaires afflicted with the rheum. 

Other cities have medical schools, foundations, 
hospitals and research laboratories quite as dis- 
tinguished as those in Boston. There is no reason 
why medical men should come to Boston in such 
numbers. No reason except one: that, like the 
townsman along the village green, they will live 
more fully here because they will be at home. 
They hold citizenship in the invisible republic. 

The Yankee Institutions were founded on the 
difference between ten cents and eleven cents. 
They grew out of the Yankee logic, the Yankee 
scorn for slovenliness, the Yankee passion for 
order and precision. They are magnificent. Take 
me, a man who practices his profession by means 
of libraries. Within reach of a fifteen-minute drive 
from my door there are two of the largest general 
libraries in the world, nearly a dozen specialized 
libraries that are unsurpassed in their fields, a 
good many lesser ones. There is no vocation de- 
pendent on collections, archives, museums, re- 
positories, laboratories, or experiment stations 
for which the Yankee republic does not provide 
similar abundance. 

Think of the colleges. And take for granted and 


so pass over the famous universities, the “name” 


colleges. To understand more fully, consider the 
little-known ones plentifully scattered over six 
states: the experimental colleges that spring up 
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New England is forever offering impressive and 
symbolic scenes to the onlooker—here the 

white lighthouse at the end of Maine’s Pemaquid 
Point—reminding him of New England man’s 
centuries-long struggle with and adjustment to an 
obdurate and character-forming geography. 


and flourish, the junior colleges and technical in- 
stitutes and normal schools. A YMCA night 
school becomes Northeastern University. Bran- 
deis in Waltham was born of dream and exile 
only eight years ago. Institutes on back roads or 
over garages are founded for farmers’ or working- 
men’s children, for bright boys in the mills, for 
immigrants and displaced persons. Once founded, 
they grow. 

Think of the schools and again pass over those 
that are known in all parts of the country. Get on 
to two other groups, the upstate academies with 
the microscopic endowments that teach the young 
of eight towns and some from Iran and Luxem- 
bourg, and the small specialized schools that 
teach everything, posture or lip reading or elec- 
tronics or foreign exchange or oratory or design 
to the ambitious, the elderly, the handicapped, 
and even the dimwitted. Now to complete the 
map of the republic, bring in the museums, lab- 
oratories, herbariums, arboretums, conserva- 
tories, experimental farms and forests and fish- 
eries and print shops, and the membrane that 


connects them with one another. 
People have kept coming to study at the Insti- 


tutes, to work or teach at them, to pursue in- 
quiries or investigations or researches, or simply 
to live where they are near at hand. In regard to 
their staffs and satellites, the word “Yankee” has 
come to have the same meaning that the genera- 
tions have given it in the cities and towns and on 
the farms. Some derive from the, old stock. Some 
are Yankees in that they came to New England 
and stayed. They came as the maker and player of 
obsolete musical instruments came to Littleton, 
the craftsmen in glass or walnut to Burlington, 
the medical researcher to the Back Bay. 

For a long time only a trickle, this immigration 
has been in full flood for two generations. It has 
been partly a conscription, for the Institutions can 
call almost anyone they may want. But they at- 
tract more than they summon. Between the two 
wars brilliant and courageous people kept coming 
here in loathing of the Italian, German, and Rus- 
sian tyrannies. During and since the second war 
the émigrés have been joined by exiles and refu- 
gees. They are an important and seminal part ol 
the invisible republic, these displaced scholars, 
thinkers, and artists—the gifted and talented, the 
rebellious, the unconquerable. They were drawn 
here by the same magnetic field that has attracted 
a corresponding society from all parts of the 
United States. 

A heterogeneous, miscellaneous, astonishing 
society. They were sent for, they were drawn here, 
they came in curiosity or in hope or in a restless, 
sad conviction that There Must Be Some Place. 
They found a place; it had been prepared for 
them a long time ago. They found they were at 
home. They are Yankees. THE END 














fell in love with Jacksonville at 
| the age of six, but it was twenty 
years before | saw it for the first 
time. My infatuation began when 
a great-uncle of mine, in whose 
North Carolina farmhouse I spent 
my early boyhood, came back from 
a Confederate Army reunion in 
Jacksonville. Uncle Dick could take 
a bare smattering of facts and em- 
broider them, perfectly innocently, 
into the most wonderful stories that 
ever enthralled a child. It wasn’t 
only his account of Spanish moss, 
orange and palm trees, turpentine 
stills, and the like, in “‘Florida, Jack- 
son,’ as he called the place. To a 
Tarheel boy who had never seen a 
body of water bigger than a mill- 
pond, what counted most were 
creeks a half mile wide and a river, 
the St. Johns, that you could barely 
see across. When he added that rain 
flooded the encampment so the old 
soldiers had to be carried out piggy- 
back, I was sold. 

The day I finally came to Jackson- 
ville to live, in 1934—with a pretty 
wife and no money—it rained so 
hard the streets were flooded for 
blocks on either side of the river. To 
me, it was like coming home after a 
long absence, but my wife, a moun- 
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This Florida summer resort is a city garlanded with green, 


whatever the season. and tattered with pleasant 


creeks where you can fish or sail every month of the year 


Jacksonville 


tain girl, was not too happy at first. 
It was October, the hurricane season, 
and we did not know that this north- 
eastern corner of Florida has never 
had a genuine big blow. But it wasn’t 
long before we learned the sodden 
truth—the only part of a hurricane 
we ever get up here is rain, and | 
mean rain without letup. It’s all 
right, we concluded, for South 
Floridians to teach their children to 
board up the windows and stay in- 
doors when the hurricane blows. 
We'll just teach ours to swim. 
Aside from its diluvian aspects, 
the Jacksonville we found in 1934 
was a quiet, moderately progressive 
Southern city of about a hundred 
thousand people, where nearly every- 
body knew everybody else. But the 
arrival of the Navy, just before 
World War II, set off a long-term 
boom that’s going strong to this day, 
thanks to the decision of several 
major insurance companies to place 
home offices in Jacksonville. Now 
there are over three hundred thou- 
sand people in the metropolitan 
area, which includes several adjoin- 
ing towns and a string of beach com- 
munities twenty miles away. Our 
business executives suffer from high 
blood pressure and ulcers, just like 
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their counterparts in New York and 
California, and a psychiatric build- 
ing was recently added to the Duval 
Medical Center. All in the name of 
municipal progress, of course. 

Tourists? They were pretty im- 
portant to Jacksonville in the 1880's, 
and they still are the lifeblood of 
Florida’s southern tip, but today we 
are spending about $60,000,000 to 
carry tourists and cross-town traffic 
above or around the city via an ex- 
pressway system and two new 
bridges over the St. Johns. 

One of these bridges provides a 
fine spot for a panoramic view of the 
Jacksonville area. From the top 
span of the Matthews Bridge, 149 
feet up, you can watch ocean-going 
vessels as they steam sedately up- 
river on their way to their berths 
at the busy Municipal Docks and 
Terminals or the huge Merrill- 
Stevens dry docks, and kids in out- 
board runabouts playing hide and 
seek among the bridge supports. 
Eastward on a clear day, you can 
see almost to the river mouth and 
the ninety-foot-high bluffs that hide 
the mighty aircraft carriers berthed 
near Mayport. Southwestward, fif- 
teen miles away, stand the control 
towers of the Naval Air Station. 


Two things strike you about the 
Jacksonville area. One is the amount 
of water; one fourth of the incor- 
porated area is covered by it. The 
other is the sprawling expanse of 
suburbs, and the fact that they, too, 
seem at least one quarter awash. 
The connection is important to the 
city’s life and personality. The mush- 
room growth of Jacksonville has 
given practically every man his own 
home and a plot of ground to dig in, 
and a piece of the river, or maybe a 
creek within walking distance, where 
he can relax and fish, or take off 
with the kids in an outboard run- 
about for an afternoon of water 
skiing. 

For those who don’t like the wa- 
ter, perish the thought, we have two 
municipal golf courses and several 
private ones, as well as tennis courts 
and public recreation areas. But 
with so much water around, Jaxons 
(don’t blame me for the term; it’s a 
Junior Chamber confection) nat- 
urally favor water sports over every 
other recreation. The creeks are 
lined with boat yards, and with fish- 
ing camps that rent out tackle and 
small boats. Inexpensive plywood 
kits nowadays make anyone a yachts- 

Continued on Page 50 





Skyscrapers, among Florida’s highest and still rising, 

edge the busy Saint Johns River water front. 

Florida’s industry centers on this inland seaport, gateway 

to the rest of the United States. Yet it’s a family 

town where most folks own their own home and garden patch. 


Surrounded by forests, and a 

half hour's ride from the Atlantic, 
Jacksonville lives the outdoor 

life. Above, Virginia Gomel, singer- 
housewife, takes sand and sun. Af /e/f, 
hotel tycoon Robert Koeppel, Jr., 

enjoys a Sunday barbecue with his family 
under oaks festooned with Spanish moss. 





Crowds pack Jacksonville's Gator Bowl every 


November to see the universities of Florida and Georgia 


wage a football rivalry dating from the 1920's. 


Continued from Page 48 
man who can handle tools, and boat 
trailers fill almost as many garages 
as do cars. The Jacksonville Out- 
board Club is one of the largest and 
busiest in the country and a pioneer 
in mass cruising for small boats, 
Staging an annual trip on the pic- 
turesque Oklawaha River to Lees- 
burg and Silver Springs in Central 
Florida. Now hundreds of Jaxons 
are on the highways with boat and 
trailer every weekend, seeking ever 
more remote waterways to cruise. 
While southern Florida has but 
two seasons, warm and hot, Jackson- 
ville is blessed with four, plus a rain- 
fall of fifty inches in a normal year. 
December, January and February 
bring frost as often as three times a 
week, but an occasional winter is 
completely frost-free. With me it’s a 
matter of civic pride not to wear a 
topcoat here, and | turn blue no 
more than half a dozen times a year. 
Between November and March, 
temperatures are in the seventies half 
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Jacksonville’s string of beaches, 
forty miles long, offer excellent 
swimming in the Atlantic 

surf. At low tide, above, there is 
also smooth driving on the 
hard-packed sand. A fourth of the 
city’s real estate lies under 

creek or river. At the yacht club, 
left, founded by Commodore 
Vanderbilt, juniors learn at five or 
six to skipper their own boats. 


the time. Spring and fall are lovely, 
and summers, while hot, are tem- 
pered at night by breezes from the 
river. On the really hot days, you 
only think you're going to die. Heat 
prostration is practically unknown. 
In the mild North Florida climate, 
two crops of vegetables a year are 
commonplace, three and even four 
possible. Nearly every home has its 
flower beds, a vegetable patch, or 
both, while nurseries, fertilizer and 
seed stores do a thriving business. 
Temperate-zone plants grow well, as 
do citrus fruits, bougainvillaea, 
hibiscus, papaya and others usually 
found farther south. Late January 
and February bring a riot of azalea 
and camellia blossoms, and the 
camellia show of the Garden Club 
attracts thousands of visitors. 


The chamber of commerce ad- 
vertises Jacksonville as “combining 
the charm and traditions of the Old 
South with the commercial and in- 
dustrial vigor of the North.” But 


with industries like pulp mills pol- 
luting both air and water, dollars 
clinking in the financial center, and 
the chatter of rivet hammers and the 
scream of Navy jets, it’s getting 
difficult to find the bit of the Old 
South that’s left. 

As for me, I'd be willing to trade a 
few commercially and industrially 
vigorous Yankees for some of the 
picturesque characters from the old 
days. Like Major Monroe, who 
claimed until his death—at | 20-odd, 
by his account—to be the illegiti- 
mate son of President Monroe. The 
Major occupied a shack on the river- 
bank and cadged food at the back 
door of Riverside Hospital. Let some 
thrifty dietitian try to give him less 
than the best, and the old fellow 
would strike for, and get, his due. A 
gentleman of the old school, he was, 
and a man of stalwart principles. 
There’s something about an Old 
South man, snoozing lazily in the 
shade and occasionally shooing a fly 
off his nose, that gladdens the heart. 


Nostalgic memories of the old 
days, however, only make the eager 
beavers of commerce unhappy, so 
instead we have skyscrapers to hide 
the sun, traffic jams to jangle the 
nerves, full parking lots to try the 
patience, and the sound of Civic 
Club males singing off key in a 
bustling hymn to progress. Jackson- 
ville is now called the “Hartford of 
the South,” because a quirk in 
Florida’s laws encouraged so many 
insurance companies to set up 
branch home offices here. 

But business, however important, 
is hardly more than a side interest 
in a climate where you can dine com- 
fortably on an outside terrace most 
of the year—with a citronella candle 
to drive away the mosquitoes—play 
golf, work in your garden, or sail a 
boat from January to January. After 
dark, Jacksonville remains a Deep 
South town, but one whose tastes 
run a bit more to Scotch and soda 
than to Bourbon and branch water, 
with a bare minimum of lineage- 
conscious—and stuffy—julep drink- 
ers. In keeping with the make-up of 
the city, most social life is limited to 
neighborhood circles, with back- 
yard barbecue pits functioning as 
focal points. The debutante affairs, 
the annual Revelers Ball in Febru- 
ary (a minor Mardi Gras), and the 
flower shows at the Garden Center— 
largest garden club in the world, by 
the way—are about the only affairs 
still held on a city-wide scale. 

What kind of people live in Jack- 
sonville? Well, someone once said 
that Floridians and Georgians are 
either aristocrats, “‘aristo-crackers,” 
or just plain “crackers,” and that 
classification pretty well fits our 
town. The old-style aristocrat of the 
South was both its glory and its 
curse. From him stem the traditions 
of the Southern planter—so well 
preserved by alcohol that he lived to 
a ripe old age and posed for whisky 
advertisements ; of Southern hospital- 
ity—what you give visiting Northern 
relatives with money; and of South- 
ern cooking—a method of preparing 
food that makes the most of its 
latent indigestibility. As a Carolina 
Copperhead whose ancestors worked 
small farms and never owned a 
slave, I’m happy to report that, in 
Jacksonville, the percentage of blue 
blood is so low it doesn’t even tinge 
the red. 

The “cracker” is a fundamentalist 
in religion and politics, a ““woolhat.” 
He survives in such numbers that 
when the chips are down at election 
time, Jacksonville still votes his way, 
but the majorities grow lower year 
by year, so there’s hope for a change. 
The future of the South, I am sure, 
lies with its “‘aristo-crackers,” the 
energetic middle-classers who spark- 





plugged the new industrial and eco- 
nomic revolution. Jacksonville is 
fortunate that this group has largely 
controlled its social and economic 
life for half a century. 

The birth of a social conscience in 
Jacksonville has been accompanied 
by some pretty hard labor pains. In 
spite of a lot of progress in recent 
years, particularly in low-cost hous- 
ing for Negroes, Jacksonville still 
has slums as unlovely as anything 
south of Harlem. The district called 
Brooklyn, housing both whites and 
Negroes, lies under the new Myrtle 
Avenue overpass of the expressway, 
airing some of the city’s dirtiest 
linen for all the world to see. A 
proposed housing program to re- 
move this and other eyesores was 
recently fought to a bloody finish in 
the municipal political arena, with 


prominent citizens inviting each other - 


outside at every hearing and one 
liberal minister barely escaping phys- 
ical assault. Public housing won, 
however, and slum clearance is mak- 
ing progress, although slowly. 

In another sociological field, that 
of employee-employer relationships, 
one Jacksonville industry is leading 
the way. In the King Edward Cigar 
factory—largest of its type in the 
world, incidentally—women work- 
ers can bring their preschool chil- 
dren to a spotless nursery occupying 
most of the factory’s rooftop. Here 
the youngsters are fed a dietetically 
planned meal, observed medically 
by a trained nurse and a pediatri- 
cian, given necessary immunizations 
and minor medications, put to bed 
for an afternoon nap, and allowed 
to play under the supervision of 
trained personnel—all for a sum 
that covers less than half the cost. 

These children, their pediatrician 
reports, are significantly healthier 
than less fortunate neighbors. And 
King Edward executives tell me the 
cost is repaid in better labor rela- 
tions, slower worker turnover and 
decreased absenteeism. 

Carl Swisher, president of the 
company, and his wife turn a 
substantial portion of the factory’s 
profits back to the community in 
the form of gifts to Jacksonville 
Junior College, soon to inaugu- 
rate a four-year curriculum. 

Although the Negro population 
exceeds 25 per cent, Jacksonville has 
been fortunate in having a minimum 
of racial tensions. Negro schools are 
often better than the white, as a 
result of a construction program 
still under way. There are more than 
six hundred industries in the area, 
with more coming every day, and 
these provide the Negro with practi- 
cally full employment and better 
economic conditions than he enjoys 
in most Southern cities. 


Most important of all, Jackson- 
ville’s Negro leaders take pride in 
their city. Men like my old friend, 
Eugene Matthews, are responsible 
citizens with a stake in Jackson- 
ville’s future. “Gene,” for over 
thirty years head orderly at River- 
side Hospital, has sent two daugh- 
ters and a son through college on a 
small salary. All are now teaching 
in Duval County schools and the 
son, an Army Reserve lieutenant, 
is studying for his master’s degree. 

Culturally, there has been an im- 
pressive record of progress in recent 
years. The symphony is making a 
fine showing under its full-time di- 
rector, James Christian Pfohl, as is 
the Art Center and the Children’s 
Museum. The Little Theater, one of 
the largest in the country with more 
than 3000 members, has a full-time 
director and a stage manager, with 
ten-night runs for each of its 
Broadway-play productions. And 
even though the proposed city audi- 
torium has failed to materialize, the 
Friday Musicale, the Woman’s Club, 
and the busy Garden Club, where 
courses are given throughout the 
year in gardening, horticulture and 
flower arranging, own the homes 
from which they operate. 

Eleven different Jacksonvilles dot 
the United States map, my atlas 
tells me—proof of Old Hickory’s 


popularity with our forebears. But 
only one has the St. Johns River. In 
fact, but for the river, there wouldn't 
be any city here at all; it’s the only 
narrow spot in the St. Johns be- 
tween the ocean and Palatka, fifty 
miles upstream. 

Wacca Pilatka, the Indians called 
these narrows, across which Jack- 
sonville sprawls like a farm boy 
growing out of his overalls. The 
words meant “cows crossing over,” 
a logical name. Here, in colonial 
times, the village of Cowford grew 
up as a group of log huts and a rude 
tavern inn. In 1822 the name was 
changed to Jacksonville. 

By 1843 the young city had al- 
ready achieved a raucous gaiety. Of 
it wrote the Rev. H. B. Whipple, 
later to become Episcopal Bishop of 
Minnesota, “‘Nowhere this side of 
Texas can you find so many rascals 
who live by their wits. One half the 
population . . . are ruined spend- 
thrifts and too many of the balance 
are rogues and scoundrels.” 

Then came the Civil War, and 
many Northern soldiers saw Florida 
for the first time. A number of them 
came back as civilians. So did pros- 
perous Yankees seeking respite from 
winter’s rigors. By 1880 Jacksonville 
was a bustling tourist mecca, the 
“Winter City in Vacationland,” with 
more than forty baroque hotels, 


numberless boarding houses, and a 
widely famous bordello, the Hotel 
de Dream. 

Then, on May 3, 1901, fire razed 
2368 buildings in the heart of Jack- 
sonville and devastated 466 acres. 
It destroyed a lot of atrocious archi- 
tecture and jarred the residents out 
of their post-Reconstruction lassi- 
tude, confronting them with the job 
of rebuilding their city. 

The old Hotel de Dream had gone 
up in the holocaust, but one of its 
former attractions, Cora Taylor by 
name, soon went into business for 
herself. Excepting Nell Gwyn, per- 
haps, few ladies of Cora’s back- 
ground ever went higher in society. 
Reversing the roles of princess and 
pauper, she had married the famous 
novelist, Stephen Crane, author of 
The Red Badge of Courage, before 
the fire, and had gone with him to 
live in England. She had served as 
the gracious hostess of Brede Place, 
in Surrey, and had mixed with the 
literary great of her day, with Henry 
James and Joseph Conrad, holding 
her own according to reports with 
the best of the British grandes dames. 
Back in Jacksonville after Crane’s 
death, Cora built a magnificent es- 
tablishment called the Court, on the 
corner of Madison and Ward streets, 
and there presided as one of the 

Continued on Page 90 


Young “Jaxons,”’ with teacher Madeline Sawyer, examine the mysteries of Spanish moss growing on the oak 
trees of Stowe Lodge, once the home of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Some Jacksonville oaks are over 500 years old. 








Two slender girls while away the paradisiacal 
hours alongside a sawah (rice field) in the valley of 
Bali's sacred volcano Gunung Agung. 

Below, Pollok, famed /egong dancer married to 

a Belgian painter, bathes in a lotus pool. 
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There are no ulcers, no neurotics 

in Bali. If you get angry— 

says a Balinese proverb — you soon 
get old. Another in HOLIDAY’s series 
on The New World of Asia 


bv Santha Rama Rau 


hen first I was in Bali, six years ago, I re- 

marked to a Balinese friend—an old and 
distinguished man in the village where I stayed- 
that he should travel and see the world beyond his 
island. With surprise he replied, “I have already 
traveled. | went to Java when I was young.” 

“But that’s not very far,” I insisted. “Java is 
your closest neighbor.” 

“It is far enough,” he said with finality. “I 
could see from the faces of the people that they 
had unhappy hearts. Their rice fields were not as 
beautiful as ours, and their dancing did not be- 
long to everybody. When I came home I knew 
that Bali was the best place in the world.” 

After a good deal of traveling on several con- 
tinents, I find that I agree with him. 

The tiny island of Bali, among the smallest in 
the Indonesian archipelago, has been admired for 
the beauty of its people and its countryside, for 
the vitality of its arts, for the gentleness and charm 
of the Balinese nature, even for its religious exu- 
berance. Even the most casual tourist can hardly 
fail to be pleased by the Balinese countryside. 
From the wonderful sandy beaches of Kuta, and 
the strange, stark tableland of Bali’s southern 
promontory, the island extends northward in 
graded planes of rice fields and coconut groves— 
the typical tropical landscape—to the windy 
mountains of Central Bali and the sharp cliffs 
jutting along the north shore. 

They tell you in Bali that the island has just 
enough of everything—enough jungles in the 


HAPPY LAND 





Gay and sophisticated, Balinese of all ages are 
natural artists and musicians, and their 
favorite pastime is the dance. The daris, a ritual 
war dance, is performed by an older man. 


west for tiger-shooting; one live volcano and the 
high improbable perfection of the extinct Gunung 
Agung; acouple of lakes between the volcanoes; 
pine forests on the slopes of the hills; and then, 
with a pleasing inevitability, the rice fields and 
the cocoanut groves again. 

But the thing I came to like best of all when | 
lived in Bali was the extraordinary pleasure, diver- 
sity and excitement of Balinese village life. In the 
years since I have often tried to analyze just what 
is sO appealing about day-to-day living in Bali. 
The people are friendly and have a sense of humor 
combined with a kind of tough realism that I like. 
The pleasures of dancing, music, gambling and 
cockfighting can be endlessly absorbing. Life, 
even without electricity, radios, newspapers, run- 
ning water and other trappings of civilization, 
can be extremely comfortable. In a Balinese vil- 
lage one seems to be busy all day without time or 
inclination even to read. I gossiped with friends, 
went for long walks with the village children 
through Bali’s incredibly beautiful rice fields, 
and in the evenings there was nearly always a 
dance, a play or puppet show within walking 
distance of the village. .And somehow all of 
this seemed to give Bali the most attractive life 
in the world. 

Of course I went back to Ubud, the village 
where I had lived before, to spend a few days with 
my best friends there—Chokorda Agung and his 
two wives. (Chokorda is a Balinese title meaning, 
roughly, “prince,” and second only to raja.) I had 
sent no warning message, not even a letter, but 
simply arrived one afternoon. 

Chokorda Agung was sitting in a small pavil- 
ion atop the wall of his outer courtyard, watching 
the village world go by and chatting with his 
cousin and a couple of friends who were on 
their way to Bali’s chief town, Den Pasar. In 
the usual Balinese way, they had stopped by for 
a visit and an exchange of local news. 

A stocky, jolly man, Chokorda Agung scram- 
bled down from the wall, laughing and calling out 
explanations to his friends. “I was wondering 
when you would return to Ubud,” he said to me. 
“You are married, I hear, and you have a child. 
A son? Very good. Your old house has others 
living in it, but you will stay with us until we can 
find you another.” 

“This is only for a few days,” I protested. 

“That is what you said the last time. Come and 
see the wives.” 

We walked through the courtyards of his puri— 
palace, the literal translation, makes it sound pre- 
tentious. Still, it is a big compound in accordance 
with his rank, and represents the wealth of many 
rice fields. I remembered the time many years ago, 
when we sat in his wall pavilion looking out over 
the puri, which was extraordinarily lovely in the 
dark blue twilight of late evening, and he had 
asked me casually, “Do your Indian princes 


have such palaces?” 





Balinese boys and girls have been dancing 

the djanger—like a modern musical comedy—ever 
since the local talent began imitating a 

visiting Malay operetta company, back in 1925. 


I had been at a loss to describe the obviously 
unimagined richness, size and grandeur of Indian 
palaces, and had answered at last, ““Not so beau- 
tiful as this.” 

In each courtyard of the puri there are two or 
three pavilions, all set on platforms a couple of 
feet high, all with thatched roofs. Some are open 
on all sides with carved and gilded pillars at each 
corner to support the roof; others have varying 
numbers of walls, sometimes only one with palm- 
leaf screens for the other sides that can be put up 
against the rain. We walked through the big bare 
courtyard of stamped earth where they hold 
dances, using the tall red-and-white gate covered 
with carvings of Hindu gods and heroes. We 
turned through the cannas and jasmine bushes of 
the inner courtyards, between the frangipani 
trees from which the puri boys pick flowers to 
tuck behind an ear, past the music pavilion and 
the tooth-filing pavilion, where, with proper cere- 
monies in the correct Balinese way, a man must 
have his teeth filed—it is a dreaded misfortune to 
die before your teeth are filed and thus lose your 
chance of peace in after-death. We came at last to 
the innermost courtyard. There one of the wives 
sat on the floor at a hand loom, weaving dark red 
cloth with the Balinese designs of stylized flowers 
and stripes. The younger wife came running out 
from behind the house winding her hair into the 
loose, haphazard loop that married women wear. 
It was an ordinary enough Balinese scene, but 


once again I was caught in the special Balinese 


magic, the particular grace of even the most un- 
calculated movement, a quality of easy acceptance 
of their surroundings, a contentment with life. 
We sat in the wives’ pavilion facing the garden 
which was framed between the gold rosettes of 
the pillars. I told the wives politely that they 
hadn’t changed at all, were still as beautiful as 
ever. One of them stared at me thoughtfully. 
“Well,” she said, ““you look older. Your hair is 
turning white.” | remembered, then, that no con- 
ventional foreign manners will ever force a com- 
pliment from a Balinese, a very relaxing idea once 
you get used to it. We went on to catch up on six 
years of Ubud activities, of births and marriages 
and deaths, of who had built new houses, written 
compositions for the music society, bought or 
sold rice fields, painted attractive pictures. We 
drank palm beer and the sweet black Balinese 
coffee. We talked about Hinduism, the new temple 
in the village, the coming festivals and cockfights. 
As usual an intermittent stream of people 
ambled through tiie puri. The Balinese have no 
particular sense of privacy, and anyone going to 
a neighboring house is likely to use the puri as a 
short-cut. If they have time to spare they will 
perch on the steps and listen to the conversation. 
They will sit ata lower level as a mark of deference 
to the Chokorda, but think nothing of joining 
the talk. Once, long ago, | tried to persuade my 
houseboys, when they were serving meals, not to 





join in the dinner-table conversation, especially 
if guests were present. This was met with a 
puzzled interest. Before becoming entangled in 
what I knew would be senseless explanations, | 
added a phrase that I found very useful in Bali: 
“In my country, this is adat.” Adat means, 
vaguely, traditional custom, and the Balinese 
have a respect even for foreign adat, however un- 
natural it may seem. “All right,” one of them 
agreed seriously, “if that is what you wish. We 
will correct them only if they are wrong.” 

“No, no,” I said, “not even then. Especially 
not then.” 

“But if they make a mistake they will want to 
be told. It will make them happy.” 

“It will make them angry,” I said. 

“If you get angry,” one of the boys remarked 
with a sort of complacent instructiveness, “you 
quickly get old. That is a Balinese proverb.” 

| abandoned my effort, and mealtime conver- 
sations were far more entertaining as a result. 

Often, as people went through the puri, Cho- 
korda Agung would call out the perennial Bali- 
nese inquiries, ““Whence are you coming?” and 
Where are you going ?”’—and the answers would 
be, “I am coming from the fields and go now to 
the river to bathe,” or “from Pliatan where my 
sister is sick and I’m going home now.” Very 


soon I reacquired the comforting feeling of 
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knowing what was going on in Ubud. I found my- 
self interested again in who had lost money at the 
trained-cricket fights, in somebody’s flooded 
irrigation ditch (a serious matter because the ir- 
rigation of the rice fields as well as the harvesting 
of the grain is a community affair), in a new lit- 
ter of pigs, in the fact that a young man had been 
seen to take a long detour to pass the house of 
a pretty girl. 

Soon the puri children came chattering home 
from school, running barefoot through the court- 
yards, swinging their copybooks in bamboo 
straps. Later women wandered through on their 
way to visit friends. A cowherd came past with 
two of the caramel-colored, fairy-story cows of 
Bali that look almost like deer; he was taking 
them to graze on a strip of good grass along the 
outer wall of the puri. In the early evening a small 
boy carrying a long stick with a white flag at the 
end guided his ducks back to their shed: every 
morning, like all Balinese duck owners, he led 
them out, as if they were sheep, te the flooded 
rice fields where they swam about and fed. A 
foreigner once told me that he had hired a car to 
take him to Den Pasar for an appointment. He 
was in a hurry and became annoyed when the car 
had to crawl behind a flock of ducks waddling 
across a narrow bridge. “Sound the horn,” the 


foreigner ordered the Balinese driver. 


Young girls clad in bright-colored 

kebaja (blouse), sarong and kamben (sash) 
carry offerings of flowers and sculp- 

tured fruits on their heads to a temple. 


The dignified Raja of Bangli, one 
of Bali’s nine kingdoms, pauses with his 
Rani at the inner gate of the royal 
temple. Both wear ceremonial costume. 


“That will distress the boy for no reason,” the 
Balinese replied. ““The ducks are walking as fast 
as they can.” 

After we had talked for some time one of the 
wives excused herself to supervise the cooking of 
the evening meal. Later a little girl came by with a 
shallow basket balanced on her head. She placed 
tiny palm-leaf trays of rice and flowers here and 
there in the puri, some on the ground to pacify 
the spirits of the earth, some in tall stone shrines 
for the spirits of the air, some in the notches of 
trees for the spirits of growing things. The Bali- 
nese are Hindus, but cautiously keep in the good 
graces of their original animistic deities as well. 

Eventually Chokorda Agung jumped up and 
announced that we should pay our respects to the 
other Chokordas. Agung’s old uncle who lived in 
the adjoining puri was sitting in his living pavilion, 
listening to the story of someone’s troubles. Most 
likely the man would come to live in the puri and 
be supported by the old Chokorda until he got 
back on his feet. In Bali, if you have money you 
expect to support a number of people—relatives 
and friends—who are in difficulties. One of the 
aspects of Western life that most upsets the Bali- 
nese is what they describe as the “loneliness of 
misfortune”—the unwillingness to receive or give 
help casually. I asked a Balinese friend what 


would happen ifa man Continued on Page 77 
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Coast-to-Coast—North 


The “big trip” that every American 
ought to make at least once in his life 
is the coast-to-coast auto jaunt, taking 
in some of the National Parks on the 
way. On a 3700-mile tour from New 
York to San Francisco (or vice versa, of 
course) you can take in the Black Hills, 
Yellowstone, the Grand Tetons and 
Yosemite. 

Get off to a fast start via the New 
Jersey Turnpike to Philadelphia, where 
you must be sure to see Independence 
Hall with its Liberty Bell and the brand- 
new Independence Mall. Continue to 
historic Valley Forge, and there get 
onto the Pennsylvania Turnpike, the 
great, divided highway, without a sharp 
turn or a steep hill, which will carry 
you the 327 miles to the Ohio line. The 
Ohio Turnpike is not completed, but 
you can use twenty-two miles of it to its 
junction with Ohio State Route 18. 
Travel through Ohio via Akron, Nor- 
walk and Fremont, where you connect 
with U.S. 6 to Chicago. 

In Chicago you ought to allow a few 
days to see things like the Chicago 
Natural History Museum and _ the 
Shedd Aquarium, to swim from a Lake 
Michigan beach and to dine in Chica- 
go’s wonderful restaurants. Take U.S. 
12 out of Chicago, through the lovely, 
rolling, lake country of southern Wis- 
consin, and pause to look over Madi- 
son, built between two lakes. Madison 
is both the state capital and the seat of 
the University of Wisconsin, which has 
a particularly beautiful campus. Next 
stop, the Wisconsin Dells, fantasticaliy 
scenic rocks carved by the Wisconsin 
River cutting a 10-mile channel 150 
feet deep through sandstone. 

From the Wisconsin Dells, follow 
U.S. 16 a distance of 382 miles to 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, a run that 
takes you across the Mississippi at La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, and through rolling 
prairie, farm and dairy country in 
which wild flowers thrive. From Sioux 
Falls it is 367 miles to Rapid City, South 
Dakota, still on U.S. 16, which crosses 
the Missouri, then cuts through rolling 
ranch terrain and the weirdly beautiful 
Badlands to the Black Hills. 

In Rapid City see Dinosaur Park, on 
Skyline Drive, with its lifesize steel and 
concrete reproductions of prehistoric 
animals. Then circle south to the old 
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mining town of Keystone where you 
start the three-mile climb to Mt. Rush- 
more and its majestically sculptured 
Presidential heads. Wind through the 
Telescope Tunnels up to the lookout 
point on Iron Mountain and continue 
through Custer State Park to magnifi- 
cent Sylvan Lake. Head north on U.S. 
85 Alt., to the northern Black Hills; 
visit the picturesque, frontier mining 
town of Deadwood, and Spearfish 
where the Black Hills Passion Play is 
given in summer. 

It is 470 miles from Rapid City to 
Yellowstone National Park, via U.S. 
14 and 16 to Buffalo, 16 to Worland, 
20 to Greybull, and 14-20 into Yellow- 
stone via Cody, cutting through the Big 
Horn Mountains between Buffalo and 
Worland. In July, August or early Sep- 
tember, the alternate route, U.S. 14 
through Sheridan rather than Buffalo, 
is worth trying, since it crosses the high, 
spectacular hump of the Big Horn. 

Yellowstone will be worth a good 
stay. It is a fantastic land of geysers, 
colorful canyons, glass mountains, 
great falls, a gigantic mountain lake, 
shy small animals and not-so-shy bears. 
Accommodations run from first-class 
hotels (located at Old Faithful, Can- 
yon, and Mammoth Hot Springs) to 
cabin colonies and campgrounds. Old 
Faithful geyser is a big attraction, with 
a four-minute eruption every sixty-five 
minutes sending a column of steam and 
water 120 feet into the sky. 

Leave Yellowstone by the Snake 
River south entrance, and follow U.S. 
89 south for 336 miles to Salt Lake City. 
This takes you through wild Grand 
Teton National Park with its sharp- 
peaked mountains, lakes and glaciers. 
In the Mormon capital, see the Taber- 
nacle and the Temple, and try a sink- 
proof swim in the lake at nearby Saltair. 

It’s 528 miles via U.S. 40 to Reno, 
Nevada, across the Great Salt Lake 
Desert. Near Wendover, on the Utah- 
Nevada line, you'll come to the con- 
cretelike surface of the Bonneville Salt 
Flats where many of the world’s auto 
speed records have been set. The high- 
way continues through the sage-covered 
hills and valleys of northern Nevada's 
cattle country and southwest through 
sheep-raising country to Reno. 

After looking over the gambling 
casinos, drive the 139 miles to Sacra- 
mento via Virginia City, site of the 


Comstock Lode, one of the richest 
gold deposits ever discovered. Take 
U.S. 50 through Carson City, then, 
along the eastern shore of brilliant blue 
Lake Tahoe, into Sacramento. Cali- 
fornia’s capital and historic center of 
the Pony Express, with its relics of 
pioneer and gold-rush days. 

U.S. 40 will lead you straight to 
San Francisco, eighty-nine miles away. 
But if you want to include Yosemite, 
turn south onto U.S. 99 to Merced, 
the Yosemite gateway. It’s 187 miles 
from Sacramento to Yosemite through 
the rich San Joaquin Valley and ‘the 
lofty Sierra Nevada Mountains. Yosem- 
ite is, <i course, outstanding for its 
towering granite cliffs, famous water- 
falls, and in summer, the nightly tra- 
dition of “The Firefall’’: a stream of 
embers poured from the edge of Glacier 
Point, 3254 feet into the valley. Thirty- 
five miles south of Yosemite Valley is 
the Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, one 
of the finest stands of giant sequoias 
outside Sequoia National Park, with 
many trees over 200 feet tall. 

From Yosemite to San Francisco it’s 
257 miles via Merced and State high- 
way 152 to Gilroy. From there you 
go north on U.S. 101 through San Jose, 
Palo Alto (where you might look into 
Stanford University’s Memorial Chapel 
with its fine Italian mosaics), residen- 
tial San Mateo, Burlingame and, as a 
climax, the Golden Gate. THEEND 


Coast-to-Coast— South 


Having seen your country’s northern 
wonders, here’s a scenic way to take in 
the southern sector on your homeward 
trek. A leisurely, zigzag, 3800-mile 
route from Los Angeles to New York 
will show you the Grand Canyon, 
Carlsbad Caverns, the Great Smokies, 
the Blue Ridge and a bit of Mexico 
and other marvels in between. 

Head out of Los Angeles on U.S. 66 
through Pasadena and San Bernardino 
north to the Arrowhead Lake resort 
area. Here you have a breath-taking 
view of mountains, deserts, orchards 
and vineyards, before twisting down 
through Cajon Pass. Rolling desert 
leads through Victorville (scene of 
many a Western movie) and at Bar- 
stow you take U.S. 91 across the 
southern edge of the Mojave Desert to 
Las Vegas, Nevada. 

Look over the glittering hotels, lux- 
ury motels, bars and gambling places 
that line ““The Strip’ and Fremont 
Street in this famous town. Then turn 
twenty-three miles southeast, on U.S. 
93, to Boulder City, Hoover Dam, and 
lovely Lake Mead. Fish, sail or swim 
in the lake, and take a tour of the 
gigantic dam. It’s 270 miles to Grand 


Canyon, via U.S. 93 to Kingman, 
U.S. 66 to Williams, and State highway 
64 north to the Canyon’s south rim. 
This multi-colored gash, from four to 
eighteen miles wide and 5700 feet deep, 
is one of earth’s great wonders. Accom- 
modations are good in Grand Canyon 
Village, center of South Rim activity, 
with the spacious El Tovar Hotel, 
Bright Angel Lodge and cabins, and a 
nearby auto cabin village. The South 
Rim Drives offer outstanding vantage 
points ; conducted tours are available to 
all major observation stations; and 
one- or two-day mule trips into the 
Canyon are conducted daily. 

The 439 miles from Grand Canyon 
to Albuquerque are through magnifi- 
cent desert country. Head east from the 
Canyon on 64, joining U.S. 89 south 
to Flagstaff, where you connect with 
U.S. 66, which skirts the Painted Desert 
and the Petrified Forest. To take in the 
entire Petrified Forest area, you can 
make a forty-one-mile detour out of 
Holbrook on U.S. 260, nineteen miles 
to the Forest’s south entrance. Then 
you have a_ twenty-two-mile jaunt 
through a land of rainbow-hued fossil 
trees to rejoin U.S. 66 at the north 
entrance. Continue through the moun- 
tainous Indian country around Gallup 
to Albuquerque, the largest city in 
New Mexico. 

From there, you turn south 272 miles 
to El Paso, Texas, through land rich in 


early Spanish and Indian associations. 
You follow the Rio Grande valley 
through which the Spaniards pushed up 
from Mexico, and towns along the way 
contain much early Spanish architec- 
ture. You'll pass through a town with 
the unbelievable name of Truth or Con- 
sequences, and perhaps visit nearby 
Elephant Butte Reservoir for some 
water sports. 

El Paso is a big, bustling border city, 
and right across the Rio Grande lies 
Ciudad Juarez, your taste of old Mex- 
ico. You'll enjoy its pottery and other 
handicrafts, and there is also a bull ring. 

Go east now 146 miles on U.S. 62- 
180 to Carlsbad Caverns, a fantasy of 
multi-colored, sculptured limestone, 
perhaps the most beautiful caves in the 
world. Out of Carlsbad, it’s 466 miles 
on U.S. 180 across rolling central Texas 
to Fort Worth, thirty-three miles more 
to Dallas. In Fort Worth, look over 
Trinity Park and its adjoining Botanic 
Gardens; drive around and perhaps 
swim in Lake Worth. Dallas’ Fair Park 
with its museums of fine arts and nat- 
ural history are well worth visiting. 

Leaving Dallas, you take U.S. 67 
some 311 miles to Hot Springs National 
Park on the southern edge of Arkansas’ 
Ouachita Mountains. This is an area 





of wooded hills and valleys, with the 
medicinal spa of Hot Springs (its main 
street is lined with bathhouses) as its 
focal point. 

U.S. 70, which will get you to Little 
Rock, capital of Arkansas, noted for its 
rose-covered residential areas, con- 
tinues for 139 miles to the Mississippi 


and Memphis, Tennessee, a cosmopoli- ; 


tan cotton capital, hub of the river area 
between St. Louis and New Orleans. 
Dinner and dancing in a hotel roof 
garden overlooking the moonlit Missis- 
sippi have a special quality here. 

It's 325 miles across Tennessee to 
Chattanooga on U.S. 64, through roll- 
ing country, across the southern end of 
huge Kentucky Lake, into the Cum- 
berland Mountains. You pass through 
Sewanee, seat of the University of the 
South, with its 1000-acre campus, then 
you drop down the mountains to Chat- 
tanooga in its river valley. Go up to 
Chattanooga’s Lookout Mountain for 
the view of the Moccasin Bend of the 
Tennessee River, and the stunning 
sight of mountains rolling in all direc- 
tions. From Chattanooga to Knoxville 
you can take either U.S. 11 (the Sweet- 
water Valley route, 114 miles) or U.S. 
27 and 70 (the Tennessee River route, 
120 miles). The first carries you up a 
peaceful valley which is noted for its 
educational institutions, and the sec- 
ond gives you a chance to fish, boat or 
swim in the great lake formed by the 
TVA Chickamauga Dam. 

Knoxville is the western gateway to 
the Great Smoky Mountains, and the 
127-mile route through Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park brings you to 
Asheville, North Carolina. On the way, 
you'll climb into the high Smokies, up 
the crest of the mountains to Cling- 
man’s Dome for fabulous views of 
peaks, gorges and valleys. At Asheville, 
home town of novelist Thomas Wolfe, 
take in the Vanderbilt’s Biltmore Es- 
tate, 12,000 acres of farm and forest 
with a superb French Renaissance cha- 
teau open to the public. 

Now hit the Blue Ridge Parkway, 
391 spectacular miles winding through 
the Black Mountain Range and Pisgah 
National Forest, past 5939-foot Grand- 
father Mountain, across the high, roll- 
ing plateau of North Carolina, to its 
junction with Virginia’s equally spec- 
tacular Skyline Drive at Rockfish Gap, 
near Waynesboro, Virginia. Go sev- 
enty-five miles up the Skyline Drive 
through Shenandoah National Park to 
Panorama, and there either turn off 
eastward for Washington, D.C., or take 
the eighteen-mile round-trip run west 
to Luray for a look at the famous cav- 
erns. From Panorama, it is eighty-three 
miles to Washington through the fox- 
hunting and Thoroughbred-raising 
Piedmont. 

In Washington, certainly you'll see 
the Capitol, the White House, the 
Washington Monument, Lincoln Me- 
morial, and everything else there’s time 
for. Then turn New Yorkward. The 
most direct route is the new expressway 
to Baltimore, U.S. 40 to the Delaware 
Memorial Bridge turnoff, and the 
New Jersey Turnpike to the Lincoln 
Tunnel. THE END 


Mexico—West 


The approximately 1500-mile run 
from Nogales on the Arizona-Mexico 
border, down to Mexico City is the 
newest of Mexico’s three great north- 
south highways, now paved all the 
way. It passes through Mexico’s spec- 
tacular wild west and can be driven 
comfortably in four or five days. 

From Nogales, which is surrounded 
by walnut groves and noted for deli- 
cious Mexican cheeses, the highway 
runs through a desert and gold- and 
silver-mining region. The 185 level 
miles to Hermosillo are enlivened by 
panoramas of fantastic desert cacti, and 
you may be startled to come upon so 
modern-looking a city as Hermosillo 
in the midst of such country. 

Eighty-four more miles and you are 
in Guaymas, beloved of game fisher- 
men and hunters. The city has a Span- 
ish-Moorish atmosphere, is drenched in 
flowers, faces a brilliant blue bay, and 
at its back has stark mountains that 
glow with Grand Canyon colors. While 
in Guaymas, ride through the Painted 
Desert and Enchanted Forest, an oasis 
of cacti full of parakeets and parrots. 

The 495 miles between Guaymas and 
Mazatlan take you into Navojoa, a 
place to shop for beautiful blankets 
and rugs made by the Mayo Indians; 
past mountain range and sugar-cane 
district; and through tropical villages, 
into the peninsular city of Mazatlan. 

Mazatlan is a glorious Acapulco-in- 
the-making, with magnificent game fish- 
ing, new promenades and roads being 
opened up in all directions, colored-tile 
sidewalks, ocean drives, the brand-new, 
400-suite El Camaron resort hotel 
with “scenic-view™ glass elevators. 

When you can tear yourself away, 
180 miles will get you to Tepic, one of 
the most picturesque cities on the west 
coast. The balconied houses lining its 
streets and secluded patios lend it an 
air of vice-regal Spanish days. Tepic lies 


inland, at the foot of the inactive vol- 
cano Sangangiiey, and its elevation 
(4675 feet) makes it cooler than nearby 
coastal spots. 

From Tepic, you head toward the 
high plateau of central Mexico, It is 
145 miles to Guadalajara, one of Mex- 
ico’s most beautiful cities, ranking next 
to Mexico City in population and im- 
portance but retaining much old colo- 
nial charm in a climate of eternal spring. 
From Guadalajara to Morelia, the 
highway crosses rolling hills and broad 
valleys for 232 miles and skirts Chapala, 
Mexico’s largest lake. Between Zamora 
and Morelia, at Quiroga, you may want 
to make a fourteen-mile side trip to 
Lake Patzcuaro, one of the world’s 
highest and most beautiful lakes, 
known for its-fishermen’s butterfly nets. 

Morelia is a charming, old-world 
city, and its markets are noted for fine 
lacquer ware, pottery, serapes and em- 
broidered peasant blouses. It has one 
of the most beautiful churches in Mex- 
ico, notable for its rose-stone facade 
and 210-foot towers. Beyond Morelia, 
the highway climbs and dips across 
mountain ranges for 195 miles to Mex- 
ico City. You pass through Hidalgo and 
Zitacuaro, and, at a turn-off ten miles 
west of Zitacuaro, you can take a four- 
and-a-half-mile side road to the color- 
ful mineral spa of San José Purta in a 
magnificent mountain setting. This 
year-round bathing resort has an ex- 
cellent dining room too. 

Beyond Zitacuaro, the 
climbs to Toluca (altitude 8793 feet), 
considerably higher and cooler than 
Mexico City. From there it drops into 
the Valley of Mexico, entering Mexico 
City along the south edge of Chapul- 
tepec Park, the Calzada Tacubaya, and 
the magnificent boulevard, Paseo de la 
Reforma. THE END 
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Canada—East 


On a 1661-mile circle tour from New 
York City you can take in New Eng- 
land’s restful beauty, Gallic Quebec and 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Niagara 
Falls and central New York. 

From New York City head for Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, over the Merritt and 
Wilbur Cross Parkways, then north to 
the Canadian border on U.S. 5. To get 
the full flavor of the historic Connec- 
ticut Valley, you might experiment, 
with the help of your road map, by 
leaving U.S. 5 from time to time to fol- 
low the little roads which cross and re- 
cross the river. At Northampton, you 


can look over the Wiggins collection of 


early American antiques, Smith College 
and the home of Calvin Coolidge. 


In Vermont, continue up U.S. 5, 
but cross to the New Hampshire bank 
at Hanover for a glimpse of Dart- 
mouth’s beautiful Colonial campus. 
From the Canadian border, Provincial 
Highway 5 takes you to Quebec. 

To sight-see this historic, terraced 
city, you might cail the Centrale des 
Guides (5-8254) and have an official 
guide show you around in your own 
car for $2 an hour. See the Citadel and 
gates, ramparts and Grand Battery, the 
narrow, little streets of Lower Town, 
Notre Dame des Victoires (Quebec's 
oldest church) and, of course, the 
Chateau-Frontenae and Dufferin Ter- 
race with its famed view of the curving 
St. Lawrence. The forty-two-mile round 
trip to the shrine of Sainte-Anne de- 
Beaupre is worth taking, with a stop en 
route, at 274-foot-high Montmorency 
Falls. Or you might enjoy driving the 
sixty-mile circle around quaint Tle 
d'Orléans, with its early French farms, 
outdoor ovens and dog-drawn carts. 

Next stop is Montreal 167 miles 
along Provincial Highway 2, skirting 
the St. Lawrence and passing through 
little French-Canadian villages. In 
Canada’s great bi-lingual metropolis 
the world’s largest inland port, a thou- 
sand miles from the sea—a must is the 
horse-drawn-carriage ride up to the 
lookout on Mount Royal (no autos 
allowed) to view the panorama of city, 
river and far-off mountains. Try out 
charming little French cafés; shop on 
Sherbrooke Street or St. Catherine 
Street; see Notre Dame Church and 
tiny Notre Dame de Bonsecours (the 
Sailors’ Church). 

Leave Montreal for Ottawa, the 
capital of Canada, on Highway 17. 
From Dorion, rather than taking High- 
way |7 inland, try the local road along 
the Ottawa River, which will show you 
the beautiful Lake of the Two Moun- 
tains and Oka, the great Trappist mon- 
astery, home of Oka cheese. 

In Ottawa, tour the Gothic Dominion 
Parliament buildings, explore Rock- 
cliffe Park where Canada’s Governor 
General resides, and take the beautiful 
drive along the Rideau Canal. 

Follow Route 15 out of Ottawa 
through the Rideau Lakes area, a fish- 
erman’s paradise. You reach Lake On- 
tario at Kingston, and Highway 2 takes 
you along the lake to Toronto. This 
is the capital of Ontario Province, 
Canada’s second city in population. 
Look in on the University of Toronto 
and the Royal Ontario Museum, and 
shop for British woolens, china and 
silver. 

From Toronto, Queen Elizabeth Way 
takes you around Lake Ontario to 
Niagara Falls. Take in Buffalo, then 
drive across spectacular central New 
York state and the Finger Lakes region, 
either on the fast-time toll Thruway or 
on the non-toll, more scenic U.S. 20 
about ten miles to the south. Both the 
Thruway and Route 20 get you to Al- 
bany. From there motor down the 
Hudson via the twisting Storm King 
Highway or cross to the eastern shore 
at Catskill, connecting with the Ta- 
conic State and Saw Mill River Park- 
ways into New York City. THE END 
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COURTESY OF THE INDEX OF AMERICAN DESIGN 


Inn sign, 1700s ; Connecticut. Shaker rug, 1800s; Kentucky. 


Americas 


Folkways 


They are much more than songs and tales 
about folk heroes—they are all the traditional 


knowledge and way of life of our people 


Whirligig, painted pine; Pa. Mortar and pestle, late 1700s. 


by Duncan Emrich 


MERICAN folklore is as earthy as a Missourian’s words 
for a fellow townsman: “Him? He’s so stingy he'd 
chase a mouse to hell for a punkin seed.” It is as rough as a 
pair of canal-boat men indulging in eye gouging, and as 
gentle as a lullaby from the Tennessee hills. It is as strong as 
a Conestoga wagon, and as cool as the slang of beboppers. 
American folklore is the sailing ship (“*. . . before steam 
took to robbing us of our jobs”) bound out from Boston, 
Savannah, Mobile—and the beat of the halyard chanty: 


And what do you think we had for breakfast ? 
Blow, boys, blow! 

The starboard side of an old sow wester, 

Blow, boys, bonny boys, blow! 


Birth certificate, Pa. Dutch. Leather fireman’s hat, 1838. 


It is the trail herd winding the long way north out of Texas 
to Montana, in dust, in heat and storm. It is the food of 
America—baked beans, chowder, maple sirup on johnny- 
cake; smoked hams, hush puppies, Brunswick stew. It is 
the bindle stiff and gandy dancer, and the argot of the rails: 
gondola, reefer, shack, red ball, high ball, ball the jack. 

Folklore is the adobe house of New Mexico, the sod 
shanty of the Kansas and Nebraska frontier, the log-and- 
clay cabins of Virginia, the strung-together barns and houses 
of New England. It is the rhymes and games of children 
duck on the rock, fox and geese, kick the can, mumblety- 
peg—and a tongue twister from Massachusetts: How much 
wood would a woodchuck chuck if a woodchuck could 





chuck wood? A woodchuck would chuck as much wood 
as a woodchuck could, if a woodchuck could chuck wood. 


Continued on Page 63 


60 Flask, enameled glass; 1770s. Cigar-store Indian, late 1800s. 





Wooden saint, 1700s ; New Mexico. Chalkware deer, early 1800s. Brocade dress, 1770. Sandwich-glass candlestick. 
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Cast-iron fire mark, 1830. Pine decoy, 19th Century. Appliquéd bedspread, Pa. Dutch. Stoneware jug, 1860; N.Y.C. 


Toleware tea caddy, Pa. Ship’s figurehead, 1800s. Red earthenware plate, Pa. Jockey hitching post, about 1881, 


Ship’s pilothouse eagle. Whisky flask, early 1800s. Shoot-the-bear coin bank, 1906. Whale weathervane, painted pine. 
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Your voice of wisdom says SMOKE KENT 


Just a few days of smoking KENTs and you 
will know a complete and completely new kind 
of smoking satisfaction that combines 

1 The real assurance that only the protection 
of KENT’s Micronite Filter can promise you. 
2 KENT’s wonderfully light flavor that stays 
clean and fresh-tasting cigarette after ciga- 
rette. 


KENT’s filtering material makes the big 











difference. For it is not just cotton, paper or 
cellulose, the materials all other filter ciga- 
rettes use. It’s a scientifically developed ma- 
terial that is more efficient than any other for 
filtering smoke—the material scientists recom- 
mend for places where filter protection is vital. 


No wonder KENT with the Micronite Filter 
gives you extra protection—extra pleasure. 
Why not prove it to your satisfaction? 


What a difference a KENT makes... buy a carton and see! 


HOLIDAY/ JULY 


King Size or Regular 
»..+ both same price 


KENT 
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Continued from Page 60 
And another from North Carolina: 


She sells sea shells, 
Black bug’s blood, 
Shoat soup and sheep soup. 


Folklore is the hand-whittled lob- 
ster buoy of Maine and the branding 
iron of Wyoming, the hay lifts of 
Utah, and the rail fences of Ken- 
tucky. It is the bawdy story in the 
smoking room of a Pullman, and 
the jargon of crapshooters: eighter 
from Decatur, little Phoebe, snake 
eyes, box cars, the hard way. It is a 
juke joint jumping with improvised 
steps; and a banjo, guitar and 
dulcimer on the front stoop. 

It is the speech of Alabama and 
the Bronx, and the regional niceties 
of our land: “If there’s anything 
that makes a Maine man sick to his 
stomach, it’s Northern Vermont.” It 
is a sure statement: “Nobody ain’t 
got no right to throw nothing in 
nobody’s back yard.” It is the names 
of America—Hell for Sartin Creek, 
Jerked Beef Butte, the Stinking Wa- 
ter, Smith’s Corners; and the nick- 
names—Fourth-of-July Murphy, 
Slanting Annie, Bughouse McCabe, 
Rat-trap Perkins, and Four Day 
Jack. 

Folklore is a farmer studying the 
clouds, and a hardrock miner in 
Arizona listening to the earth turn- 
ing over on the graveyard shift. It is 
copper worn against rheumatism, a 
ghost, the howling of a dog at night, 
an entry in a family Bible, a four- 
leaf clover. American folklore is all 
the traditional knowledge and way 
of lite of our people passed on from 
generation to generation. 

Folklore includes folk architec- 
ture, craft and art; folk industry 
(lumbering, fishing, farming); folk 
speech and language, folk literature 
(tall tales, proverbs, rhymes); folk 
dances, folk music and song; folk 
history (local legends, the reminis- 
cences of old-timers); folk medicine 
and weather lore; folk law (the 
Western code, vigilantes, kangaroo 
courts); and folk belief and custom 
(knock on wood, a handshake, and 
Fourth-of-July picnics). It is con- 
siderably more than Grandma 
Moses, Burl Ives and Paul Bunyan 


The chief touchstone to folklore 
is the manner in which it is trans- 
mitted: one man tells another, one 
man shows another. Folklore cir- 
culates as easily as breathing, and 
as unselfconsciously. There are no 
formal controls, no classrooms and 
professors, no textbooks or printed 
pages, no sheet music to serve as au- 
thority. The only authority is “Joe 
told me,” or “That’s the way Tex does 
it’’—and even this much authority 
is rarely called in question. 






Because of the way in which it is 
transmitted, the touch of the indi- 
vidual is upon every item of folk- 
lore. The material is traditional, yes, 
in the way that speech is traditional ; 
but individual in the way that each 
man expresses himself. No two 
adobe houses of folk construction, 
no two Pennsylvania barns, no two 
Virginia smokehouses are exactly 
alike as dwellings are in the pea-pod 
“developments” of the mass-builder. 
The individual’s mark is upon each. 

Essentially, the character of folk- 
lore lies in the difference between 
the hand-made and the machine- 
made, the nonstandardized and the 
standardized, the individual and the 
mass. It is the difference between a 
pot of stew (meat, parsley, bay, veal 
knuckle, beef knuckle, celery, car- 
rots, onions, red wine) simmering on 
the back of a stove, and the standard 
contents of a tin can; the difference 
between home-made fudge and a 
Hotcha Bar of Kandy; between a 
Static page of grammar and the 
language as she is spoke. 


From the way in which folklore 
circulates, it is easier also to under- 
stand who the folk are in America. 
When the Library of Congress issued 
in its folksong series two songs by 
Judge Learned Hand, newspaper re- 
porters were curious: “You don’t 
consider him a member of the folk?” 
On the recording, Judge Hand him- 
self answers: “That song (The /ron 
Merrimac) | learned about sixty 
years ago in Elizabethtown, which 
is a very small village in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, Essex County, New 
York. It was sung by boys of my 
own age, and I know nothing more 
about it than that. I think possibly 
it was sung by my uncle’s hired man, 
who had been in the Civil War, but 
of that I’m very uncertain. I don’t 
know where we boys picked it up.” 

A hired man and a small village, 
however, are not essentials. Of the 
second song, Phil Sheridan, Judge 
Hand says: “That song I first heard 
in the Harvard Law School some- 
time about eighteen ninety-five or 
six. It was then sung by a man 
named George B. Eliot, who was 
afterward general counsel of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, and has since 
died. He was from North Carolina. 
I know no more of the song, never 
heard him sing any more of the 
song, nor have | any idea where it 
came from or where he got it.” 

To the extent that we acquire our 
knowledge and way of life in the 
hand-me-down manner of folklore, 
and also believe it, to that extent we 
are, like Judge Hand, members of 
the folk. Each of us has something, 
however little, of accepted folklore 
in our make-up—remembered rhymes 


from childhood, a family recipe, an off- 
color limerick, the jargon of an oc- 
cupational group, or the fragment of a 
traditional song. 

I have used the term “American 
folklore,” but this needs some qualifi- 
cation. Actually, there is no folklore 
common to all the people living within 
a political boundary, and political 
boundaries cannot enclose or limit 





folklore. A song or way of speech does 
not stop at the confines of Ohio or 
Florida. Rather than political bound- 
aries, the important background is the 
group. Local and regional differences, 
geography (desert, mountain, seacoast), 
language, race, trade and occupation 
are the chief elements creating the 
myriad groups. The sum total folklore 


Continued on Page 112 
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Backed by two centuries of tradition 
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two centuries ago 


took a 9000 year lease on the St. 


Ale began 


Guinness 


Now, for the first 


GOEBEL 


Detroit and Muskegon, Mich 


The history of Guinness Brite Lager Beer and 


when Arthur 


James’s Gate Brewery on the bank of the River 


Liffey in Dublin, Ireland. 


time, these distinguished 


brews are being introduced in America. Entirely 
different, these Guinness products are as sturdy 
and bright as an Irish brogue, yet subtle and 


soft as an Irish mist. 


Brewed in the United States under the direct 
supervision of Arthur Guinness Son & Company, 
Ltd., no finer domestic or imported beer or ale 


is available today. 


BREWING COMPANY 
Oakland, Colif, 
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by Sidney Herschel Small 


Sukiyaki in San Francisco 


Japanese dining on the west coast 
is an exciting adventure. 

The flavor and texture of the food, 
the colors of the utensils, the 
pretty Elder Sisters who 

serve you—all contribute to a 


new wonder in eating 





KEY TO 
PHOTOGRAPH AT LEFT 


1. Sukiyaki—traw beef, bamboo sprouts, mushrooms, 
vegetables, soybean cakes. 2. Raw egg—Sukiyaki is 
dipped into egg as it is eaten. 3. Tempura—shrimp, fish 
or vegetable dipped in batter, fried in fat. 4. Tsuku- 
dani—strips of beef and ginger cooked in soy sauce. 
5. Suimono—clear soup. 6. Sunomono—traw vegetables 
and shrimp flavored with vinegar. 7. Soy sauce—for 
dipping Tempura. 8. Sukiyaki cooking on a Japanese 
grill. 9. Rice. 10. Sunomono, another variety—Japa- 
nese radishes, turnips or greens pickled in rice bran 
and salt. 11. Chawan-mushi—egg and fish or meat 
custard, steamed in a small bowl. 12. Sake—Japanese 
wine. 13. Green tea. 14. Sembei—Japanese cookies. 
15. Teriyaki—beef and chicken cooked in soy sauce. 
16. Wooden bowl of rice. 17. Hibachi—charcoal 
pot for heating water, warming hands, etc. Service 
is for two. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


he soft hum of voices and the laughter of diners 

are the best assurances of an excellent dinner. 
Both are audible on entering San Francisco's 
new Japanese restaurants, although until stairs 
are mounted one sees only stone lanterns in front 
of screens. Right-angle turns and a few more 
stairs lead to the lantern-lit dining rooms. 

Nine times out of ten the first words spoken 
by women guests are, “Shall we?” And nine 
times out of ten the vote is for the Japanese type 
of dining, in which the diners, in raised alcoves, 
sit on flat cushions around square low tables. 
The dissenting votes come from long-legged hus- 
bands who look hopefully at the conventional 
tables and chairs. The usual husband’s argument 
is that he may have a hole in his Argyles, al- 
though I have never known this to be successful. 

Shoes come off, because immaculate white 
matting covers the floors of the alcoves. Some of 
the long corridors look like Pullman aisles at 
midnight—black shoes, tan brogues, white pumps 
ranged in lines, with a space between where 
nesan, the waitress-hostess whose name translates 
to Elder Sister, will step out of her straw sandals 
or platformed zori deftly and without pausing as 
she comes into the alcove with the heavy tea, 
which is served first. She comes to her knees be- 
side each guest as she pours, her movements as 
fluid as the pale liquid; she partially fills each 
bowl and then continues around the table until 
the bowls are full and all of equal strength. The 
tea is green and contains several varieties includ- 
ing gunpowder and spiderleg. Unlike Ceylon or 
India tea, in the brewing of which the water is 
boiled vigorously, Japan teas are at their delicate 
best with the water under the boil. 

Nesan’s smiling, bowing arrival ends masculine 
complaints about their cramped legs; for whether 
Elder Sister be Emiko or Yo or Kazue or Yoneko 
or Eiko or Yashie, or the girl who calls herself the 
black sheep because she was christened Jean, she 
is dainty and lovely. All of them are in differently 
colored costumes. Women guests are instantly 
attracted by the kimonos and invariably ask nesan 
about the intricacies of the obi, the sash . . . and 
the first wifely ““H’m’m!” comes when nesan’s 
fingers assist the men in handling chopsticks. 

The best conditioning for the unexpected 
atmosphere of this transplanted bit of the Orient 
is an hour ip the tea garden at Golden Gate Park. 
Irrespective of weather or season, or the number 


of previous visits, walking along the shrub- 
bordered curving paths, each having a different 
and distinct foreign charm, is mental stimulation 
for Oriental dinner-hour pleasure. The basic de- 
sign of the tea garden represents Contentment, 
Calm, and Connubial Bliss, and there is magic 
in it. Honeymooners and second honeymooners 
may be unaware of the garden’s purpose, but a 
lot of handholding goes on. 

The number of San Francisco’s Japanese res- 
taurants is increasing, the main reason being the 
return of servicemen who have learned to enjoy 
such food and surroundings. Some are easily 
found in Chinatown. The newest one, Tokyo 
Sukiyaki, is at Fisherman’s Wharf. Here Nami- 
suke Yasuda, poet and playwright as well as 
restaurateur, has had put together a typical house 
which was built in Japan, taken apart from panels 
to pantiled roof, and shipped to San Francisco 
and which is inside the restaurant. Here his 
slender and pretty wife, Shinko, oversees the 
kitchen and the trays which are arranged there; 
and, when she can, teaches children the gentle old 
songs which she learned as a girl. Others are 
where goods from Tokyo, Kobe, and Osaka are 
displayed in shops in the old residential district 
where Post Street intersects Buchanan. 

By six o’clock the restaurants—Tokyo Suki- 
yaki, Yamato Sukiyaki House, Minakin, Otafuku 
Tei (which has no sign in English), Tempura 
House (with its pretty White Russian hostess), 
Miyako Sukiyaki, Minato, to name some—will 
be crowded. Sukiyaki will be cooking on many of 
the tables; and I mean on the tables, because that 
is where it is always prepared. 

Sukiyaki is called the “friendship dish,” and 
formality vanishes during its cooking, either by 
nesan or one of the diners. It is excellent and fun, 
but is as far a cry from the possibilities of Japa- 
nese cuisine as chop suey is from fine Cantonese 
food. Sukiyaki—translucent slices of beef, bam- 
boo sprouts, fresh mushrooms, vegetables, soy- 
bean cakes, sugar ; seasoned with the dashi, shoyu, 
and mirin which blend to please Occidental 
palates—sukiyaki is picked bubbling hot out of 
the pan with chopsticks, and with laughter. But 
it is ordered for much the same reason that chop 
suey is decided upon in Chinese restaurants; few 
people know about the other things. 

Trust the menu at Tokyo Sukiyaki or Yamato 
Sukiyaki House abovt what to order; each dish 
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there is explained in print. Or better 
yet let nesan suggest what should be 
the main course. She will probably 
recommend another yaki, something 
broiled over charcoal, after marinat- 
ing, in the kitchen, with the mari- 
nade also used during the broiling. 
The choice is the diner’s: beef 
teriyaki, chicken teriyaki, salmon 
teriyaki—all are epicurean delights. 
A number of them are becoming ob- 
tainable in regular restaurants, usu- 
ally with invented American names. 

Believe nesan when she explains 
smilingly that sake isn’t just sake. 
There is as much difference be- 
tween brands and varieties of rice 
wines—seishu, shochu, shirozake, 
dakushu—as there is between zin- 
fandel and hard-to-find California 
barbera. Although inferior sake re- 
sembles sherry which has been kept 
in a bottle previously containing 
beer, good sake, served hot in tiny 
bowls, is an admirable adjunct to a 
Japanese dinner. Hold the little bowl 
with the four fingers and thumb of 
your left hand; drink half the con- 
tents with one sip, and finish it with 
the next; and when you have had 
enough, turn the bowl upside 
down—universal custom—so that 
nesan will not refill it. 

For those who wish, sake can be 
had as a cocktail ingredient mixed 
with gin, bourbon or rum, chilled in 
a frosted glass, and served under 
such names as Cherry Blossoms, 
Geisha Girl and Fujiyama Snow. I 
know nothing about these concoc- 
tions, but once tried cocktails made 
of comparable Cantonese mui kwei 
lo in Chinatown, with unexpected 
results from such an innocent-seem- 
ing drink. 


The alcove through which the 
guests enter a Japanese restaurant 
takes them across the Pacific to the 
Orient. With one exception, there 
are no windows from which the city 
and the streets can be seen. Tokyo 
Sukiyaki is the exception, and from 
its windows you have a clear view of 
the ships and ocean. 

Nor does the alcove have the ap- 
pearance of a place in which to eat. 
The low table is bare; there is no 
sign of anything pertaining to food, 
although the proper number of 
cushions are around the table for 
the number of your party, put down 
and fluffed up as you walk along the 
aisle. 

A single painting faces the enter- 
ing guests. It will be one of the favor- 
ite themes of Oriental artists—Sum- 
mer Rain, River Water, or Stars and 
Sky; grays, greens, blues. The wall 
to the left is shelved, the ornaments 
a brilliantly gowned doll in a glass 
case, one or two old red-and-blue 
Imari bowls, and a few books. A 
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long narrow scroll, white with bold 
black characters, hangs in a corner, 
with a traditional flower arrange- 
ment beneath it. 

And there is nesan. 

Emiko was our Elder Sister when 
we dined with Sim and Yoshiko 
Togasaki at Tokyo Sukiyaki. Emiko 
graduated from the mission col- 
lege in Yokohama. To translate 
her name runs into the twists and 
turns of the Japanese spoken lan- 
guage, the written language, and the 
fact that the same word may have 
different meanings; but Emiko 
solved the problem simply. She 
pointed to one of the characters on 
the scroll. It, she said, was how her 
name was written. The single char- 
acter was the one for happiness. 

Every fold of Elder Sister’s ki- 
mono fell properly, as did the silks 
of the girls serving guests in other 
alcoves. Where the material was 
tucked up and doubled over once at 
the waist, a narrow sash _ belted 
Emiko, over which was the broad 
sash, the obi, with the gold cord 
around it holding the slippery silk 
in place. A fine obi will cost fifty to 
a hundred dollars. 

Murmuring her welcome, Emiko 
poured tea, and then slipped away 
to return with an elbow rest, /hiji- 
tate, in respect to my gray hairs. 
Because of it, we had laughter as 
an appetizer, for | was aware that 
if you drink so much sake that you 
feel it is necessary to prove your 
sobriety, the test is that you can 
dance on the three-inch-wide elbow 
rest without falling off. 

Black lacquer trays were set be- 
fore us, the dishes on them creamy 
tan with crisscrossing sepia lines, 
proper hues for a first course in 
summer. The four seasons have their 
own colored dinnerware, just as the 
porcelain, earthenware, and lacquer 
bowls and their lids, and the dishes, 
differ in size and shape according to 
the food within. The chopsticks lay 
on tiny rests sealed in paper, obvi- 
ously never used before. Open the 
paper wrapper and break the chop- 
sticks—they are already partially 
split—apart. service 
nesan doesn't perform. 

Fresh mushrooms on toothpicks, 
cold spinach sprinkled with shaved 
bonito, a salad of lettuce, cucumber, 
and wafer-thin abalone with a bland 
these are familiar 


This is one 


vinegar dressing 
to many diners. But, in the center of 
the tray, is an hors d oeuvre that 
may be entirely new—the thinnest of 
lemon slices marinated in sake until 
a mere hint of tartness remains, and 
then wrapped around a California 
shrimp The marinade could be a dry 
white wine, and small prawns could 
be substituted for the shrimp. 
Continued on Page 94 
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A human-headed monster, with wings and a bull’s body, guards the gateway to Nineveh, one 
of Iraq’s three hoary sites, along with Ur and Babylon, where Bible lore comes sharply to life. 


HATEVER else the Bible is, it is not out 
of date. It sells more copies than any 
other book. Hollywood finds it a prime 
source for plots. Scholars and archaeologists con- 
tinue to discover its accuracy as history. The trav- 
eler, too, when he visits the lands of the Bible and 
in imagination relives the lives of those who long 
ago had to choose between good and evil, may 
well conclude that all history is in a sense con- 
temporaneous, that despite the difference in dress 
today, and the improvement in gadgets, the true 
battlefield of human history—the heart of man 
remains the same; the same battles are won, or 
lost, eternally. For such a traveler, the country to 
visit is Iraq, where his pilgrimage will bring him to 
the tragic ruins of Ur, Nineveh and Babylon. 
Iraq is a tongue-shaped depression, smooth as 
a table, between the high escarpment of the 
Syrian desert to the west and the foothills of 
Persia to the east. Into this tongue of land, its 
soil fertile from the mud brought by the two 
great rivers from Turkey, the first human settlers 
came some four thousand years before, Christ. 
On the shores of the Persian Gulf (then a hundred 
miles farther inland than now), on the islands 
in the slowly drying marshes, they built what 
were the first cities. Man had existed before Ur 
and Lagash, perhaps for as long as a million 
years, moving from one place to another, hunt- 
ing, gathering fruit, without the arts, or preoccu- 
pations, of city life. Then suddenly, like a Dar- 
winian mutation, in several scattered valleys 
the Euphrates, the Indus, the Nile—cities recog- 





The great Friday Mosque at Samarra, sixty miles north of Baghdad 


a vast ruined prayer hall in the all-but-vanished metropolis where 


once two million people lived. The massive minaret, though not Biblical, suggests a Babylonian ziggurat similar to the Tower of Babel. 


nizably the ancestors of our modern metropolises 
began to sprout: first as walled guard posts to 
protect the planted fields, then with quays from 
which boats set out to exchange with other cities. 

The great debate among historians is whether 
the city process started suddenly in one place 
only, and was spread by imitation elsewhere, or 
whether, like a bush fire breaking out simultane- 
ously in several places, man was ripe for civiliza- 
tion and erupted into it overall. But whatever the 
case, no region has older traces of civilization 
than Iraq. And the Bible, which starts with the 
Garden of Eden, the Flood and Ur of the 
Chaldees, is historically right. 

The Garden of Eden is located by legend at 
Qurna, where the Tigris and the Euphrates form 
one great estuary, the Shatt al Arab. The Garden 
has left no traces, and may be mythical, in the 
sense in which Plato used the word, as a true 
symbol for man’s million years of innocence. 
War, and culture, unknown in the food-gathering 
stage, both begin with settled agriculture. 

To find exact traces of Abraham (his diary, for 
example, written on bricks) would be impossible : 
even with men as recent as Shakespeare it is hard 
to find assured facts. What we can find in Ur is 
a city which existed at the time the Bible says it 
did, and from this city it is very possible that the 
first monotheist set out with the seminomadic 
Hebrews on their trek toward the Mediterranean. 
“And He said unto him, | am the Lord that 
brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, to give 
thee this land to inherit it.” 


As to the Flood, it would only have to have 
been a degree greater than the floods of 1954. 
The Tigris, normally low down in its eroded 
banks, swells. At first no one takes much notice. 
The source of the swelling is so remote, in the 
snows of Turkey, in unusual rainstorms which 
show no signs in the flatiand to the south. Then 
one morning the wide malign waters flow level 
with the banks, and the lead-colored sky turns 
to rain. After that, without earth-moving machin- 
ery, helicopters, telephones, radios, what can 
primitive man have done but imprecate some 
gigantic idol on the summit of his ziggurat?—a 
huge, high-stepped artificial hill, the prototype of 
the Tower of Babel, built by people who had 
descended into the plains from the Persian moun- 
tains, and who wished to create some reminder 
of their homeland in this rich monotonous land 


just as modern English expatriates build a club 


to re-create suburbia overseas. Sir Leonard 
Woolley, digging up the remains of Ur, the docks, 
the foundations of innumerable courtyard houses, 
dissimilar from the “Turkish” houses of 19th 
Century Baghdad only in the parental graves 
under the sitting-room floor, found over one 
layer of ruins a deposit of sand—proof, he main- 


tained. at least one Flood was a historical fact. 


Ur is not one of the more accessible sites: no 
tours, no charabancs are yet arranged to it. One 
must make one’s own way. The night train from 
Baghdad arrives at Ur Junction in the small 


hours of the morning. Basra is some five hours 
farther south, over land which in Ur’s day was 
still sea or marsh. And for those who descend 
from their sleepers into the chill morning, there 
are only ruins: the most distinctive feature being 
the stump of the giant ziggurat. It stands at the 
back of the temple of Nannar, the moon god, a 
solid mass of brickwork, 200 feet by 150, and 
70 feet high. This fantastic tower climbed to- 
ward heaven in wedding-cake tiers, each tier 


joined to the smaller one above it by a brick 


staircase. On the summit of the tower, beyond 
the reach of the severest flood, stood the shrine, 
covered with blue glazed tiles. 
Though not the biggest of 
ziggurats (again, the Bible is right, and the one 
at Babel, or Babylon, was the most audacious), 
this one was as much a work of art as the 
Parthenon: its builders employed, indeed, the 
same artifice to give it its impression of strength. 
In the whole building there is not one straight 
line. The upright walls slope outward, and the 
line from top to bottom is slightly convex, the 
curves hardly perceptible but enough to give an 


Mesopotamian 


appearance of massive force. The lower part of 
the ziggurat was black, the upper crimson. The 
terraces were planted with trees, and the long 
recesses in the buttresses were used as water 
hoists for irrigation. 

Up and down the triple staircases the religious 


procession of the priest-kings, gods in their own 
. s 

lifetime, passed. Abraham must have worshiped 

at this shrine; here must have taken place that 
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spiritual revolution, incalculable in 
its results, to which the three great 
religions of the West, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam, must trace their 
roots. The Moslems claim that after 
leaving Ur, Abraham built the cube- 
shaped shrine at Mecca, and that the 
holy well of Zemzem is the well that 
was found by Hagar when she was 
thirsting in the wilderness. 

It is not strictly necessary to visit 
Ur. Its treasures are elsewhere, 
mostly in the Baghdad Museum of 
Antiquities: the splendid gold-plated 
harp, its front bull-formed in beaten 
gold, its sounding box edged in red 
stone, lapis lazuli and white shell; 
the woman’s headdress of gold leaves 
and jewels; the decorated sledge- 
chariot; the tweezers, lancets and 
toilet instruments of Sumerian kings. 
And for those who are interested in 
seeing a ziggurat, there is one a few 
miles from P-aghdad, Agar Guf, that 
punctures ine skyline like a great 
thumb. Close up, one is astonished 
to find the layers mortared with a ce- 
ment reinforced with reed matting, 
still intact, its fibers projecting fresh 
and strong from the cracks in the 
brickwork. They break off in the in- 
quisitive hand; it is hard to believe 
they were woven four thousand 
years ago. 

Nor is the ziggurat a dead form, 
lost with the Sumerians and their re- 
ligious purposes. (I am not here re- 
ferring to the comparison, though it 
is possible to make it, between these 
great towers and contemporary sky- 
scrapers.) The early Moslems, with a 
very different faith, and still groping 
toward an architecture of their own, 
were impressed by gigantic 
ruins in Iraq, and the great Friday 
Samarra, sixty miles 
has a minaret as 
though with 


these 


mosque of 
north of Baghdad, 
massive as a Ziggurat, 
spiral stairs. 

This minaret, up whose sloping in- 
cline it would be possible to drive a 
small car, was built in the 9th Cen- 
tury A.D., when the caliphs moved 
their capital to avoid clashes be- 
tween their Turkish mercenaries 
and the Arab citizens of Baghdad. 
The Friday mosque was built for the 
caliph’s army, and it is said that sixty 
thousand soldiers could say their 
prayers simultaneously inside. 

Samarra itself is now a small town, 
famous chiefly for its mosque: in a 
cave below the dome, the Mahdi, or 
Twelfth Imam, is supposed to have 
disappeared as a small boy. Many 
Moslems believe he will return to 
herald the last day. The medern 


Samarra is built in a small corner of 


the old city: from a plane the desert 
still shows the great straight boule- 
vards intersecting at right angles, the 
ground plans of palaces, race tracks 
and private houses, the map of a me- 
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tropolis which once had a population 
of two million. 


The Mesopotamian city whose 
name occurs most frequently in the 
Bible is Babylon. It is used not just 
as a place, but as a symbol of human 
opulence, carnality and sin. The ad- 
jective “Babylonian” suggests Bel- 
shazzar’s feast, set against a décor 
combining the plushiest of 19th Cen- 
tury theater with the longest vistas of 
20th Century cinema. The ruins of 
the city are fifty-five miles south of 
Baghdad. Just before the motor road 
reaches Hilla, a crowded town in the 
midst of irrigated lands, there is a 
large mound, and then a signpost to 
the right, in English and Arabic, says 
BABYLON, and a dusty track bumps 
you past mud and, in spring, yellow 
flowers scrambling among irrigation 
ditches, to a small brick museum 
that looks as if it might house a laun- 
dry. Thus, with a paper ticket, one 
enters the ruins of the world’s first 
metropolis, the ancestor of Rome, 
London and New York. 

The luxury has all gone. Your eyes 
confront a beige wilderness, your 
feet scatter democratic dust—though 
somewhere nearby Alexander the 
Great was buried. To right, to left, 
unevenly sprawling toward a horizon 
of verdigris palm fronds, are confus- 
ing piles of brickwork. Broken walls 
project from the earth like slag. 
There is an intact vista of arches, and 
someone says, “Oh, yes, these must 
be the basis of the Hanging Gardens, 
planted on the flat roof of a gigantic 
palace. Those are the wells; donkeys 
worked, perhaps, to hoist the water.’ 
moves camel- 
and 


imagination 
The ground undulates, 
there is a pond in the ruins, a sump 
of green-scummed water bubbling 


One’s 
slow. 


with frogs. 

“The throne room,’ 
guide, who wears a modern jacket 
over his long, divided skirt. He has 
shown so many visitors the sights 
that he almost knows English well; it 
is so long since he was apprenticed in 
his task, that his Arab imagination 
has invented a chronology and his- 
tory far more marvelous than the 
guesses and approximations of ar- 
chaeologists. 

Not far from the throne room, 
on a rough plinth in the midst of 
the desolation, stands the Lion of 
Babylon; it is a rough symbol of a 
rough power, its great limbs tram- 
pling on the body of a conquered 
victim ; someone at some time, by ac- 
cident or design, has knocked off the 
tyrant’s snout. The guide believes the 
Germans did it on purpose, and that 
it is now in Berlin, encased in gold. 

No city could be in completer 
so that after the neat, impres- 
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Continued from Page 70 
sive models in the museum, one 
puzzles constantly, trying to imagine 
how this piece of paved road, still 
overlaid with asphalt, and called by 
the guide the Way of Processions, 
could possibly run here, over the 
roofs, so it seems, of the great Ishtar 
Gate. (The solution in this case is 
that what is now called the Gate is 
only its own fundament, and even 
loftier towers once stood high above 
the road.) Beside the ruins of Baby- 
lon the Roman Forum is a model of 
tidiness. The words of Isaiah have 
outlasted the planning of the proud 
city. “And Babylon, the glory of 
kingdoms, the beauty of the Chal- 
dees’ excellency, shall be as when 
God overthrew Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. It shall never be inhabited, 
neither shall it be dwelt in from gen- 
eration to generation; neither shall 
the Arabian pitch tent there; neither 
shall the shepherds make their fold 
there. But wild beasts of the desert 
shall lie there; and their houses shall 
be full of doleful creatures; and owls 
shall dwell there, and satyrs shall 
dance there.” 

The Arabians may not pitch tent, 
but some of their mischievous chil- 


‘dren sport among the ruins, offering 


tourists little statuettes “found to- 
day” for a few cents. Otherwise, 
when night falls, and the tourists go, 
palms are the only courtiers in Bel- 
shazzar’s palace, their fronds throw 
shadows on inlaid griffons; the palm 
tree, the Babylonians believed, is the 
plant nearest to being human, since 
it was made by God out of the clay 
left over from making Adam. 
Unlike the Parthenon, Babylon is 
not a recent ruin. From earliest times 
travelers have been impressed by the 
utter fulfillment of prophecy, by the 
complete vanishing of the stone 
bridge (enough remains only to show 
that it was a reality, and not a fable), 
the great turreted walls, the hanging 
gardens with their pumped water, 
and the Tower of Babel (the Gate of 
God) itself. Benjamin of Tudela, a 
Jewish traveler of the 12th Century, 
found only the ruins of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s palace, tumbled down and 
infested with snakes and scorpions. 
In 1583 Eldred, an English merchant, 
sailed down the Euphrates to Faluja, 
and went on to New Babylon (Bagh- 
dad) via Old Babylon—‘the old 
mighty ruin of Babylon, many old 
ruins whereof are easily to be seen by 
daylight, which I John Eldred have 
often beheld.”’ And in the year be- 
fore Napoleon’s invasion of Russia, 
Claudius James Rich wrote: “I 
found the whole face of the country 
covered with vestiges of building, in 
some places consisting of brick walls 
surprisingly fresh, in others merely 


of a vast succession of mounds of 
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rubbish of such indeterminate fig- 
ures, variety and extent, as to in- 
volve the person who should form 
any theory in inextricable con- 
fusion.” 

The confusion is a little more ex- 
tricable, the rubbish a little more de- 
terminate, thanks to the German ar- 
chaeologists who worked on Babylon 
before the first World War. Besides 
the Lion of Babylon, they uncovered 
the walls of the Ishtar Gate, the only 
part of the ancient city with intrinsic 
beauty. The strong straight brick- 
work is inlaid with exquisite bas- 
reliefs of bulls and griffons, not 
carved in the brick, but molded first 
and glazed and then set in place. But 
despite Teutonic tidying, one’s im- 
pression is still of a bombed, bat- 
tered city left to scorpions and jack- 
als. Instead of evoking to oneself the 
beauties and achievements of Baby- 
lon, one tends to take the ruins 
merely as a fulfillment of prophecy, 
and to see in this dusty obliteration 
of a metropolis a deserved doom. 

In a way this is unfair. The wrath 
of the Old Testament prophets is un- 
derstandable; to them Babylon was 
an overt foe, not only because it 
transported so many Israelites to the 
banks of the Euphrates, but more, 
because it kept captive many of their 


souls, that forgot Jerusalem and pre- 
ferred the comforts of this great cap- 
ital. But it is less than just that the 
writer of the Apocalypse should 
have used this city as an eternal sym- 
bol of human wickedness. For in 
truth, Babylon was a great step in 
man’s upward climb: a city of jus- 
tice, or at least of the rule of law, as 
the discovery of the Laws of Ham- 
murabi shows: laws carved on a 
great cylinder set up in public, laws 
which anticipate by a thousand years 
those of Moses himself. In the realm 
of science, the Babylonians were still 
entangled with superstition and 
fable; but their astrologers were the 
forerunners of astronomers now busy 
on Mount Palomar. 

True, the basis of its power was 
slavery; but slaves could own prop- 
erty and eventually buy back their 
freedom. Nor was Babylon a purely 
militaristic power. The Epic of Gil- 
gamish, only recently deciphered by 
an American scholar, shows remark- 
able literary skill; one wonders how 
much other Babylonian poetry, per- 
haps even novels, may have perished 
from human memory. What have 
not perished are innumerable pri- 
vate letters and commercial docu- 
ments, written, or punched, on clay 

Continued on Page 82 
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Summery 
Acapulco . 
Atlantic City 
Baghdad . 
Bermuda . 
Bombay 

Boston . 

Caracas 

Chicago 

Corpus Christi. 
Cristobal . 
Denver . 5 ds 
Djakarta, Indonesia 
Havana 
Honolulu . 

Hot Springs, Va. 
Hyderabad . 
Jacksonville. 
Madrid. 

Miami . 

Nassau . 

New Orleans 
New York 
Philadelphia 

Port Said . 
Rome . 
Salt Lake City. 
Savannah. ; 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 





Going places this month? Here are last year’s 
average July temperatures for some key spots 
around the world. Daytime averages will be 
higher, nighttime averages lower, but the fig- 
ures below are the best quick thumbnail guide. 


WEATHER 


Tel-Aviv ...... 78! 
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0 ee | 
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Washington, D.C. . . 79.1 


Warm 
Anchorage . 
Berlin 
Brisbane . 
Budapest . 
Capetown 
Copenhagen 
Dublin . 
Geneva. 
Innsbruck 
London 
Moscow 
Nantucket 
Paris bit 
Portland, Me. . 
Portland, Ore. . 
San Francisco . 
Seattle . 
Stockholm 


Cool 
Buenos Aires . i 
Mt. Washington, N.H. 
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Why Mathe of Salzburg uses Bardahl 


To Otto Mathe of Salzburg, Austria, a fine motor car is more than a steel machine 


propelled by driving pistons. It is a living thing...graceful, sensitive, to be handled with respect. Whipping 
out of a curve at 100 mph, he calls upon the powerful Porsche to respond instantly to the sudden thrust 


of his foot. And respond it does. Like a young racehorse stung for the first time by his rider’s crop. 


But Mathe has earned the obedience of this automobile. Like all great European 
champions, he is a perfectionist in the care of his engine. He knows victory or defeat often rides upon 
what may appear to be a small consideration. He knows the best kept motor car can be made to run 


better. That is why he adds BarDAHL regularly to his premium oil and fuel. 


If you are like Otto Mathe, if you belong to the wonderful breed of people 
who do not merely own automobiles but who drive automobiles for the sheer pleasure of 
driving, we recommend you try BARDAHL this summer. BARDAHL, the nation’s number 
one additive oil, is on sale at leading service stations, garages, and new car dealers 


in forty-eight states, Alaska, Hawaii, Canada, Mexico, and 37 other foreign countries. 


Orro Matue,. Austrian national road racing champion, 
Driving a Porsche with BARDAHL added to the 
oil and fuel, he won seven firsts. 


three seconds, and one third in 1954, 


BARDAHL: SEATTLE « ST. LOUIS « BOSTON « VANCOUVER © MONTREAL © MEXICO CITY « OSLO « ANTWERP « FLORENCE 
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RESTAURANT AWARDS 


tion in this selection, geography has also wielded an influence. In 


For the fourth consecutive year HOLIDAy is giving awards for 
dining distinction to a small list of restaurants. We do not desig- 
nate the restaurants listed below as the “‘best restaurants” in the 
United States, for any attempted selection of the “‘best’’ would 
throw the list out of kilter geographically. So while quality— 
has been the dominant considera- 


quality of food and of service 


Albany, N.Y. 
****Keeler’s . Hearty, distinguished all-around 
food; not too expensive 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall . . . Continental cuisine, 
plus sea food; expensive 
Baltimore, Md. 
****Miller Brothers Famed for oysters, crab 
dishes, terrapin; not too expensive 
Boston, Mass. 
**Durgin-Park .. . Hearty fare; not too expensive 
**** Locke-Ober Café . . . A genuine Boston institu- 
tion; very expensive 
** Parker House .. . Traditionally fine food; not too 
expensive 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
***Gage & Tollner . . . One of world’s best sea-food 
restaurants; expensive 
Chicago, Ill. 
**Cape Cod Room, Drake Hotel .. . Superb sea 
food, nautical atmosphere; expensive 
****Pump Room, Ambassador East Hotel . . . Fancy 
food, showmanship, famous guests; very ex- 
pensive 
"*The Red Star Inn. . . Excellent German food, 
peasant style; Old World décor; not too ex- 
pensive 
**The Wrigley Building Restaurant . . . Excellent 
food, Martinis; gathering place for Chicago's 
high-powered executives; not too expensive 
Imperial House . . . Superb dining in elegant at- 
mosphere, small and intimate; expensive 
Jacques French Restaurant Chicago’s best 
French food served in delightful atmosphere; 
not too expensive 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
****Gourmet Restaurant, Terrace Plaza Hotel 
Superb French cuisine; very expensive 
*** Maisonette ... Excellent French food; expensive 


Dallas, Tex. 
**** Arthur's . . . One of Southwest's finest steak 
houses ; expensive 
Mario's . . « Steak house with Italian overtones: 
expensive 
***Old Warsaw 
Twin Tree Inn. . 
expensive 


... Fine French cuisine; expensive 
. Excellent variety and service; 


Denver, Colo. 

**Palace Arms, Brown Palace Hotel . Rocky 
Mountain rainbow trout, superb beef; not too 
expensive 

Detroit, Mich. 
“*London Chop House . . . Excellent beef and sea 
food ; crowded because of dance floor ; expensive 
Framingham, Mass. 
Abner Wheeler House . .. Lobster, fish and steaks: 
expensive 
Lexington, Ky. 
The Campbell House 
surroundings. Expensive 


Hearty food, pleasant 


best in the world. 


Long Isiand, N.Y. 
**** Beau Séjour, Bethpage . . . Very French; very 
expensive 
****Mont D'Or, Smithtown . . . One of the very best. 
Fashionable clientele; very expensive 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
****Chasen’s .. . One of the best in U.S.; very expen- 
sive 
*** Bob Dalton’s . . . Excellent food; famous patrons; 
very expensive 
***Perino’s ... One of Los Angeles’ most famous; 
very expensive 
**Scandia . . . Friendly, intimate; famous people; 
excellent food; expensive 
The Windsor . . . Continental buffet luncheon is 
in a class by itself; expensive 
Louisville, Ky. 
The Old House . 
Marshall, Mich. 
****Schuler’s ... One of Midwest’s finest; not too ex- 
pensive 


. . French cuisine; expensive 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
****Karl Ratzsch’s . . . Specializes in German food; 
not too expensive 
Frenchy's .. . Sea food, fowl, chops, with French 
overtones; not too expensive 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
****Charlie’s Café Exceptionale . . 
petizer tray; expensive 


. Famous for ap- 


New Orleans, La. 

**** Antoine’ s One of the world’s best; 
reservations; very expensive 

.. A local favorite; expen- 


make 


****Commander’s Palace . 
sive 

****Galatoire’s . .. Perhaps the favorite restaurant of 
New Orleanians themselves; very expensive 


New York City 
**** Baroque Excellent food; interesting décor; 
very expensive 
**Chambord...Superb French food ; most expensive 
****Christ Cella ... New York’s most famous steak 
spot; very expensive 
**** Chateaubriand ... Truly French, wonderful wine 
cellar; expensive 
****The Colony . .. One of the world’s great; very 
expensive 
****Le Pavillon... Considered by some gourmets the 
best restaurant in the world today; very, ver) 
expensive 
**** Robert's . . . Superb food; very expensive 
****San Marino . . . Superb Italian food; expensive 
**** Jack and Charlie's **21” . . . One of world’s great; 
very, very expensive 
**Veau d'Or .. . Small, crowded; excellent French 
food; not too expensive 
St. Regis ... Generally admitted to serve best food 
of any hotel in New York, probably in the U.S. 
Voisin... Elegant, superb food; very, veryexpensive 


your travels, you need feel no hesitancy in eating in any of these 
restaurants. All of them are notable, and some are among the very 


Two stars mean that this is the second award: three indicate 
third award and four stars mean the fourth consecutive award. 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 
**Hotel Barclay . . . Distinguished hotel food; not 
too expensive 
**** Old Original Bookbinder’s .. . 
not too expensive 
Warwick Hotel . . . Distinguished hotel food; not 
too expensive 


Famed for sea food; 


Phoenix, Arizona 
**The Flame .. . Tropical setting in desert country; 
varied cuisine; not too expensive 
Portiand, Ore. 
Bart's... Old West atmosphere, steaks and baked 
potatoes a specialty; expensive 
St. Louis, Mo. 
****The Rose and Crown... Roast beef and Yorkshire 
pudding; expensive 
**** Ruggeri's ... Steaks and Italian dishes; not too ex- 
pensive 
**Stan Musial and Biggie’s Steak House ... Hearty 
food; a must for baseball fans; not too expensive 
San Antonio, Tex. 
**** a Louisiane ... Excellent French food ; expensive 


San Francisco, Calif. 
**** Amelio’s ... Superb food, Old World atmosphere; 
very, very expensive 
**The Blue Fox Located on alley across from 
city prison; celebrities meet here; expensive 
**Ernie’s . . . Old-time San Francisco atmosphere, 
relaxing; diversified menu; expensive 
Jack's Restaurant ... Rich masculine flavor; ex- 
pensive 
“Nari Yuen .. 
pensive 
The Palace Hotel . The Garden Court is the 
most famous dining room in the West; true 
elegance; very expensive 
**** Trader Vic’s . .. Wonderful South Seas food and 
drinks; very expensive 
Yamato Sukiyaki House . . . Authentic Japanese 
food served in authentic Japanese atmosphere: 
not too expensive 


. Popular with Chinese; not too ex- 


Santa Monica, Calif. 
**Fox and Hounds ...Old English décor, complete 
menu; expensive 
Sarasota, Fla. 
Plaza Restaurant 
cuisine; expensive 
Seattie, Wash. 
**Canlis Charcoal Broiler . . . Breath-taking Lake 
Union view; choice foods; very expensive 


Spanish and American 


Skaneateles, N.Y. 
**** The Krebs ... Fine American cooking; expensive 


Tampa, Florida 
** Las Novedades .. . Magnificent food with a Span- 
ish flavor; expensive 
Washington, D.C. 
**The Carlton . 
crowd, especially at lunch; expensive 
****Occidental Restaurant Probably the best in 
Washington; not too expensive 


Fine restaurant; distinguished 
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will add pleasure 
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Telephone ahead to make 
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Call home to keep in touch... 
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It’s quick and easy. 
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Detroit to Niagara Falls, N. Y... 60¢ 
Cincinnati to Washington, D.C... 85¢ 
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New York to Miami 
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- Good tonic for tired feet is to slip them into 
Foot-Free slippers . . . the luxury slipper that 
_ feels like a glove, fits like a glove, 
is so comfortable that you do not know you 
have it on. These soft, completely 
flexible slippers have an elastic 
back to make them fit snugly; can be 
folded for convenient traveling. 
+. 


In a variety of 
leathers and colors... 
at leading stores. 


the glove slipper by 
DANIEL HAYS By 





»»»-NOW made so easy 
for you to look upon! 


Font of inspiration through the centuries . . . lovely 
Greece welcomes you with warm hospitality, modern 
comfort, special facilities for seeing her rich antiquities 
... and such very low prices! Ten escorted motor 
coach tours, a program of cruises to the Aegean isles 
and the Festival of ancient tragedy at the Epidavros 
Theater assure fullest enjoyment of your holiday. 
All within easy—and economical—reach when you 
speed from the United States on a swift TWA 
Constellation ... and take advantage of 
TWA’s low, low Sky Tourist fare. 


See your Travel Agent or any TWA office 
Fly the finest...rav TAA 
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HOLIDAY 


TRAVEL AWARDS 


Because of the work they have done and are 
doing to make travel richer, more rewarding 


and more comfortable, HOLIDAY commends : 


THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


for keeping the great outdoors strongly alive in the mind of our yout! 
through field crafts and other forms of instructive recreation. 


THE NATIONAL SKI PATROL SYSTEM 
for its educational and rescue achievements which have made a great 
and thrilling sport a fundamentally safer one on all American slopes. 


THE AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
for an outstanding year in the creation of new, imaginative facilities 
for the welfare and convenience of travelers. 


THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
for its distinguished campaigns to promote safety on our highways 
and to protect our forests from fire. 


MR. JUAN T. TRIPPE 
for his enduring and constantly pioneering crusade in behalf of world 
air travel and American achievement in the skies. 


MR. ROBERT MOSES 
for his dedication to advanced traffic control and to the principle of 
breathing space for cities through parks for recreation. 


DUCKS UNLIMITED, INCORPORATED 
for its efforts to conserve the migratory waterfowl of the continent 
and thus to benefit the sportsmen of America. 


THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
for its protection of the pedestrian through strict enforcement of laws 
against jaywalking and its insistence that drivers shall not encroach 
on the pedestrian right of way. 


THE FASHION GROUP, INCORPORATED 
for its educational emphasis on style and grooming in behalf of the 
women of America—the best-dressed tourists in the world. 


THE U.S. OLYMPIC FUND RAISING COMMITTEE 


for its efforts to produce the money, without Government assistance, 
needed to send American teams to next year’s international games. 
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THE HAPPY LAND 


Continued from Page 56 


got into trouble through his own 
foolishness; if, for instance, he sold 
his fields and went off to Den Pasar 
and lost all his money gambling. 

“He would walk back to his vil- 
lage. Nowhere in Bali is too far to 
walk within a few days.” 

“But when he reached his own 
village—suppose he was a bad man 
and had no friends?” 

“Nobody in Bali is without 
friends,” was the astonished answer. 
“They would help him.” 

Chokorda Agung’s old uncle po- 
litely greeted us and almost at once 
announced his chief news to me. He 
was eighty years old, but last year he 
had married again and now he had a 
three-month-old baby. “It is a good 
sign that an old man should have a 
baby. It means that the era of Kali in 
which we have been living is near its 
end. Wars and fighting will diminish 
and a new period of peace and fresh 
life will begin.” 

We next called on Chokorda Rahi, 
who is about sixty and one of the 
handsomest men I ever saw. He was 
performing his daily devotions be- 


fore a small shrine at the back of 


the courtyard. After a few minutes 
he came out formally dressed in an 
elegant kain—the straight, three- 
yard length of batik tightly tied at 
the waist; he was bare-chested and 
wore a smartly folded headcloth 
embellished with hibiscus. 

He called to his wife to bring out 
the sweet, bland rice wine that she 
makes herself, and while we sipped 
it slowly Chokorda Rahi, who forty 
years ago had been one of Bali’s best 
dancers, brought me up on the local 
dance news. | told him that what | 
most wanted to see in Ubud was the 
gabor, which I remembered as the 
most beautiful dance I had ever seen. 

“But we no longer have a gabor. 
It finished three years ago.” 

“Oh, what a pity!” I said, think- 
ing sadly of the eight young girls 
moving through the angular, ex- 
quisite turns and flourishes of the 
gabor, dancing for the temple or for 
village feasts and festivals. “Can’t it 
be revived ?” 

Chokorda Rahi smiled at this ex- 
ample of foreign irrationality. “When 
Ubud people want the gabor again it 
will be revived. They became bored 
with the gabor, the girls grew up and 
got married, the boys began working 
on the Ubud gamelan. Now we have 
the best orchestra in the district.” 

“But no more dances?” 

Chokorda Rahi looked as if he 
doubted my sanity. “Of course there 
are dances,” he said, “‘but different 
ones. People in Bali get bored very 
easily. That is our greatest security. 


They constantly invent new dances 
and sometimes revive the old ones. 
But competition is fierce, so the 
standard must be kept high, and you 
can’t keep high standards if people 
are bored.”’ He began to name the 
nearby villages and their specialities. 
‘*Pliatan has an excellent /egong, and 
that is the oldest Balinese dance— 
hundreds of years old. Blangsinga 
has the best kebyar and that is only 
about twenty-five years old. Sayan 
has a good joget bum-bum that was 
invented since you were last in Bali. 
But people come from everywhere 
to hear the Ubud gamelan.” 

The Balinese seem to have very 
little of what I think of as “the mu- 
seum mentality,” no compulsion to 
preserve old and beautiful things. 
They demand more immediate vi- 
tality from their arts. They are con- 
fident that every generation will pro- 
duce beautiful new things, that it is 
silly to waste time keeping old ones. 
Temples are rebuilt every twenty or 
thirty years, old carvings and sculp- 
ture are casually tossed out and new 
ones installed. This keeps the artists 
and artisans busy and the people in- 
terested. On festival days Balinese 
women will construct the most won- 
derfully intricate and imaginative 
offerings, woven palm-leaf figures, 
banana-stem sculpture, lacy banners 
of leaves and flowers. These will be 
admired by the village for a few 
minutes, honor the gous for a few 
hours, and then thrown away. 

Once | asked a Balinese artist why 
he never signed his work. He replied 
seriously, ““Itis more difficult to write 
my name than to paint a picture.” 

“But don’t you want people to 
know your name?” 

“If a man likes my pictures I will 
know it. Why should he also like my 
name?” 

“What I am trying to say is, if 
your pictures are good and if your 
name is on them, then even people 
who have never seen you will ad- 
mire you.” 

“They will admire the pictures.” 

“Listen,” I said desperately, “‘even 
after you are dead perhaps your pic- 
tures will be famous and your name 
will be respected. Otherwise people 
may forget who painted them.” 

He smiled with that odd Balinese 
assurance and, entirely missing the 
point, said, “Don’t worry, people 
will not forget how to paint good 
pictures. After I am dead there will 
be many to paint good pictures.” 

Foreigners in Bali were appalled 


some time ago to see a group of 


young men dressed in football sweat- 
ers performing one of their classical 
dances. One of the boys had seen a 
tourist wearing such a sweater and 
brought the innovation back to his 
village. Everyone was delighted with 
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the new look it gave to their dance, 
but the fad soon died out. On an- 
other occasion a Balinese girl saw a 
picture of an old-fashioned Russian 
ballerina wearing a spiky sort of 
crown which so charmed her that 
she copied it in flowers for the head- 
dress of one of the Balinese dances. 
Even now, if you see a janger, the 
girls will probably be wearing the 
local adaptation of that Russian 
crown and will have forgotten, if 
they ever knew, its foreign origin. 

That first evening in Ubud, Cho- 
korda Agung and I walked back 
from our calls along Ubud’s short 
main street—its only street. From it 
narrow paths lead off to smaller 
compounds, enclosed in mud walls 
and with thatched roofs to keep the 
rain from washing them away, and 
eventually to the rice fields. It was 
one of the few idle moments in a 
Balinese day. The evening cooking 
was done and the women sat outside 
their houses talking and watching 
the twilight settle over Ubud. The 
men who had been back from the 
fields since early afternoon and had, 
perhaps, played football or gone to 
a cockfight, now were clustered on 
the roadside or sat at little beer stalls 
drinking with their friends for a few 
minutes before dinner. Children ran 
down the street to the corner stall 
for a package of peanuts or a couple 
of clove-scented cigarettes. Every- 
body was back from the bathing 
places in the river and now looked 
neat with damp and glossy hair. 
Here and there oil lamps glowed 
from houses and street stalls. Now 
and again voices rose as a group 
broke up: “Safety in going. 

“Eat well!” 

“Safety in remaining!” 

There was nothing much happen- 
ing around Ubud that evening—a 
shadow play in a village a couple of 
miles away, but not a particularly 
good troupe—and most people 
would go to sleep almost immedi- 
ately after dinner. Only a few of the 
boys in the Ubud music society, 
who were going to a gamelan re- 
hearsal, would walk home across the 
village green singing odd snatches 
of music in the dark. 


I was awakened next morning 
just before daylight by the familiar 
racket of the fighting cocks crowing 
and fussing in their bamboo cages. 
They belonged, | remembered, to 
Chokorda Agung’s cousin, a thin, 
shy man with the stately and charm- 
ing manners of an old-fashioned 
Balinese. In the old days he kept 
fighting crickets in little bamboo 
tubes and fed them red peppers to 
make them fierce. He had a trick, 
during conversation, of absently re- 
leasing a cricket on his knee and 
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gently stroking its back while he 
talked. He had given up his crickets, 
and now he concentrated on fighting 
cocks which he housed in the empty 
pavilion of the courtyard I had been 
given. When I first knew him he had 
asked me one question about Amer- 
ica: “Is it true that Americans keep 
chickens only for eating and eggs?” 

“As far as I know, yes.” 

“What a pitiful life!’’ He shook 
his head sadly. 

I lay on my hard bamboo bed 
staring past the whitewashed walls— 
bare except for one, Balinese paint- 
ing—to the high, shadowy peak of 
the thatch, and listened to the early 
morning noises: A distant, almost 
inaudible chanting from the old 
Chokorda’s puri—probably morning 
prayers and the recitation of the 
Hindu Vedas; the sharp banging of 
kerosene tins as the boys who fetch 
water for the puri went by to the 
river; a clear raised voice, a mother 
calling to her child. Then the sound 
of talk and an occasional spurt of 
laughter as the men started for the 
fields. Thus, gradually, began the 
mixed bustle of the new day. 

As usual, the days in Ubud were 
full of small events and melted into 
the past with bewildering speed. | 
visited several friends and again got 
used to the curiously antiseptic yet 
very intimate “women’s talk” of 
Bali: the immediate question, “‘Are 
the clucking sym- 
pathy “No,” the 
prompt baby 
quickly before my son is three years 
old. I listened with fascination to the 
list of Ubud girls who had reached 


you pregnant?” 
said, 
have a 


when | 


advice to 


puberty and were eligible for love- 
making and marriage; and the young 
women who were unhappy with 
their husbands and what should be 
done about it (everything from pa- 
tience to divorce, which is quite 
simply obtained in Bali: “‘no man is 
happy unless his wife is happy too”’). 

Sitting informally like that in their 
houses, Balinese women usually 
wear no covering over their breasts. 
Or, if they are working in the fields 
they wear no blouse because to cover 
your breasts in Bali is not a sign of 
modesty, only of wealth. If you have 
so many blouses that you don’t mind 
getting them dirty in the household 
or field work that almost any Bali- 
nese woman does, whatever her 
rank, then you can extravagantly 
wear them all the time. Recently the 
government and the Balinese council 
of rajas, irritated by the publicity 
Bali’s bare-breasted women had re- 
ceived, announced that the tourist 
“undignified,” 
Balinese 


photographs were 
and that in the 


women would wear blouses. Pre- 


future 


dictably enough, the Balinese didn’t 
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take much notice of this announce- 
ment and continued to dress and be- 
have as they always had. There are 
two occasions when women must al- 
ways cover their breasts: any visit to 
a temple, and any formal ceremony 
or social event. However, girls of 
marriageable age usually wear 
blouses. In this, as in almost every- 
thing else, the Balinese have their 
own rules and their own flexibility. 

On those Ubud mornings, visiting 
the women and asking questions, the 
hours slipped away. We sat on 
the raised pavilion floors eating 
bananas, cubes of papaya speared 
on toothpicks and sweet, gelatinous 
rice cakes, and talking with solid 
realism about the common material 
of most people’s lives. 

Once | went to hear an orchestra 
rehearsal and was again impressed 
and tired from concentrating on 
Bali’s astonishingly strong, dis- 
ciplined and inventive music. One 
evening Chokorda Agung said that 
he was going toa village half an hour 
away to see a dance class, and would 
I like to go along? The teacher, he 
said, was famous for his skill. A 
couple of the boys from the Ubud 
orchestra decided to come with us to 
keep an eye on the competition and 
make scornful comparisons _ be- 
tween the two gamelans. 

After dinner we set out carrying a 
couple of torches, palm _ fronds 
lashed together and soaked in coco- 
nut oil, walking at the brisk Balinese 
pace. Chokorda Agung explained 
that this village, until recently, had 
been too poor to afford an orchestra 
and dancers. In the last year, how- 
ever, crops had been good and they 
had achieved a mild prosperity so, of 
course, the first thing they wanted 
was their own dance troupe. They 
had hired the teacher, an old man, 
who was fed and housed in the vil- 
lage and received a fee as well. He 
had picked four of the most talented 
village girls to learn a version of the 
legong. One of the girls gave promise 
of being really outstanding; the 
others merely seemed adequate. In 
Bali it doesn’t seem to occur to peo- 
ple that anyone can’t dance; every- 
body dances, some, of course, better 
than others. 

Soon we turned into the paths 
through the fields, walking 
single file by the light of the uncer- 
tain torches. On summer nights the 
boys would catch fireflies and slip 
them inside the leader’s shirt where 
their flickering would give him an 
oddly luminous figure, easy to follow 
but not too glaring to spoil the en- 
joyment of the starlight reflected in 
the water, or the silhouetted palms. 
Occasionally Chokorda Agung burst 
into song, adding nonsense syllables 


rice 
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to the /egong music. “I am happy,” 
he explained in the offhand Bali- 
nese way that reminds you how 
rarely you hear such a comment in 
other societies. As we passed each 
village we would hear the shrill 
barking of the dogs, and someone 
would call across the fields to know 
who we were and where we were go- 
ing, soft disembodied voices in the 
darkness. 

It was easy to tell that the village 
of our destination was poor. It had 
no rehearsal pavilion, and the troupe 
was using the shed where fruit, vege- 
tables and cloth were sold on market 
days. The earthen floor had been 
swept clean and the dance area was 
illuminated with oil lamps while the 
gamelan played in a shifting semi- 
darkness at the far end. The little 
girls danced in their everyday clothes, 
with set, serious faces, eyes darting 
to match the hand gestures, concen- 
trating intensely on the music and on 
the old teacher as he corrected the 
position of an elbow, or the fluid 
weaving of the head and neck. All 
around the shed the villagers crowded 
three and four deep, each wearing a 
faded kain, a shabby piece of cloth 
thrown with unstudied elegance 
around the head to produce that 
magnificent top-heavy look that is 
peculiarly Balinese, each watching 
to see that their money was well 
spent and to take pleasure in the in- 
evitable beauty of the dance even at 
a formative stage. 


If I had to choose the quality that 
most impresses me about Bali, I sup- 
pose it would be that everyone is an 
artist. It is the only society I know of 
which accepts the creation and exe- 
cution of art as a usual activity. Yet 
on the island there are practically no 
artists who are “professional.” Ex- 
tremely few people actually earn 
their livings from art. Mostly they 
are farmers, owners of fruit and co- 
conut trees, of cows, pigs, chickens 
and always of rice fields—and the 
major part of their day is spent 
working the land. But if ‘“‘amateur” 
implies a lower artistic level, they 
certainly are not amateurs, for their 
music, dancing, painting and sculp- 
ture can reach the highest inter- 
national standards. A well-known 
Balinese musician once told me that 
anyone could learn to be an artist. 

“But other countries have not 
found it so,” I argued. 

“I do not know other countries, 
but perhaps it is because other 
peoples are not free in their minds.” 

“Well, perhaps,” I said, not en- 
tirely convinced. 

““Any man can be trained to be a 
farmer,” he told me confidently. 
“In the same way anyone can be 
trained to be an artist.” 





“But you need talent as well for art. 
Few people have that.” 

He kept a politely disbelieving si- 
lence, and from the Balinese evidence, 
| was talking nonsense. 


I stayed in Ubud much longer than I 
had intended, but eventually I had to 
leave and for my last two days Cho- 
korda Agung invited some of my favor- 
ite dancers to perform in the puri. One 
of the best penchak dancers lived in 
Ubud, and one evening he came to do 
the brief, dramatic dance that is ac- 
companied only by drums and cymbals 
and is really a stylization of the art of 
self-defense. The Balinese have never 
fought a war and their idea of fighting 
has taken the form only of defense, 
and even then in such a remote way 
that it has become a dance with the 
flimsiest reminders of its origin. The 
first invasion of the island was a cul- 
tural one when Hinduism was brought 
to Bali by Madjapahit, the great Java- 
nese emperor who fled with his court to 
Bali in the 14th Century to escape the 
waves of encroaching Islam. The Mos- 
lem conversion, for some _ reason, 
skipped Bali, and the island still re- 
mains the only Hindu country outside 
India. 

Forty-nine years ago when the Dutch 
invaded Bali, the. Balinese might have 
been called on to fight their first war, 


but what actually happened is Bali's 
most romantically tragic story. The 
Dutch ships were sighted off the Bali- 
nese coast and, as they came closer, the 
people in the seaside villages could see 
the soldiers. The local raja declared that 
Bali must defend itself. All the young 
men of south Bali went to their houses 
and carefully dressed as they would for 
a very grand dance or a formal temple 
ceremony. They wore their gold-and- 
scarlet kains, wrapped their headbands 
with a special flourish, decorated them- 
selves with the bravest of red flowers, 
and each carried a ceremonial dagger 
called a kris. They took a traditional 
cup of wine before they left their 
houses, and in a fantastic, glittering 
procession, marched down to the 
beach. There they formed themselves in 
long lines and each man, with a flash of 
the kris, took up a penchak pose and 
faced the enemy. 

Apparently the Balinese believed 
that this would show the soldiers that 
Bali did not wish to be invaded, and 
that the Dutch would go away. With 
astonishment rather than fear they saw 
the Dutch open fire. When the first 
group of young Balinese in their scar- 
let-and-gold finery fell, and died on the 
sand, the rest of them turned their 
krises on themselves rather than ac- 


- knowledge such an inexplicable defeat. 


It was probably the most incredible 


mass suicide in history. Bali was con- 
quered without more than one casualty 
to the Dutch. 


After the penchak dance in Ubud, I 
said to Chokorda Agung, “I have been 
counting the hours and I have only 
thirty-two left in Bali. That makes me 
very sad.” 

“Well,” he said briskly, “‘there’s a 
good cremation over near Den Pasar 
tomorrow; that should cheer you up.” 

It proved to be a wonderful way to 
spend an afternoon. The bodies to be 
cremated had been put in a series of the 
most improbable effigies of cows. They 
were made of wood and painted in 
frivolous colors—pink, turquoise, yel- 
low—and embellished with curlicues of 
gold. One cow was black, but even that 
didn’t look funereal because it had gilt 
horns, and red and white ribbons 
streamed from its tail, and it was deco- 
rated with garlands of flowers. A long 
line of women in their finery carried of- 
ferings of flowers, food and trinkets to 
the cremation grounds, walking with 
that marvelously confident Balinese 
grace, backs erect, heads steady; oc- 
casionally an arm smoothly raised to 
adjust the palm tray of offerings on the 
head. 

The young men of the village, in 
gangs of twenty and thirty, picked up 
the cow effigies and went whirling and 


galloping Jown the road. There was a 
wild, hilarious mud fight among the 
boys in one of the rice paddies. Three 
different orchestras provided music—a 
big, full-scale gamelan, a bamboo or- 
chestra and a four-toned angk/ung. At 
last the effigies and their contents were 
burned, while the older men, dressed in 
checkered clothes, danced a baris jaga 
and got high on rice wine. 

I returned to Ubud feeling much 
more cheerful. | remembered the time 
when one of the Ubud youngsters had 
offered to read my palm. He held my 
hand open and with a grubby finger 
traced the letter M formed by the lines 
(most people have it). ““‘Do you know 
what that M stands for?” he asked. “It 
stands for manusia musti mati (man- 
kind must die), and that’s all the for- 
tune anyone needs to know.” He 
rushed away laughing. 

My last night in Ubud we had a big, 
elaborate ballet from a village about 
five miles away. It was held in the outer 
courtyard of the puri where the huge 
gate was decorated with oil lamps 
that brought the carved gods and 
demons to flickering life. All the 
Ubud people had poured into Cho- 
korda’s puri. 

The dance began, and with a kind 
of homesick shock I recognized the 
old terrifying Balinese 
dance-dramas, freezing audi- 
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ence to a superstitious silence, toss- 
ing the streaming gray hair at the 
musicians, shaking the huge hands 
with their long, curled fingernails, 
scaring the children. It was a relief 
when the comic retainers came on, 
cavorting about to wild laughter 
from the children, making lewd jokes 
to the delight of the young men. The 
part I liked best was the haunting, 
magically beautiful dance of the 
corps de ballet, the slender, serious 
little girls with their precise defini- 
tion of movement. 


When it was all over.and the 
crowd had disappeared, leaving the 
puri littered with dying flowers and 
cigarette stubs, I found Chokorda 
Agung to say my good-bys. I was 
leaving Ubud before daybreak the 
next morning. Smiling and indulgent 
he listened to me saying, “I want to 
say good-by. I don’t know when I 
shall come back. You know I shall 
miss all of you very much, the puri 
and Ubud—and all Baliin fact. . . .” 

“Of course,” Chokorda Agung 
replied calmly. THE END 
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tablets; they testify to a civilized life 
for the individuals whose multitudi- 
nous little houses with gardens en- 
circled the royal city. 


The third great Biblical city of 
Iraq is in the north, and of Nineveh 
little now remains. Both the Baby- 
lonians and the Assyrians spoke Se- 
mitic languages, but the Assyrians 
were a masterful warrior people, 
with little of the graces of Baby- 
lonian culture. Nineveh was ex- 


cavated in the 19th Century, and 
many of its winged bulls are now 


outside Iraq. One remains, however, 
where he was planted, guarding a 
gateway into the grass-grown city. 
For the ruins of Nineveh are pas- 
toral, a circular dune covered with 
flowers, not jagged and horrible like 
the ruins of Babylon. It is a place for 
a gentle stroll, the mauve hills of 
Kurdistan to the north and east, the 
Tigris and Mosul to the west. 

A few hundred yards outside the 
ruins is the tomb of Jonah, a Billy 
Sunday of the Assyrian world. Once 
a church, the shrine is now a mosque, 
named Nabi Yunis, full of low- 
ceilinged rooms richly carpeted. 
The sarcophagus of Jonah is draped 
with a black cloth, and on the wall 
above hangs the “tooth of the 
whale,” indistinguishable to the lay 
eye from a swordfish snout. 

Whatever its authenticity, the 
story of Jonah shows the God of the 
Old Testament teaching a lesson of 
mercy to His irascible missionary. 
Jonah had warned the wicked city 
it would be destroyed after forty days. 
But so successful was his mission 
that the king commanded all Nine- 
veh to put on sackcloth and fast, 
and God therefore canceled His 
punishment. Jonah was angry that 
his prophecy of doom had not been 
fulfilled. “So Jonah went out of the 
city, and sat on the east side of the 
city, and there made him a booth, 


and sat under it in the shadow, till 
he might see what would become of 
the city. . . . And it came to pass, 
when the sun did arise, that God 
prepared a vehement east wind; and 
the sun beat upon the head of Jonah, 
that he fainted, and wished in him- 
self to die.” (This east wind, called 
Sherji in Iraqi Arabic, is well 
known to all who live in Iraq; the 
prophet’s despair is understandable; - 
for the wind is indeed vehement, and 
the atmosphere becomes a suffo- 
cating mud gas.) Jonah was shown a 
gourd plant which protected him 
from the sun, and then withered and 
died. He felt pity for it, and God 
pointed out to his conscience how 
much more pity should be felt for a 
city “wherein are more than sixscore 
thousand persons that cannot discern 
between their right hand and their 
left; and also much cattle.” 


Ur of the Chaldees, Babylon, 
Nineveh—one can visit these places 
with an exposure meter, camera, sun- 
glasses, stay in “rest houses”’ with 
half-Europeanized servants, drink a 
John Collins before dinner, get 
one’s exit visa and then return to 
where one came from, the same as 
before except for the spools of film 
waiting to be developed. But to re- 
gard Iraq as a museum, its sites as so 
many exhibits in a dusty glass case, 
is not the way to get the most from 
one’s visit. In a sense, the whole of 
Iraq, with its polite inheritors of a 
culture five thousand years old, is a 
Bible country. Here one is not a 
mere squinter at Biblical furniture, 
like the people whom earls show 
round their homes in England. In 
the hills of Kurdistan, the land of 
the Medes, the turbaned shepherds 
push heavy wooden plows across 
fields fertile when Darius was de- 
feated by Alexander at nearby Erbil. 
In such lands one is a pilgrim to the 
Bible itself. One is put in tune with 
the times and circumstances in 
which the Bible was written. He 
would be a rash Londoner or New 
Yorker who said he had no need of 
such reminder. THE END 
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Third in Howtway’s series on the world’s languages 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HANS NAMUTH 


™ ngland and America,” said Bernard Shaw, 
‘are two countries separated by the same 
language.” This seems as paradoxical as 
to say that they are two countries separated by 
the same tradition or by semi-identical democratic 
institutions. Yet there is some truth in paradoxes. 

It depends on the point of view. Two people 
looking at the same object from different angles 
can get very different impressions. Do you recall 
the children’s tale of the elephant and the six 
blind men, each of whom reported differently 
after feeling, respectively, the elephant’s trunk, 
tusk, ear, leg, body and tail? 

Consider the wealth of psychological difference 
betrayed by an ad for raincoats in a British pe- 
riodical: “*Perhaps the finest made.”” What Amer- 
ican advertiser would dare voice the doubt con- 
veyed by that “perhaps”? 

Or take the adventure in national customs re- 
ported by a friend of the writer who recently went 
to Britain. He entered a London bank to cash a 
check. Through the teller’s window he could see 
no typewriters or adding machines—only ledger 
upon ledger and solid, substantial Englishmen 
busily inscribing them by hand. The teller who 
cashed his check made the entry in triplicate, 
turning the page each time. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said my friend, “I am an 
American, and I am interested in business 
methods. Wouldn't you find it handier to use car- 
bon paper for your triplicate entry, and wouldn’t 
that minimize the possibility of mistakes?” 

The teller looked up in surprise. “But,” he re- 
plied, “‘we’ve always done it this way. We never 
make mistakes!” 


With such differences in thought and point of 


view, is it surprising that there should be differ- 
ences in language between Britain and America? 

The English language serves roughly 250 mil- 
lion people, or about one tenth of the world’s popu- 
lation, as a mother tongue. In addition, it is more 
or less correctly used by at least 100 million more 
as a secondary language, ranging all the way from 
the Pidgin English of the islands of Melanesia to 
the almost flawless speech of cultured foreigners. 
It is the most widely distributed tongue on the 
face of the earth, appearing in each of the five 
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English for Americans 


If you’re planning to visit England, you may 


as well know beforehand — the language spoken there is different 


by Mario Pei 


major. continents and on most of the islands, 
large and small, that dot the oceans. It is spoken 
not only by whites of Anglo-Saxon, Germanic, 
Celtic, Latin, Slavic and Semitic ancestry, but 
also by American and African Negroes, brown 


‘ East Indians and Hawaiians, red American In- 


dians, yellow Chinese and Japanese. Under the 
circumstances the wonder is that the dialectical 
divergences are not far deeper than they are. 

Each section of the English-speaking world has 
its own peculiarities in pronunciation, vocabulary, 
word meanings, grammar. The two main vari- 
eties, however, are the British and the American, 
with the language of Canada approaching the lat- 
ter, that of the other British Dominions, espe- 
cially Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, 
coming closer to the British. This is roughly a two- 
and-a-half-to-one split, with the numerical odds 
favoring American English, but pride of origin 
and weight of tradition on the British side. 

The countries of continental Europe are well 
aware of the split. They humorously hang out 
signs saying: “English spoken here—American 
understood,” or offer to teach “‘English in three 
months—American in two.” One Italian guide to 
American English presents on its jacket a variety 
of expressions such as “skip it,” “in the bag,” 
“hiya, kid,” “scram,” “lousy,” then asks: “What 
sort of language is this? It is American, a language 
that is not at all English!’’ The English themselves 
are not above putting on their cinema marquees: 
‘**American Western film—English subtitles.” 

Aside from slang (racier and more abundant in 
the United States) and local dialects (far more 
varied in Britain), there are certain fundamental 
divergences between the two English languages 
which the traveler should take into account for 
his own protection and comfort. 

Some people think of the King’s English as 
interchangeable with the semi-incomprehensible 
Oxford accent, others equate it with the Cockney 
of London’s less educated sections. Both views 
are incorrect. The Oxford accent is a class slang, 
evolved in university circles; Cockney is a local 
dialect, or rather two local dialects, separated by 
the Thames; but the King’s English is an aristo- 
cratic Londonese that has grown up in the capital 


since Chaucer’s time out of a mixture of Southern 
and East Midlands dialects, and which has been 
refined and purified by centuries of parliamentary 
and court usage. In these days of international 
radio broadcasts and spoken films we find it far 
less difficult to understand than we did formerly, 
and there is something vaguely soothing, even to 
the American ear, in its gentle but expressive 
modulation and its clipped, precise utterance. 

Its most noteworthy phonetic features (and 
note that many of them appear in various Amer- 
ican regions) are the broad a in words like bath 
and ask ; the open o of not and sorry (practically 
an aw-sound cut short); an ow-like quality in the 
long o of words like ghost and phone ; an explosive 
twist to final consonants, especially ¢; and, of 
course, the ubiquitous vanishing of r before con- 
sonants and at the end of words. 

In personal and place names, there is a British 
tendency to efface unaccented syllables, often 
with results that surprise the American ear, as 
when Leicester turns into Lester and Auchinlek 
is pronounced Affleck. 

Then there is the well-known difference in the 
pronunciation of individual words: clerk pro- 
nounced clark, been pronounced with the ee of 
meet, leisure as Jesure, lieutenant as /eftenant, 
schedule as shedule, figure as figger. In a Diction- 
ary of English Pronunciation with American 
Variants, 28 per cent of the words show a dif- 
ferent pronunciation. 

Many words are stressed differently in Britain: 
laboratory and financier take the stress on the 
second syllable, necessary and primarily on the 
first, papa and mamma on the last. Specialty, with 
stress on the a, is the British version of specialty. 

The written language shows such differences 
in spelling that a single Continued on Page 87 


Author Pei looks remarkably undisturbed, either 
by the London drizzle or the apparent double- 
talk on the kiosk placards. Obviously there 
have been some nasty killings, but who killed 
whom? And what of the PM— is he fighting mad, 
off his rocker, in the pink? Read Dr. Pei’s il- 
luminating explanation for the true answers. 
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Continued from Page 84 

printed paragraph normally suffices 
to tell the reader whether the item is 
British or American. The British 
regularly spell with -our nouns that 
we spell with -or (savour, behaviour, 
favourite; note also, in connection 
with some British films, “Colour by 
Technicolor’); x appears instead of 
ct in connexion, inflexion and similar 
words; nouns ending in -ense, like 
defense, in America, normally take 
-ence in Britain (the legal document 
used for the wedding of Queen 
Elizabeth II is entitled Licence for 
Marriage); our words ending in -er 
usually have -re in Britain (theatre, 
centre). Then there are individual 
spellings used by the British, like 
jewellery, tyre, kerb, programme, 
grey, cheque, gaol and waggon. 


But the real difference between 
the two English languages lies in 
words and word meanings. Here is 
where the tourist is likely to find 
himself suddenly at a loss in the 
midst of a perfectly satisfactory con- 
versation. An unfamiliar word, a 
subtle semantic difference can give 
him the impression his interlocutor 
has lapsed into double talk. The mis- 
understandings that sometimes re- 
sult may have far-reaching, even 
serious, Consequences. 

Take the case of the American 
theatrical producer whose show had 
just opened in London. His British 
agent cabled him: “‘Show a success; 
am posting notices.” This, in Amer- 
ican theatrical parlance, means that 
the show is closing. The American 
frantically cabled back, trying to find 
out why in the world a successful 
It took another 
‘post”’ 


play should close. 
cable for him to discover that * 
is British for “‘mail’ and “‘notices” 
is British for “reviews.” 

During the war, the British gov- 
ernment urgently asked the Amer- 
icans for some thousands of bushels 
to feed liberated popula- 
government 


of “corn” 
tions. The American 
shipped what in America is “corn,” 
but in Britain is “maize,” or “Indian 
corn.” The British really wanted 
wheat. This linguistic blunder cost a 
few million dollars to repair. 

The number of words that do not 
coincide in use or meaning in the 
two English languages is legion. 
Some are well known by now, like 
“petrol” and “lorry” vs. “gas” and 
“truck.”” Others are a bit strange, 
but still thoroughly comprehensible, 
particularly in context. Then there 
are the ones that are likely to leave 
you high and dry. 

In a single issue of the British 
magazine Men Only, an examina- 
tion of a dozen pages of advertising 
matter brings to light the following 
The British speak of “tubs” 


facts: 


of hair cream where we would use 
“jars.” The hair for which the cream 
is recommended is said to be 
“scruffy”; we would say it was af- 
fected by dandruff. A shaving-cream 
is described as “‘superfatted.”’ For a 
“dry shaver” (electric razor) there 
are “mains,” “onlets” and “power 
points” rather than “sockets” or 
“outlets.”” Typewriters may be hired. 
We rent them, which indicates a sub- 
tle semantic distinction in the two 
verbs: we rent things and hire people 
or, at the most, conveyances; they 
rent real estate, and hire persons ang 
all movable objects. A medical prep- 
aration is to be obtained “from all 
chemists” (at all drugstores) without 
medical “certificate” (prescription ; 
a medical certificate would be a more 
serious document in America). 
““Weathercoats” are offered for sale, 
but “raincoats” is concurrently used. 
“*Bespoke”’ (custom-made) footwear 
is obtainable from your local “‘stock- 
ist” (retailer). Pipe tobacco comes 
in “fob-pocket tins” (fob pockets 
are a thing of the past with us). 
““Screen-wipers” are easily recog- 
nized as our “windshield wipers,” 
but what are “trafficators’’? A “‘car- 
buretter” we can understand, but a 
“saloon” would hardly be conceived 
of as our “sedan” if a picture of the 
car were not there to help us out. 
The British speak of “separators,” 
which Webster does not record in 
connection with a car. Our ““demon- 
stration” for prospective car buyers 
is their “trial run.” A week-long 
“holiday” (we are getting around to 
that use of the word, but still prefer 
‘vacation”) is to be had from a 
travel bureau at an “all-in price” 
(all-inclusive) “from round about 
£20.” “Be wise—fit the finest tyre 
made” says a tire manufacturer. 
British understatement appearsagain 
in “Obviously, it’s something rather 
better than usual,” and we wonder 
whether there is a covert criticism 
of an old American drinking cus- 
tom in “Try a Myers and Ginger 
Ale—with a few drops of lemon 
juice, and iced if you wish.” 

A page of letters from the public 
in the same issue reveals that the 
British use the word “type” in the 
same sense as the French (we would 
use “‘guy’’), and a correspondent 
from Rhodesia says, “Get cracking, 
or I will come over.” We would 
say “get a move on!” 


H. W. Horwill, in his Anglo- 
American Interpreter, published in 
1939, brought out a long list of out- 
standing divergences between British 
and American English. Here again, 
some of them are positively mislead- 
ing. If you speak of a car’s “hood” 
in Britain, it means the top of the 
car (what we call “hood” is their 
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“bonnet’’). Our “‘porterhouse” steak 
is their “‘sirloin.” Our “potato chips” 
are their “crisps”, while their “‘chips”’ 
are our “French fries.” If you ask 
for a dessert in Britain, you will get 
fruit (““sweet”’ is the term to use), and 
if you ask for biscuits you will get 
crackers. If you want the “elevator” 
to stop at the “third floor,” you had 
better ask the “‘lift” operator for the 
“second storey.” A British “bureau” 
is a “‘writing-desk,” and a British 
“dresser” is a “sideboard.” A Brit- 
ish “billion” is a “trillion.” 

Other vocabulary differences, 
without being misleading, are con- 
fusing. You merely wonder what the 
word or expression means, if you 
are not helped out by the context or 
the situation. Multiple shop, kiosk, 
draper’s, aubergine, egg-whisk, trunk 
call, luggage van, goods waggon, 
may or may not register, depending 
on circumstances, as chain store, 
newsstand, dry goods store, egg- 
plant, egg-beater, long-distance call, 
baggage car, freight car. 

Let us suppose you are motoring 
in Britain. You are traveling on a 
“dual carriage-way” (two-lane high- 
way); the stop signs at intersections, 
which in America almost invariably 
bear the word “stop,” in Britain 
more often say “halt.”’ ““Lay-by 100 
yards ahead,” says a sign; this means 
you wil find a safety island into 
which you can turn for emergency 
repairs. Another sign says: “No 
overtaking”; this is our “no pass- 
ing.”’ Then comes an interesting suc- 
cession: “Road works ahead”; 
“Road diversion” (detour); ““Dead 
slow’; lastly the ominous “You 
have been warned.” 

Every culture, no matter how 
similar it may be to another culture, 
has its own distinguishing character- 
istics and objects. In America, if you 
order a cup of coffee, you will be 
asked, “Sugar and cream?” In 
Britain it will be “‘Black or white?” 
The latter refers to the addition of 
milk. In an American cocktail 
lounge, a Britisher might be dis- 
turbed by such expressions as “on 
the rocks” or “pink lady”; in a 
British pub, you will run across 
“mild and bitter’’, “shandy”’, “stone 
ginger’, which won’t mean very 
much to you because the objects, 
mixtures of beer and ale and soft 
drinks, somewhat akin to ginger ale, 
are not in use in America. The “bob” 
(shilling), “quid” (sovereign) and 
“guinea”, being monetary units, 
have to be translated into dollars 
and cents; but the British also speak 
colloquially of a “pony” (£25) and a 
““monkey”™ (£500), in much the same 
way we refer colloquially to $10 as a 
“sawbuck” or to $1000 as a “grand.” 

Americans occasionally take into 
their general language localisms that 
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originally appeared in only one sec- 
tion of the country. In Britain, where 
the local dialects are far more nu- 
merous and varied, the phenome- 
non is more common. Mr. Churchill 
once remarked, at the outset of a 
Parliamentary debate, that he was 
feeling “cock-hoot.” This is a 
dialectal expression meaning 
“jaunty,” but all the M.P.’s under- 
stood it. Other similar expressions 
with an Elizabethan flavor are 
“dowly” (melancholy), “‘dayligone” 
(twilight), “‘mizzle” (vanish), ‘“‘fet- 
tle’ (repair). Sussex calls big clouds 
“Hastings ladies” and refers to sunny 
weather as “‘a butterfly day”; Ire- 
land greets you with “a soft mornin’ 
to ye” and says you “have a long 
finger” if you are slow getting 
things done; but the chances are 
that all Britishers would understand 
these expressions. All Britishers, 
however, might not understand 
Cornish “frightened” for ‘“‘sur- 
prised’, or Scottish “‘lippen” for 
“believe” and “‘aboon” for “about,” 
or Yorkshire “‘han”’ for “‘have’’ and 
“till” for “while.” The last expres- 
sion, indeed, led to disastrous re- 
sults when a Yorkshire foreman 
instructed his southern English 
helper not to build a fire under the 
boiler “‘till’’ it was empty! 

The linguistic field most distress- 
ing to the foreigner is that of col- 
loquialism and slang. Slang is so 
fast-changing that what constitutes 
“good” slang one year may be for- 
gotten by the next. That slang lends 
itself to misinterpretation is proved 
by a British glossary of American- 
isms, where “‘to crack wise” is de- 
fined as “to speak knowingly,” 
“flivver” as “cheap motor-car of 
delicate build,” “heck” as ‘familiar 
for Hecuba, a New England deity,” 
and “roughneck” as “the antithesis 
of highbrow.” 

A British reviewer once criticized 
this writer for giving “hop it!” (pro- 
nounced, incidentally, “up it!’’) as 
the British equivalent of the Amer- 
ican “‘scram!’” Yet my source was 
unimpeachable: a British movie, 
made and produced in England, with 
an all-British cast.: The same re- 
viewer took exception to “jiggery- 
pokery” as the equivalent of the 
American “baloney,” and suggested 
“humbug” as a more plausible ren- 
dering; yet “‘jiggery-pokery” had 
been reported in the British press as 
the derisive cry that greeted Church- 
ill from Labour benches when the 
Prime Minister quoted certain du- 
bious statistics. A few other con- 
troversial items are “turf account- 
ant” (bookie), ‘“‘hankie-hatter” 
(bobby-soxer), “‘sitter-in’’ (baby sit- 
ter), “to fob off” (get rid of), “route 
swine” (road hog), “tiggerty boo” 
(O. K.; but the British more com- 





monly use “righto,” or adopt the 
now-world-wide American expres- 
sion). 

Then there are the now-famous 
British black-market expressions, 
“spiv,” “‘spove,” “drone,” “eel,” 
“limpet,” “butterfly,” “wide boy,” 
all referring to profiteers and their 
molls. “‘Spiv” was at one time 
thought to be “‘vips” in reverse, then 
a back-formation from “spiffy,” 
then a police abbreviation for ‘‘sus- 
pected persons and itinerant va- 
grants,” but finally it was traced 
back to a document of 1690, which 
mentions “gypsies and_ spivics.” 
““Spove”’ was created for the femi- 
nine of the species. ‘““To cheek” and 
“to chivvy” have the sanction of 
parliamentary debate (one comes 
close in meaning to our “to sass,’ 
the other to our “‘to chisel’’). ““Smash- 
ing” and “wizard” are two British 
colloquial expressions of approval 
that seem to have replaced the “‘rip- 
ping” of earlier days. 

Just as in the case of fully legiti- 
mate words (“homely,” which is 
“not beautiful” to us, but “‘pleas- 
ant,” “homelike” to the British), 
so also in slang expressions there is 
the possibility of linguistic misunder- 
standing. ““Mug” is ‘easy mark” to 
the British criminal classes; “‘dinkey”’ 
means * “dab” is ‘shark,’ 
“crackerjack.” And again we have 
the incomprehensible, double-talk 
aspect in forms like “‘bear garden” 
(we would say roughhouse), “beak” 
(magistrate or judge), “to work the 
oracle”’ (to get results), “‘to cod”’ (to 
kid along), “to box clever” (to use 
one’s brains), ““steam”’ (hard work), 
“stiffener” (bore), “‘toffee-nosed”’ 
(stuck-up). 

We should perhaps point out that 
slang, like legitimate language, trav- 
els back and forth across the Atlan- 
tic. Our very current “swank,” 
“spoof,” “click,” “wind up,” “tell 
off,” are of British origin, while 
“tough guy,” “lay off,” “cop,” 
“oh, yeah” and “bump off” come 
from America. The two slangs, like 
the two languages, get around. 


“ 


cute,” 


Newspaper accounts publicize the 
criminal doings of the few and rele- 
gate to obscurity the everyday legiti- 
mate activities of the many, which 
are socially beneficial but not news- 
worthy. In the same way, there is a 
tendency for people to overempha- 
size the picturesque and sometimes 
startling differences between two 
branches of what is fundamentally 
one language, and to assume that 
the King’s English and the Amer- 
ican Language are two separate 
tongues. Actually, they are only two 
dialectal variants of the same spoken 
and written language, with the ma- 
jority of words, sounds, grammatical 


forms and spellings coinciding rather 
than diverging. The areas of contact 
probably cover no less than 90 per cent 
of both languages. The written language, 
despite minor spelling divergences, 
is the same; the literature, of course, is 
common to all lands that describe them- 
selves as English-speaking; and even 
the popular spoken tongue shows re/a- 
tively few differences. 


While the technical peculiarities of 


one language have been made known 
to the speakers of the other by books, 
newspapers and magazines, the radio 
and the spoken films have brought each 
spoken language within sound of the 
other. We can listen with pleasure to 
Britishers on the radio; we no longer 
mind sitting through an English film. 
And the success of the Hollywood 


product in Britain would seem to indi- 
cate that the British have become 
similarly accustomed to the American 
spoken tongue. 

Let’s therefore stress the fundamental 
unity of the English language. Variety 
there is, and there always will be. But 
variety is the spice of life, and the 
English language is nothing if not alive. 

THE END 
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JACKSON VILLE 


Continued from Page 51 


most popular hostesses in the city, 
at least with a substantial section of 
the masculine population, a thor- 
ough lady down to the fringe of pink 
pansies that decorated her pot de 
chambre. 

This raffish period was climaxed 
in the second decade of the century, 
when Jacksonville became the na- 
tion’s motion-picture capital, with 
half a dozen companies shooting 
thrillers in the Florida sunshine. 
Then California beckoned and the 
city’s brief term as an early Holly- 
wood ended. Recently, however, 
several location companies from 
Hollywood have been shooting in 
this area, the latest a group filming 
a sequel to Creature From the Black 
Lagoon. The climax of the film was 
reached when the Creature emerged 
from the river at the Lobster 
House—our nearest approach to an 
exotic eating place—seized the hero- 
ine, presumably from a bar stool and 
a very dry Martini, and made off 
with her. What effect these goings 
on might have had on patrons work- 
ing on their third or fourth round, 
no one seems to have considered. 

Inevitably, Jacksonville’s latter- 
day prosperity has revived the 
middle-class urge toward rectitude 
and propriety, at least in public. The 
city has put on a clean dress and 
hiked up her frowzy petticoats so 
they won’t show. The seraglios of 
prewar Houston Street have yielded 
to the realities of the Kinsey report. 
And since Kefauver, gambling is 
frowned upon even by the law, al- 
though not sternly enough to make 
it go away completely. 

Once a year though, the town still 
lets go, when the Florida and Geor- 
gia football teams meet in the Gator 
Bowl. Jaxons have no annual bac- 
chanal, as New Orleans and Mem- 
phis do, but for one weekend in 
November, all restraints are off and 
the joint really jumps. Dry-county 
Georgians pour into town days 
ahead, with a year’s thirst to quench, 
and their Florida hosts are required 
by common Southern courtesy to 
match them drink for drink. By 
game time, it hardly matters who 
wins. For the record, Georgia’s star 
is at the moment in the ascend- 
ancy. New Year’s Day brings the 
Gator Bowl festivities, but at best 
they can’t equal the excitement of 
the Georgia-Florida game. 


Fifteen miles south of Jackson- 
ville lies Mandarin, an Old South 
village with a quiet charm and 
beauty of its own, where many of 
the city’s business and professional 
people live. And from Mandarin all 
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the way to Jacksonville, the east 
bank of the river is lined with water- 
front estates. Not everyone can af- 
ford such elegance, of course, but 
the country all around is cut by 
many lazy creeks, where a shack can 
be built for weekends, opening up a 
paradise of fishing grounds for large- 
mouth bass, redfish, shellcrackers, 
perch and even tarpon, shad and 
other salt-water game fish. 

The eastern terminus of trans- 
continental U.S. No. 90 is Jackson- 
ville Beach—*‘Florida’s Greatest 
Summer Resort.” An easy thirty- 
minute commuting distance from 
downtown Jacksonville, the shore 
communities—Atlantic, Neptune, 
Jacksonville and Ponte Vedra 
Beaches—teem in summer with va- 
cationers from the southeast, plus a 
substantial number of Jaxons who 
have summer cottages on the ocean 
and visitors from the North. 

Youngsters dote on the busy 
amusement area, largest in the South- 
east, and the new bandstand and 
community center. Papa, however, 
usually prefers to pile the family 
into the car and, at low tide, drive 
north over a 600-foot-wide roadway 
of hard sand to the south jetty of 
the St. Johns river mouth. Or he can 
take the ferry at Mayport for the 
Buccaneer Trail and the less con- 
gested North Shore, where the state 
maintains parks right on the beach. 
With fishing rods ready, Dad and 





POLIO POINTERS 
FOR PARENTS 


Polio Prevention 


is Here, But— 


although the Salk vaccine has 
proved safe and effective, the 
supply will be limited in 1955. 
Until it is available to everyone, 
sensible rules for good health 
are still important. During the 
polio season see that your child 
avoids: 

Crowds and new contacts 

Fatigue and chilling 

Long and unnecessary travel 

Other people’s soiled towels, 

dishes or tableware 
Dirty hands during meals 


If Polio Strikes 


Tell your doctor if these symp- 
toms appear: headache, fever, 
sore throat, upset stomach, stiff 
neck or back. Put sick person 
to bed promptly. Remember 

at least half of all polio patients 
get well without crippling. Get 
in touch with your local chap- 
ter of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis if you 
need help for a polio patient. 


Keep for Reference 
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Junior can climb over the rocks of 
the jetties for nearly a mile out to 
sea and enjoy the thrills of deep- 
water fishing. And for the really 
adventurous there’s fine spearfishing 
at the seaward end of both the north 
and south jetties. 

The average visitor to Jackson- 
ville, stopping for a few hours or a 
day, sees little of the town that 
those of us who live here know and 
love. With just a little more trouble, 
though, he can take the scenic drive 
along broad, curving Riverside Ave- 
nue and delight in great branching 
live oaks that form a leafy roof over- 
head, from which strands of Spanish 
moss wave lazily in the breeze. Here 
and there, at the end of cross streets, 
he will glimpse a broad, usually 
placid body of water, with the pil- 
ings of an abandoned dock in front 
of a millionaire’s home that looks 
like a cathedral. Behind vine-covered 
walls, he will occasionally spy a 
flower garden riotous with beauty 
and color both winter and summer. 

To really enjoy our town, you 
must follow winding streets along 
the river and creek banks, perhaps 
pausing to watch a patient fisherman 
pull a flashing, silver-scaled mullet 
from the water. Or peek behind the 
opaque panes of the great green- 
houses that mark the orchid farms 
along Mandarin Road, there to 
watch delicate pale flowers emerging 
from their chrysalis of green. By all 
means stop for a drink with a friend 
on his terrace, or in the water-front 
dining room of the Timuquana 
Country Club, while you imagine 
yourself watching the French Hugue- 
nots, first colonizers of North Amer- 
ica, rowing their boats upstream on 
voyages of exploration that took 
them a hundred miles inland. 

Moving on again, you can follow 
the busy traffic stream on Roosevelt 
Boulevard to the Naval Air Station 
to watch sleek, swift jets come 
streaking in to make precision land- 
ings. With a friend on his cruiser, 
you can take a leisurely trip along 
the river or up Black Creek through 
a wilderness of startling beauty. 
where the trees meet overhead and 
pale-blue iris and water hyacinth 
line the banks, while a lazy alligator 
hardly bothers to disturb himself for 
your passing. 

My own ivory tower is an upstairs 
bedroom looking toward the river. 
I work with a typewriter on one 
side and a dictation machine on the 
other. Outside, Tiger, the cat, stalks 
birds, while Jane works in her flower 
beds, and Frank and Randy play 
ball up the street. If my town has its 
inconveniences and intolerances, | 
do not mind them much, and that 
is as it should be. Jacksonville’s a 


nice place to live. THE END 
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Wherever you travel...relax on Beautyrest ! 





This year your vacation nights can be filled with deep- 
down, luxurious sleep...if you follow the Beautyrest® em- . F 
blem as you travel. For only the finest, best-managed hotels SRUEYTOSL-AOSNRCOR FO- 

: ee fige 7 sorts, hotels and motels 
and motels may display this sign of good living. License to display this emblem or the 
use the Beautyrest name and emblem is granted only after name “‘Beautyrest’”’ on fold- 
thorough agreement that guests will be provided with clean, ers, eos ae , roadside 
tastefully furnished rooms—individual bathrooms—mod- signs ang at thelr entrance 

: , : . or office. Look for it... you'll 
ern lighting and heating—the highest standards of manage- be glad you did! 
ment—and on all beds...world-famous Beautyrest Mattresses 


for luxury sleeping comfort. 





DISPLAY ROOMS: 


And hotel and motel managers like the Beautyrest plan. Over- Chicago, New York, 
San Francisco, 


whelming returns from an independent survey, show managers 
are delighted by the pleased comments made by their gvests. Atlanta, Dallas, 
Columbus, Los Angeles 








Post-Card Jokers 


If you're unlucky enough to have a wide acquaintance 


among gagsters, this “having a wonderful time” of year 


can be an unbearable strain on your sense of humor 


by J. Bryan, III 


ere comes another summer, and 
H there go the tourists again, and 
I’m in for another attack of that 
annual affliction of mine. I don’t 
know the medical term for it. I just 
call it “postcardiac inflammation,” 
because certain kinds of post cards 
make me turn red and swell up. 

For instance, the kind Fred Gwynn 
sends me. They're jumbo-size, big 
enough for the laundry to slip into 
your clean shirts. But the message, 
in Fred’s tiny handwriting, is quite 
short. Itsays only, ““Mustclose now.” 
In Pinky Thompson’s kind of card, 
the size is normal; so is the message, 
suffocatingly so. It says, “Cooler 
here this weekend,”’ or maybe, “*Fish 
biting better than last year’’—hardly 
a security violation, yet both sides 
are heavily surcharged in red crayon, 
Personal and Private! My postman 
must not believe in insanity by asso- 
ciation, or long ago he’d have started 
lowering my mail in a basket, from 
a helicopter. 

The situation is plain: the gag- 
sters and smart-alecks have taken up 
post cards. How long has it been 
since anybody sent you that com- 
fortable old message, “Having won- 
derful time’? Been quite a stretch, 
hasn't it? And you miss it. 

For one thing, you had no trouble 
answering. Y ou simply wrote, “Hello 
from all us galley slaves in Ac- 
counting! City Hall thermometer hit 
97 y' day. Wow!” 

True, every now and then in years 
past some cutup would send ine a 
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picture of a girl in a black bathing 
suit (with sleeves and skirt and long 
black stockings), jocosely tagged 
“XX marks my widow.” Or a picture 
of the Grand Canyon: “Water did 
this! Stick to liquor!’ But that was 
pretty fast stuff. I didn’t encourage 
it by replying. 

And what have we now? One 
thing we have is the Corey Ford 
Special. Here’s a sample that just 
came in by airmail from Madrid. 
According to the printed title, it 
shows Tony’s Sanitary Fish Market 
and Restaurant, Morehead City, 
N. C. And the message says, 
“Thought you might be interested in 
this interesting view of Tony’s Sani- 
tary Fish Market and Restaurant, 
Morehead City, N. C.” I repeat: the 
post card was mailed in Madrid— 
Madrid, Spain. Here’s another of 
Ford's, from Monte Carlo. The title 
says it’s a picture of the Masonic 
Building, Ponca City, Okla. Can 
you guess what the message says?.. . 
Right! “‘Thought you might be in- 
terested in this interesting view of” 
etc. And here’s a third, showing the 
Elks’ Home, Frankfort, Ky. Never 
mind the message. Just notice that 
its mailed from Frankfurt, Ger- 
many—or perhaps Gy. I wouldn't 
put it past Ford to have gone there 
for no higher purpose. 

Finis Farr played a variation on 
that theme in his post card from 
Mexico City: “There seems to be 
some mistake. I asked for a ticket to 
Mackinaw City.” Stephen Potter 


S. J. Perelman, his scholarly brain 
fanned to white heat by Mysterious Zanzibar, 
sends a profound observation on spelling. 














was lucky enough to be in Tangier, 
Spanish Morocco, when he heard 
about Farr’s card, so he was able to 
echo at once, ““There seems to be 
some mistake. I asked the taxi to 
take me to E/ Morocco.” And there 
we stick, at least until someone 
writes in from Auckland, “. . . I 
asked for the ferry to Oakland.” 
Another of Potter’s post cards, 
from Florence, trembles with rap- 
ture: “Bella Firenze at last! After all 
these years of hoping and waiting! 
And it’s everything my dreams had 


promised me, except that some of 


the fairways are rather shaggy, and 
the long fourteenth definitely ought 
to be a par five.” 

Then there’s S. J. Perelman. No 
sooner had he started down the East 
African coast last year than his 
friends became impatient for the rich 
harvest of odd and fascinating facts 
which his scholar’s brain was sure to 
glean from ancient scrolls and chance 
wayfarers. A post card with a Zanzi- 
bar stamp brought my share of the 
harvest: “Zanzibar spelled back- 
ward is Rabiznaz. There’s no biznaz 
like Rabiznaz.” 

George Bond, on the other hand, 
not only prefers to operate much 
closer to home, but the more com- 
monplace his trip, the better it 
serves his end. Let him go to New 
York, and you get a post card of the 
Empire State Buiiding: “This quaint, 
cobwebby old corner is the real New 
York, the New York you tourists 


never see.” In Chicago, his “cob- 


DRAWING BY HARRY O. DIAMOND 


webby old corner” is the Field Mu- 
seum. In San Francisco, it’s Fish- 
erman’s Wharf... . 

Hugh Troy doesn’t bother to leave 
home at all, or even to buy picture 
post cards. He’s happier with the 
plain Government issue, which he 
prints with these instructions: “Put 
'6 cup of vinegar in a pan of water 
and soak this card overnight. Sur- 
prise!’ Or, ““Rub vigorously with a 
flannel cloth for five minutes, then 
hold up to a strong light. Surprise!” 
The only surprise is that he contin- 
ues to hook so many of us. 

The best retort we’ve been able to 
make to these direct-mail jokers— 
these cards, I guess I'll have to call 
them—is pretty feeble, I admit, but 
maybe you can help us beef it up. 
Everybody knows those standard 
post-card views of, say, the Omar 
Khayyam Room in the’ Governor 
Droopman Hotel; or the Main 
Banqueting Hall in the Hotel Mag- 
nabilt; or simply Interior, Robbie’s 
Rode-side Rest-o-Rant. They’re all 
basically the same: every table is 
freshly set, every glass is sparkling, 
every napkin is snowy—and there’s 
not a soul in sight. Well, whenever 
we happen on one of these cards— 
and they’re everywhere—we mail it 
with this message: “‘Regular meet- 
ing of the Corey Ford Fan Club. 
[Or the Hugh Troy, or the Stephen 
Potter, etc.] Attendance as usual.” 

Join our campaign! Addresses 
supplied on request. 


Must close now. THE END 
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SUKIYAKI IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Continued from Page 66 


This delicacy in taste and color was 
originated by a chef who was per- 
suaded to stop over in San Francisco 
on his way to Paris. The object of the 
French sojourn was both learning and 
teaching. A similarity exists between 
French and Japanese cookery in the 
use of wine; but where sauces play the 
important part in France, Japan’s dishes 
are designed to preserve the original 
flavor of what is cooked. 

In order to intensify basic flavors, 
ajinomoto, a powder, is added; this 
“taste foundation” —monosodium glu- 
tamate—has been in common use in 
the Orient since 1897. Our trade-marked 
MSGs are made from wheat and corn 
gluten or pulped sugar beets, proc- 
esses patented in 1912 and now on 
many housewives’ shelves ; Asia’s flavor 
sharpener is made from soy beans. 

The first tray’s soup bowl is lacquer, 
the lid tight, the contents steaming. 
Suimono is a clear soup, the stock beef, 
chicken, fish, or in combination. The 
unusual ingredient is dashi, a liquid re- 
sulting from cooking dried bonito and 
tangle, a variety of kelp, in water until 
bubbles appear on the surface, when 
ajinomoto is added. A little dashi goes 


into all soups. The variations of the 
bouillon are legion ; chicken-and-mush- 
room soup, .im soup, lobster soup, 
vegetable soup, leek soup. 

As for the other common soup, called 
misoshiru—basically a mixture of malt, 
salt and mashed soy beans allowed to 
ferment—it tastes like pineapple juice 
gone wrong. I am an expert at avoiding 
misoshiru, but my wiles failed at Ota- 
fuku Tei, a restaurant known to Amer- 
icans of Japanese descent as serving 
food like mother used to make; little 
old Mrs. Izumi, the proprietress, pointed 
at the bowl and said, “Drink!” 

I drank. 

But all went well after that. She and 
my wife compared recipes, and I got 
out snapshots of our grandchildren. 

A special tsukudani is about tops 
among the appetite coaxers. Strips of 
beef and ginger are cooked in soy, 
which is reduced until the tsukudani is 
crisp. Ours came when Elder Sister 
brought the second tray, which also 
held something vichyssoise can’t equal : 
chawan-mushi. The lower two thirds of 
the bowl, of gold and silver lacquer, is 
a chicken broth with sliced mushrooms 
and ginkgo nuts if they can be had; 
if not, chestnuts will serve. Topping 
the liquid is an inch and a half of the 
palest salted custard. 

Vegetables are cut in different forms— 
half moons, quarter circles, dice, rec- 


tangles, fans, chrysanthemums, blos- 
soms, bamboo leaves, continuing the 
harmony of shape and color; carrots, 
radishes, potatoes, cucumbers and egg- 
plants are surprising when they come 
to the table. Each is in a differently 
shaped dish, oblong, round, curved, 
flat; chicken teriyaki will be in a square 
plate with turned-up vermilion corners, 
matching the one pickled kumquat 
which is eaten after the chicken. 

Lobster being out of season, we had 
broiled trout, imported, like our rain- 
bow but called Princess. Nor could we 
have the extra-special dish known as 
Genghis Khan yaki, in which the broil- 
ing is done under a utensil akin to a 
brass helmet, something planned but 
not yet being done in San Francisco. 
But the beef teriyaki, crisp on the out- 
side, rare within, thinly sliced at the 
last moment to be handled by chop- 
sticks ... any man who likes steak will 
fall for it. 

All the time our Elder Sister was 
refilling the sake bowls, her kimono 
sleeves fluttering. 

“And always they pour the wine,” 
Lafcadio Hearn wrote, “that warm, 
pale yellow drowsy wine which fills the 
veins with soft contentment, making a 
sense of ecstasy, through which, as 
through some poppied sleep, the com- 
monplace becomes wondrous and bliss- 
ful . . . and the world much sweeter 


than, in the natural order of things, it 
could ever possibly be.” 

We had been talking about names, 
and I mentioned Hearn’s essay on per- 
sonal female names. “Ah!” said Emiko, 
the only time Elder Sister spoke with- 
out being addressed. “Ah! Lafcadio 
Hearn... Yakumo Koizumi. We stud- 
ied his writings.” 

Elder Sister veiled her eyes, having 
talked out of turn; and so she is on her 
way to being an American, as are the 
other girls, many of them war brides, 
who are making the swift and wanted 
transition. Second- and third-genera- 
tion Japanese-Americans, men and 
women both, are taking their part in 
San Francisco’s life . . . even to ex-G] 
reunions in strictly steak houses. 

Unlike a dinner in Chinatown, the 
rice comes last in a guest meal, in a 
tall, lacquered container, more moistly 
cooked than Cantonese rice; Early 
Power rice, Yellow Bamboo, Mutual 
Virtue, Small Embroidery—depending 
on quality, shape and size. In an ordi- 
nary meal the rice comes in a wooden 
bucket and is served with a wooden 
paddle, and is the mainstay, accom- 
panied by fish and relishes and tea. 

Dinner ended with preserved man- 
darin oranges nestled in hollowed-out 
regular oranges, basket-shaped, and 
with tea, the final tea being green again, 
but light in color and taste. 
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Japanese food bears an Indian in- 
fluence, the national diet fostering 
rice, fish and vegetables and, for- 
merly, discrediting the use of meat. 
But even in past days venison was 
known as mountain whale, and con- 
sequently could be eaten. Tea also 
was of Indian origin, introduced to 
Japan from China about a.p. 800, 
and first used in Buddhist temples to 
keep the priests wakeful for mid- 
night devotions. Japanese tea is 
slightly steamed to bring out the oil, 
and slightly fired, the very finest be- 
ing merely sun-dried, and expensive. 

Kitchens shine, from the large 
efficient one of Yamato—where Ed- 
ward Ishizaki, assisted by his sons 
Kobo and Joe and a dozen helpers, 
keeps an eye on everything while 
preparing dishes so attractive that 
it seems a shame to devour them— 
to a tiny one with room for only the 
cook. Tempura, deeply fried sea 
food, usually prawns, hisses; feri- 
yaki sputters. The utensils combine 
the best of Orient and Occident. 
There are bamboo baskets for drain- 
ing vegetables, earthenware mortars 
and wooden pestles, wooden spatu- 
las, extra-long chopsticks for use in 
deep-fat frying. 

Ken Ishizaki is in the cocktail 
lounge, through a wicket of which 
the nesan are handed the hot bottles 
of sake, and the rum-and-Cokes 
which sailor guests are drinking. 
And Ken can mix a Martini or Gib- 
son to satisfy the demands for “‘very, 
very dry.” 

Travelers to the Far East get a 
hint of Japanese food if they hap- 
pen to go by Japan Air Lines or 
Pan American; they taste teriyaki, 
and sushi is served as a snack. The 
latter is also prepared in San Fran- 
cisco restaurants, and although it is 
called rice cakes it deserves a better 
translation. 

Rice is washed several hours then 
drained and put into boiling water; 
the heat is lowered to prevent boil- 
ing over, and lowered again for 
about ten minutes, after which the 
pot is removed. Transfer the rice to 
a wide, shallow vessel, cool it 
quickly by fanning, and then mix in 
vinegar, about one to ten parts of 
rice. 

The simple way of completing 
sushi is by the addition of boiled 
prawns, tuna, and seasoning, and 
balling it into oval shapes. Making 
something of it is a more compli- 
cated performance. First off, a bam- 
boo blind, like a matting place plate 
and usable as such, is needed. On 
this flexible mat lay a sheet of laver, 
a lettucelike seaweed, and spread 
the rice over it. Place cooked dried 
mushrooms, sliced, on the rice, and 
boiled salted spinach, and a little 
seasoned boiled white fish, and 


slices of hard-cooked eggs and, 
lastly, dried gourd shavings cooked 
until soft and seasoned with dashi 
and shoyu. 

Roll this up in the bamboo mat, 
then remove the mat. The laver has 
become a tender sheath, holding the 
rice in place, with the stuffing in the 
center. Finally cut the roll into bite- 
size pieces. Arranged on a lacquer 
plate, this is even more than a con- 
versation piece. 

Tempura House, Miyako Suki- 
yaki, Minakin, Minato, and Otafuku 
Tei are in the heart of San Francisco, 
the Post-Buchanan part of town, and 
new restaurants are opening there. 
The popularity of Japanese food is 
further proved by its inclusion in 
Trader Vic’s celebrated menu of 
South Seas and Oriental dishes, 
where beef teriyaki causes as many 
exclamations as crab paké or the 
Calcutta curries, and Yokohama 
soup vies with bongo-bongo, a 
cream of oyster. 

The theory of arranging Japanese 
food is that the vessels have the hues 
of the main ingredients, and contrast 
with accompanying bowls and plates, 
stimulating both the eye and the 
palate. When I was a youngster, in 
the days when Japanese “‘boys”’ were 
replacing the hired girls, every so 
often a present of tableware would 
augment the staid blackberry design 
of our dinner service ; but no amount 
of persuasion would make Tom—it 
was always Tom, although we never 
knew why—use the Oriental dishes 
unless the color of the vegetables 
seemed to him to harmonize. 

My first taste of Japanese food 
was when one lonesome “Tom,” un- 
able to be with his family on the last 
day of the old year as is the custom, 
did what he could to celebrate San- 
ga-nichi, the three days of the New 
Year, January Ist to 3rd. He had a 
pine branch in his room, and an 
orange and, in a lacquer box, the 
seven kinds of greens prepared 
ahead of time, with seven kinds of 
implements. And the New Year rice 
cakes. 

Of course he could only improvise. 
I have since learned that there 
should have been a large four-tiered 
box, the uppermost containing a 
relish, a bit of fish, sweetened chest- 
nuts, and broiled lobster; the sec- 
ond, some other broiled food; the 
third, food which had been boiled; 
and the bottom box a vinegared mix- 
ture of fish and chopped vegetables. 
Boxes such as this are still taken on 
picnics for grandfather and grand- 
mother, but the others broil hot dogs 
on campfires. 


To anyone lucky enough to be in 
San Francisco during the middle 
week of July, witnessing the Bon 


dance would be a perfect ending for an 
exotic dinner. San Franciscans crowd 
the sidewalks to see this annual trans- 
plantation of an ancient custom; each 
year the audience comes closer to the 
number who witness the lion and dragon 
in Chinatown. 

We call Bon the Feast of Lanterns, 
although All Souls Day seems a better 
description. It is the time when the spir- 


its of departed ancestors visit the altars 
sacred to them, and the dance itself ex- 
presses the joy of the spirits after seeing 
the respect and love of their descendants. 
What always strikes the Occidental 
audience is the color, the blendings and 
contrasts, the continuation of what was 
begun hours ago when sitting at the low 

table being served by Elder Sister. 
THE END 
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Get “top man” views of 
the scenic Northwest... 


vome (hiadldeded 
DOME 
What a way to see the country! Your 
lookout seat in a full-length Super 
Dome offers fascinating close-ups of 
delightful scenery along the route of 
the Twin Cities HIAWATHAS and the transcontinental 
Olympian HIAWATHA. 

You'll find other good things on these streamliners. 
For example—famous Milwaukee Road meals at mod- 
erate cost ...avariety of accommodations to suit 
your taste and budget... friendly service that makes 
you feel welcome and at home. 

HIAWATHAS are fast and smooth-riding. They offer 
low fares—including big savings through travel on the 
family plan. Won’t you join us? We’re sure you'll enjoy 
the trip. Harry Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Mana- 
ger, 708 Union Station, Chicago 6. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


THE WAY TO TRAVEL AND SHIP 





FOR MEN 


5 handsome sizes in Resort Tan 
$29.95 to $47.95** 


Pyramids of Egypt 
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Statue of Zeus 


Mausoleum at Halicarnassus Colossus at Rhodes Walls of Babylon 


TAKE THE WONDER 


FOR WOMEN 


8 smart sizes in 4 fashion tints: 


Riviera Blue, Golden White, 
Resort Tan, Mist Gray — 
$19.95 to $44,.95** 


OF THE WORLD WITH YOU! 


America’s lightest luggage . . . yes, actually pounds 
lighter than any other luggage . . . wonderful 
Tri-Taper* by American Tourister. It’s stevedore-strong, 
too .. . molded in one piece and reinforced with 


Fiberglas . . . it’s yours for years of travel the world over. 


For you... the pace-setting luggage that’s born to go 
places! So new, so remarkable, so far ahead in 
style and design, that comparison with 


ordinary luggage is a waste of time! 


It’s slim as a fin yet brimming with packability to hold 


up to 25% more clothing . . . wrinkle-free as can be! 


Fashion-fine Permanite coverings that come clean with 
a soapy cloth .. . that resist scratches, scuffs, even 
mildew and still look new! And Tri-Taper alone has the 
sleek stainless steel closure that bars moisture and 
dust. You always travel first class with Tri-Taper! 

At leading luggage and department stores. Free 


descriptive folder and name of nearest dealer on request. 


TRI-TAPER 


— —_ aa 




















WEST WARWICK 9, RHODE ISLAND 


*Consulting designers: Jon W. Hauser and Assoc. 
Design Patent 168,709. Process Patented. 
Other Patents Pending 

**Plus tax. Slightly higher west of the Rockies 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


Continued from Page 21 


tion is almost certain to be among 
the churches listed in the Amuse- 
ment Guide. If you select the Clar- 
idge for brunch, try the sliced 
Philadelphia capon in cream, or, if 
it’s the Shelburne, the browned 
corned-beef hash with poached egg. 
With coffee, $3 at either place. 

Back to your hotel to change for 
another afternoon on the beach 
where you slowly work up your ap- 
petite again for dinner. What will it 
be? Jack Guischard’s Steak House 
or Merritt Bishop’s Savoy Restau- 
rant? They’re both an easy jitney 
ride away at Texas and Atlantic 
avenues. If you choose Bishop’s, 
sample the breaded veal cutlet or the 
broiled chicken, which with two 
vegetables, coffee and ice cream will 
bring the tab to $4.50. 

After dinner, walk to the board- 
walk and hire a rolling chair. This 
wicker contraption on three wheels 


City institution since the "90s. You 
have your choice of two types of 
chairs, one pushed by an attendant, 
the other motor-driven by him. 

Have the attendant deliver you to 
Garden Pier for the band concert, 
and plan to walk back from there. 
Whether you rent the chair all for 
yourself or share it with a compan- 
ion, it will cost you $2 plus a 25c tip 
to the attendant. 

Garden Pier has been recon- 
structed as a civic center and was the 
focal point of last year’s Atlantic 
City Centennial Celebration. It still 
has the garden plot for which it was 
named, as well as a beautiful foun- 
tain and a large band shell. Find a 
seat and enjoy the free concert by the 
Atlantic City Festival Orchestra, a 
regular Sunday evening feature. 

And that’s your tour. You've 
spent $9.75 today, and exactly $49 
for the whole outing. That leaves 
you $1, the price of a pound box of 
the traditional salt-water taffy. Stop 
on the walk back to your hotel and 


seats two comfortably (three when’ get yours. You couldn’t go home 
pressed) and has been an Atlantic without that. THE END 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS: 


By HOWARD GREIG 


Director, Holiday Information Service 


LAKE MICHIGAN SHORT-CUT 
Q. *“*We are motoring in southern Wisconsin and wish to tour Michigan as 
well. What ferry services operate out of Milwaukee across Lake Michigan ?” 
T. L. F., Omaha, Neb. 
@ The Wisconsin & Michigan S.S. Company (The Clipper Line) 
maintains daily service between Milwaukee, Wisc., and Muske- 
gon, Mich. Eastbound, there are two sailings a day on Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday; one sailing on Sunday, 
Wednesday and Friday. Westbound, two sailings on Sunday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday; one sailing on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. The crossing takes six hours and in- 
cludes the fun of deck games, dancing, a supervised playroom 
for children, dining room, snack bar, cocktail lounge and state- 
rooms for night crossings 

The passenger fare, one way, is $4.82 (children, 5 through 11, 
half fare); sleeping accommodations from $3.14 for an upper 
berth to $8.14 for a bedroom for three. The one-way rate for 
auto transportation is $7.96, when accompanied by a fare-pay- 
ing passenger. 

In addition to the Clipper Line, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Auto Ferries operates between Milwaukee and Luding- 
ton, Mich., with sailings twice daily, eastbound, and three times, 
daily, westbound. This crossing also takes six hours, and the 
ferries are equipped with deck lounges, dining rooms and 
staterooms. C & O ferries also operate between Manitowoc and 
Kewaunee, Wisc., and Ludington, Mich. One-way passenger 
fare between all ports is $3.75; stateroom charges from $3.50 
single, to $4.50 for two or more persons. Accompanied auto- 
mobiles are transported one way for $7. 

Federal taxes are additional on both Clipper Line and C & O 
fares; 10% on passenger fares; 3% on vehicles. 

Advance reservations must be made for auto space on both 
lines. For detailed information write The Clipper Line, 601 E. 
Erie St., Milwaukee, Wisc., or, ““The Mart,” Muskegon, Mich.; 
Chesapeake & Ohio Auto Ferries, 757.N. Broadway Building, 
Milwaukee, Wisc., or C & O Dock, Ludington, Mich. 


‘Want to know why | stopped here? 
Its because you sell Quaker State!’ 


Do you always ask for Quaker State? It’s a 
simple rule to follow, but it pays tremendous 
rewards in engine performance and protection. 
For it assures you that the motor oil you buy 
is highest quality, right for your car! Quaker 
State excellence is twofold. First comes 100% 
pure Pennsylvania crude, the world’s best. 
Then there’s the Quaker State super-refining 
and modern blending that increase the supe- 
riority even more. For Miracle Film protection 
and money-saving endurance, make Quaker 
State your “Q”’ for Quality! 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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The Teton Range rules the sky line 

in Grand Teton National Park, Wyoming, 

a short distance west of the 

Continental Divide. The prominent peak (right center) 
is Mt. Moran, a jagged cone | 2,594 feet tall 

with lovely Jackson Lake at its feet. 


The Rockies 


The Pulitzer Prize author 
of The Way West writes about 
our greatest mountains and the people 


who live among them 


by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 


buy the West. I buy it place and person, body 

and soul—if not with blind affection, still with 
an honest and enduring affection. It is home. 

I mean the Rocky Mountain West. I mean the 
states of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado 
and Utah and, less surely because of less inti- 
mate acquaintance, Nevada, Arizona and New 
Mexico. I mean the land of cactus and cattle, of 
sagebrush and sheep and wind-harried wheat, of 
snowy heights, of physical immensity and social 
microcosm, of history murmurous at the back 
door, of blizzard and chinook and coyotes crying 
to the night. 

Easterners, save those whom necessity keeps 
from returning, either haven’t experienced or can’t 
sufficiently appreciate the values here. Nor can 
or have West Coasters. The coastal states aren’t 
West, even if the compass points that way. They 
boast great, mushrooming cities and strange inter- 
ests and populations unrelated to wagon trains 
and steamboats on the mad Missouri. Though 
never so west as the states just to the east, they 
have moved far from their origins, out of the old 
day into a new. Young, they call themselves, but 
their growth and change are only age come swiftly. 

Mine is the young land, the young, raw, hardy 
land, though such are the uses of words that men 
call it the Old West. Old? Old only because it 
holds close to the days of its youth. Old because 
new is a name for today—which, when you think 
of it, is older than yesterday. 

Call my West anachronistic. Call it unprogres- 
sive. Call it rude. It is still mine. Some of the 
reasons are obscure, and some can’t be defined at 
all, and still others may be unreasonable, but it is 
still mine Continued on Page 100 
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Continued from Page 98 

To East and West Coast both, the Rockies are 
a physical divide. But they are a divide, too, be- 
tween peoples, between habits of thought, be- 
tween directions of outlook, and they have their 
own divisive culture, distinct as those to east and 
west. Once beyond their great barrier, the Forty- 
Niner and the traveler to Oregon, like their mod- 
ern successors, had left the East behind in a de- 
gree beyond awareness. Eastward was The Wall; 
westward, while they mined and planted, was the 
open sea and Orient. Walled off from their wan- 
dering brothers, Easterners kept gazing east. 
Tardily between them came the settlers of the 
Rockies. It is an oversimplification but an expres- 
sion of substantial truth to say the West Coaster 
looked west, the East Coaster looked east, and 
the man of the Rockies just looked around. There 
was plenty to see. And, despite trains, trucks, 
convertibles and planes, it is no less accurate to 
say they still do. 

What are they, then, these inland Westerners? 
What echoes sound in them? Where is the influ- 
ence of antecedents? Of geography? Of climate? 
How do the people differ from people elsewhere 
in the nation, if indeed they do? The answers lie 
more in things felt than definable, in bits of evi- 
dence that suggest but don’t reveal the whole. 

... A wheat rancher I know lost his crop in a 
hailstorm. When friends sympathized, he an- 
swered, “That was just money I didn’t make.” 

... A Montana stockman says of any adversity, 
“It’s no laughing matter, but it don’t matter if 
you laugh.” 

... | went to a bar with my father-in-law to cel- 
ebrate our reunion. Just as we decided we had 
had enough, a bunch of friends dropped in and 
started setting em up. Next morning my father- 
in-law asked me, ‘““How many did we have after 
we quit?” 

... An old trapper moved into our town after 
years of tramping the northern mountains alone. 
To their astonishment callers discovered that he 
had pitched a tent over the bed inside his cabin. 
The explanation was simple. “When it rains, the 
roof she leaks a little.” 

... On the Blackfoot reservation a man bought 
an old Model T and promptly ran it into a horse. 
Brought into court, he told the judge cheerfully, 
“| step on the wrong trigger, you know.” 

... | had crossed the Missouri on the way west 
and stopped at a restaurant. I gave my order. The 
waitress answered, ““You betcha.” And I knew | 
was nearing home then. 

Small things, to be sure, but reflective of cul- 
tural differences that place and past have created. 


Fur brought the first white men in numbers, 
beaver fur, largely, which was used in the making 
of hats for the smart gentry of England. They 
came up the Missouri, these traders and trappers, 
assisted by French rivermen who were half beaver 
themselves, and they put up their posts and set 
out their traps and with whisky traded the Indi- 
ans out of what peltries they had. Or they jour- 
neyed overland across the wide plains, along a 
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route soon to be known as the Oregon Trail, and 
topped the backbone of the continent and dropped 
down to Green River, where beaver were thick 
beyond thinking. Or they took the still older trace 
that would take them, God willing, to Santa Fe. 

Only the daring set forth, and only the hardy 
and lucky survived. These ranged far and wide, 
equal to weather and Indians and solitudes such 
as to orphan the soul. Like one Osborne Russell, 
they pulled through while horses froze in their 
tracks. Like Jim Bridger and Kit Carson, they 
survived the arrows and muskets of Blackfeet and 
Bannocks and Sioux. Like John Colter, the first 
white man to thread that hell land later named 
Yellowstone Park, they tried fearful wildernesses. 

Ranging, they scorned more and more the 
cramped life of the settlements. Here were beaver 
and buffalo and the good tingle of danger, and no 
clock to watch, no crop to plant, no counter to 
tend, no chores to do. Just yonder was prime meat 
for the shooting, and yonder creek water to drink. 
What if the camp lacked for bread and for salt? A 
fur hunter lost his taste for such stuff. Here, for a 
fact, was the way for a man. Here was the free 
way for free men. 

Admit they were not tame to begin with, else 
they wouldn’t have been there. The circumstances 
of a wild life made them still wilder. Loneliness 
and hazard and day-by-day unpredictability undo 
the moralities, and these men, though by choice, 
were lonely most of the time, imperiled often, and 
subject always to chance. A broken leg or the loss 
of a horse or an arrow from nowhere could bring 
death to a man, to any man no matter how care- 
ful. Like the turns of the sharp-turning weather, 
life was a gamble, perhaps to be lost to a fellow 
fur hunter offended in a moment of fun, to a man, 
that is, like yourself. You never could tell. 

So they lived in their way while they could, 
looking ahead as they trapped lonesome streams 
to the annual visit of traders out of St. Louis, to 
the big shindig, the fracas, the spree known as 
rendezvous, where whisky and squaws would be 
plenty and gamblers game as could be. They shot 
the works then, on the Wind or the Green. They 
drank up their pelts and ‘lost them at contests and 
cards, for what was money but beaver and what 
was beaver but lots more in the streams? Now 
and at other times that afforded, they took Indian 
girls, to leave or, rarely, to keep. They became 
fathers of children, to forget or, rarely, to care for. 

It is easy to fault them, to call them wanton and 
profligate and thoughtless of tomorrow and God. 
Too easy. These were great men in their way, and 


their way was the way of courage and resource, if 


also the way of the undisciplined wild, as it be- 
came in the nature of things. We are deep in their 
debt, though they served us unconsciously and 
rued the results. They were the pathfinders, the 
trail breakers, the spade men for America’s west- 
ering. Who but they, for foremost example, dis- 
covered South Pass, that break in the great solid 


wall of the Rockies through which thousands of 


home seekers were later to labor? 

They didn’t last long. Thirty years or so. By 
1842, less than four decades after Lewis and Clark 
had dared the unknown, the great life largely was 


over. Paradise frazzled out into wretched and 
transient remainders—buffalo-hide hunting, wolf- 
ing, piloting pilgrims and soldiers. To this day, 
along river courses beavered again, you can hear 
the echoes of their sunset: 

“It’s them nabob British, wantin’ silk hats now 
and not beaver. So who’s to pay fat for fine fur?” 

“I swear, beaver’s been sceerce, though, and | 
call to mind when every lift of the trap brought 
up a prime plew.” 

“The country’s spilin’, I'm thinkin’. Looky 
that passel of greenhorns we hear’s bound for 
South Pass. This ain’t a place for pilgrims and 
plows.” 

It was, though. A lot of it was, now that the 
mountain men had been there. 


For a few years, then, the building of Western 
character slowed down. A different kind of man 
toiled the routes the fur hunter had found, a 
gentier kind made gentler yet by the presence of 
wives and children. Not for them the stern moun- 
tains and the stern climate. Not for them, even, the 
upland deserts, which, they reasoned, must al- 
ways be the abode of nomadic barbarians. These 
heights, these wastes were merely obstacles, 
though formidable ones, inserted between regions 
fit for human habitation. Beyond the sky-high, 
no-end-to-it wall of the mountains, on the lower 
Columbia, on the Willamette, was a life like the 
one they had left in Missouri or Maine except 
that through the bounty of Providence it would 
be incredibly richer. The soil was the thing, the 
fertile Far-Western soil, waiting there to be 
grubbed and turned over and fenced, and so 
made into the cozy assurance of a person’s 
identity in the lost flow of space. 

We need not remain with them long. If not by 
comparison with the Continued on Page 121 


Here are the Rockies 


a stupefying reach of pinched and wrinkled earth 
crust covering a quarter million square 

miles, almost a tenth of the nation. From New 
Mexico to the Canadian border, the peaks 

jut up into the sky—forty-six of them topping 
14,000 feet—to form the Divide, the titanic 
granite wall by which nature splits the 

continent. But more than a mere partition, the 
Rockies have a clear-cut personality, a life 

and fresh flavor of their own. These are young 
mountains, and everything about them is touched 
with pearly youth. Here forests grow dense 

and high, streams bite their way through rock, 
lakes glisten like nostalgic tears shed by the 
departing glaciers. The waters teem with 

fish, the slopes with game. Man lives mostly 

on the edges of this wilderness province, 

yet the tie between him and his mountains is 
strong. And more and more Americans 

agree as they swarm up to hunt, fish, hike, ski, 
to relax in hospitable hotels or ranch 

houses or summer camps, or just to shed city life 
for the clean, sweet bounty of the Rockies. 
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The Kremlin buildings sit in a historic cluster along the Moskva, where a streamlined river bus churns toward the suburbs. 


HOLIDAY IN RUSS 


The stations of Moscow’s subway system strike a note of czarist lavishness deep underground; below, one of the newest. 








( war and ideology aside, Russia is a land 
peopled by human beings. Within its borders, 
they work, play, travel, go off on vacation 
jaunts—all in their Russian fashion, according to 
their way of life. Just now that way of life does not 
look on outsiders with anything like hail-fellow 
fondness, yet it has, in the past few years, led 
the Russians to play host to the world on an un- 
heard-of scale. Whatever the reason- propa- 
ganda, national pride or what—they are showing 
off parts of their land to more and more foreigners. 

Not that the Iron Curtain has parted to admit 
outsiders freely. Visas to private travelers are is- 
sued rarely, and then mostly to notables like Sen. 
Margaret Chase Smith and Clement Attlee. In all 
of 1953, forty-two individual visitors were re- 
ported in the Soviet Union, and the figure will 
hardly swell into a tourist tide this year. The 
heavy traffic comes in the form of delegations— 
groups invited by the government and dined, wined 
and delicately steered from sight to sight. Again 
the figure is small, totaling perhaps 13,000 persons 
last year, a third of them from satellite nations, 
but for Russia even this controlled dribble of 
tourism may be called progress. 

\ primer of Soviet travel would read some- 
thing like this. There are three classes, called 
hard, soft and international. On railroads, the 
hard-car sleeper provides bare, shelflike bunks, the 
soft-car adds bedding and the international offers 
true wagon-lit comfort. All serve hot tea but 
hardly ever food; you bring your own or else buy 
it at the stations, where peasant women hawk 
hard-boiled eggs, pickled tomatoes, chicken and 
cold meats. At longer stops, you can get off for a 
square meal. Air travel likewise goes by classes, 
the international runs now featuring stewardesses 
and air-borne dining. There are highways and bus 


lines, both rudimentary but improving. Side roads 


peter out in rutted tracks or, worse, in gluelike 


mud. If you want to get about by auto, better stick 
to main routes like the Moscow-Crimea road, 
which leads to Russia’s prettiest vacation spots 
and has a service station and motel of sorts every 
150 miles. An international driving permit should 
entitle you to take the wheel, but just about all 
foreign motorists end up with a Russian chauf- 
feur. In the provinces, the manager of your hotel 
will, like as not, double as local boss of the M\ D. 

Chief stop on any tour is Moscow, the heart, 
soul and nerve center of a domain that covers a 
sixth of the inhabited earth. With a population of 
well over 5,000,000, the Russian metropolis ranks 
as the world’s fifth in size. It is surely Russia’s 
biggest and busiest. the focus of eleven railway 
lines and home port of steamers plying to five out- 
lying seas—the White and Baltic to the north, the 
Caspian, Black arid Azov to the south—over a 
tremendous network of rivers and canals. 

In Moscow Russia really puts her best foot for- 
ward. If you make your rounds by courtesy of 
Intourist, as most visitors do, you will be proudly 
shown the vast Lenin Library, fine museums, the 
showplace subway. You will also see the great 
Tretyakov Art Gallery, with its dozens of can- 
vases of communist greats and hardly a nude on 
the walls. At the Bolshoi Theater, you may catch 
the world’s finest ballet, perhaps Galina Ulanova’s 
superlative dancing in The Red Poppy, a tale of 


Note on Moscow high life—a kitten-faced waitress serves fresh caviar and chilled Crimean champagne. 


Text by HARRY G. NICKLES, of the Houipay staff 


Photographs by A. E. 
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capitalist villainy in China. And, now that the 
Kremlin is no longer an official residence, you will 
penetrate this ancient core of Muscovy to be 
impressed by its old churches, the dazzling crown 
jewels of the czars, and maybe the very spot 
where Ivan the Terrible spiked a messenger’s foot 
with his sharp-pointed staff and leaned on it while 
he heard the message. 

In the beginning, eight centuries ago, the 
Kremlin was Moscow, and the city has grown out- 
ward from it in concentric rings. You can round 
a corner off flashy Gorky Street, the main drag 
served by noiseless trolley buses, and step into a 
virtually medieval alley. But the modern touches 
are many—new “multistory” buildings (the word 
skyscraper is unpopular), TV antennas over tene- 
ments, signs urging the comrades to buy state life 
insurance and put their money in state banks. 
The flasheast on the /zvestia building gives home- 
lier advice, such as “Drink Moscow Mineral 
Water.”’ You can phone for a cab, take in a 3-D 
movie, hop an electric train to your dacha, your 
cottage in the lovely wooded suburbs. Most well- 
off Muscovites are dachnik commuters in summer; 
the subelite can spend their paid vacations in 
more communal resorts found all around the city. 
All like to get out in hot weather, if only to the 
Gorky Park of Culture and Rest, a big area half 
woodland, half supercivilized, where the signs 
say, “The grass is yours. Keep off it.” Downtown, 
there are enough autos to jam traffic occasionally. 
The state owns them; when a private citizen buys 
a car, the news often makes an item in the papers. 


You can also go shopping, if goods are to be had 


Peasant girls from a collective farm grin shyly in the and if your wallet is fat. With the ruble pegged 
hotel attached to Moscow's huge Central Market, where at four to the dollar, Moscow is the most expen- 


they sell surplus produce after meeting state quotas. ' ; wer re 
" en sive city a foreigner can visit. 
City luxuries provided: shower, phone—and television. ; 


The Dynamo stadium in Moscow seats 90,000, draws 
a dense jam of fans at big-time athletic events—in 
this case soccer, which ranks with chess as Russia’s 
favorite recreation. The whole nation is manically 
sports-happy, stimulated by a state program which 
makes idols of champions. Most games are popular 


but golf is unheard of—it’s strictly for capitalists. 


























City girls splurging at GUM, Moscow’s vast new depart- Shoppers—sometimes 150,000 in one day, according to Russian count 
ment store, look thrilled as they try on the latest crea- swarm through the roofed-over streets that cut through GUM. Considered 


tions of Soviet designers—a rayon dress figured with Europe's largest, the store stretches over an entire city block on Red 


flowers (top) and an airy spring bonnet that catches all eyes. Square opposite the Kremlin. Its stocks are limited in variety and quality. 





STALINGRAD: 
Hero City Twice Over 


A pleasant boat ride south of Moscow brings you 


to Stalingrad, the supercharged glorification of 


Soviet Russia. It stretches in a thirty-five-mile 
shoestring along the Volga, but nowadays you see 
no old-style Volga boatmen straining at barges, you 
hear no mournful “yo heave ho.” Trim new diesel 
boats hustle at the docks, and miles of factories 
line the right bank—the giant tractor works and 
the “Red October” metallurgical plant to the 
north, lumber and chemical industries to the south. 
In between lies the booming new city, abristle 
with bold, self-conscious monuments. 

Unable to modernize the whole nation at once, 


Russia chooses a certain few cities to polish up 
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Up from the ashes, Soviet style: Grand memorial steps lead from downtown Stalingrad to a spacious new promenade 


along the Volga shore. The structure at right is a boat station, a stop on the city’s busy water-transport lines. 


and put on exhibition, and Stalingrad, Stalin’s pet, 
seems to be highest on the list. The reason is 
partly practical: river traffic is vital to Russia, and 
Stalingrad stands where the Don flows closest to 
the Volga. Even in the old days, when it was called 
Tsaritsyn, the city led a comfortably bourgeois life 
as a transshipment center, and now, with the two 
streams linked by an immense thirteen-lock canal, 
Stalingrad’s docks are busier than ever. The canal 
means irrigation, too, water for the bleak and 
dusty steppes that have spelled famine for the 
area so often, and man-made lakes and parks for 
citizens to enjoy and travelers to note. 

The strongest reason for the buildup is patriot- 
ism, a sentiment rooted deep in the Russian nature. 
The city has twice been rubbled in battle, badly 


enough in 1918 and utterly in World War II. Here 
Stalin smashed the White army and clinched vic- 
tory forthe revolution; here the mighty Wehrmacht 
was stopped cold. Such triumphs call for rewards, 
so the Russians, amedal-happy people anyway, have 
dubbed Stalingrad a Hero City not once but twice. 

Today the whole town smells of paint and mor- 
tar. Some of its people still live in boarded-over 
bomb craters, but the new railroad station is fin- 
ished, the new planetarium is open, new buses are 
running on the freshly paved streets of an impos- 
ing civic center. And Russian travelers, not in 
swarms but in a growing trickle, are making the 


pilgrimage to this supreme Red shrine to admire 


its patriotic meaning and, perhaps, to earn the offi- 
cial badge that reads: ‘Tourist of the U.S.S.R.” 
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7 
f LENINGRAD: At Leningrad’s Academy of Fine Arts, a 
ekg male model portrays the famous Cossack. 
? “Venice of the North" ata 


Putting it flatly, Leningrad is the most beauti- [ 
, ful Soviet city. And its beauty is anything but 
proletarian; it is imperial. This is the ancient 
St. Petersburg, the splendid capital Peter the 
Great erected op a marshy delta up by the Gulf 


ee 4} of Finland. Today it is still the ‘Venice of the 
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# ; i 


North,” a dreamy pattern of canals, mellow 


parks and baroque palaces—a European-style 


c 


F _—  & embankments, bridges, old trees, gardens, 


confection that would even now please Peter's 

eye. He, remember, admired Western manners 
so much he forbade his courtiers to go to bed 
with their boots on. 

The city has not stood stock-still in time, 
however. The great Yusupov palace, where 
Rasputin was shot to death after a strong slug 
of cyanide had failed to put him away, has be- 
come a home for schoolteachers. And by a 
curious reversal, the Soviets are preserving 
and restoring many czarist Monuments in the 
area as mementos of the glittering social or- The noted sculptor Lishev (above, right) 
der they exterminated. Now it is workers and criticizes a labor theme at the Academy. 
peasants who stroll, in their unsmiling Russian Another national type is modeled below. 
way, through the fine larch grove planted by 
Peter and still thriving after two centuries, 


ae or the fountained elegance of the Peter- 
Monument: Red Army headquarters retains its shat- 


: ‘ a ae hof grounds, or the separate palace where. 
tered form, a reminder of the Battle of Stalingrad. | I 


long ago, Catherine carried on. 

Closer to the present, there is Lenin’s house 
at Ilyichovo to see, and the graves of Dostoev- 
sky, Tschaikovsky and many other artists who 
gave Leningrad its fame for culture as well as 
high life. The city is jammed with libraries, 
museums, schools, theaters. Even its factories 
are aristocratic, specializing in precision work, 
very likely in parts for the Russian version of 
the H-bomb. Its 110,000-seat stadium is the 
pt. =" 908 largest in Europe. It has a subway nearly 
: ready, too—the second in Russia, as befits her 
aoe second-largest city, and, like Moscow’s, lavish 
beyond belief. And north of town, an asphalt 
highway leads to the beach resorts of the 
Karelian isthmus, where vacationers bask in 
the long days and “white” nights of the sub- 


arctic summer. 





The Red Riviera, backed by the Crimean hills, faces the Black Sea with a sixty-mile stretch of sanatoria and rest homes. 


Set up as a people's resort by decree of Lenin, soon after the revolution, the area now draws 200,000 persons yearly. 


SOVIET VACATIONS 


Vacation fever has gripped Russia. The seizure 
seems weak by American standards, yet the symp- 
toms have been gaining in strength. All over the 
nation, new resort facilities have been springing 
up—in places with tongue-spraining names like 
Kislovodsk in the Caucasus, Bashkiria in the 
Urals, Kamchatka and Khabarovsk at the other 
end of Asia. Pre-Soviet Russia had perhaps three 
dozen vacation spots; in 1954 the number topped 
350, by Soviet count, and 7rud reported proudly, 
“This year more than 11,000,000 Soviet people 
will receive passes to sanatoria, rest homes. 
Young Pioneer camps, as well as tourist passes.” 
If the figure stacks up small in a population of 
more than 210,000,000, at least it seems to be 
growing. Along the mountain-backed shores of 
the Black Sea, Russia’s old, aristocrati: 


resorts now function as a Red Riviera for work- 


beach 


men and farmers. The lavish summer palace 
called Livadia, high on the fragrant, terraced 
slopes behind Yalta, now accommodates about 
LOO persons, of whom eight sleep in the ezar’s 


old bedroom and six in the ezarina’s. 
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The right to rest is guaranteed in the Soviet 
constitution. The usual vacation runs ‘two weeks, 
four if you are a big-shot or a highly productive 
worker, and longer if you can wangle extra leave 
for, say, a fling at mountaineering. The masses 
spend this time at home, travel and resort costs 
being too steep for the average pocketbook; they 
go camping and hunting in Russia’s magnificent 
forests, they fish the nearby streams, dip in a 
handy swimming hole, visit relatives in the coun- 
try. Those who do get to a resort pay only a third 
of the bill, and social-insurance funds, snipped 
partly from wages, foot the rest. The fairest-haired 
favorites, athletes and such, don’t spend a kopek 
of their own. 

Just where you go depends on your trade-union 
or the industry or ministry you work for. Each 
maintains its own holiday installations for its 
people either sanatoria or rest homes, since the 
Russian notion of a resort vacation somehow im- 
plies illness, something you need to get over. The 
favorite places are spas, where you drink or bathe 
in sulphurous or radioactive waters to cure this 


or tone up that. Second best are mud baths, which 


also bring back health. The sanatoria are true 
treatment centers staffed with specialists and 
nurses. Livadia, for example, is for vacationers 
with heart disorders. 

The rest home aims rather to relax you after 
your year of six-day, forty-eight-hour work weeks. 
In most places it does so by starting you off each 
day at seven with gymnastics. Then comes break- 
fast, followed by a group excursion arranged by 
the cultural manager. Lunch is at two, you nap 
from three to five, and for the next two hours take 
your recreation on the beach, on the volley-ball or 
tennis courts or at the chessboard. After dinner, 
from eight till lights-out at eleven, there is usually 
a movie or a traveling theater to take in. Dancing 
is popular, too, except that men often dance with 
men and women with women—the modest thing 
to do, no doubt. Russian decorum is pretty strict, 
though courting couples can go as far as holding 
hands in public—even two men can do that. The 
seemliness goes haywire only on the beaches, 
where you will see women in unsexy suits and 
men in briefs that are pure Bikinis, the double- 


take kind. 





HOLIDAY IN RU 


a 


A game of billiards occupies Russian vacationers at Livadia, onetime Workers on holiday relax unsmilingly on the pal- 
summer palace of the czars and now an exclusive resort for the prole- ace grounds, One (/eft) comes from distant Ashkha- 


tariat. The man with the cue is an officer, the room a former chapel. bad, his companion from Archangel far to the north, 





— -— Saae — ~~. 
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The promenade at Yalta, on the sunny Black Sea coast. The man in the { medicine-ball workout peps up the tired comrades. 


foreground wears pajama trousers, the dernier cri in leisure outfits. Russians on vacation seek fitness rather than fun. 
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HOLIDAY IN RUSSIA 


A peasant lights her candle in a church at Church spires tower above the turreted walls of Zagorsk, a cloister since 
Zagorsk. Some travel weeks to worship here. the Middle Ages and now a center and symbol of Russia’s resurgent faith. 


ZAGORSK: The Holy of Holies 


Godless government or no, people still go to church in Russia. A few 
are Baptists or Lutherans, some are Jews or Catholics, but the great 
mass of believers belong to the 1000-year-old and richly ceremonious 
Russian Orthodox Church. Its houses of worship—unsophisticated 
little gems with bright-colored fagades, often with spires topped by 
onion-shaped knobs—make eye-engaging spots in the nation’s 25,000 
parishes. And all look to Zagorsk, a small religious enclave near Mos- 
cow, as the sacred fountainhead of Russian piety. 

You reach Zagorsk by driving forty miles from the capital over a 
modern road. You enter through an archway in its twenty-foot-thick 
walls and stare at a fairyland of buildings—the monastery, the patri- 
arch’s mansion, half a dozen churches—all faced in cheerful tones of 
red, white, jade and blue. In the museum you look at church treasures 
encrusted with pearls and precious stones; also at the parchment roster 
of Ivan the Terrible’s victims, beginning with his son. In the Trinity 
Cathedral of St. Sergius, the nobleman-turned-monk who founded all 
this in 1340, the saint’s remains lie in a silver sarcophagus—a gift from 
Ivan. If you come on Holy Saturday, you will join a devout throng 
holding candles, hearing the deep, sad plainsong of the service and 
waiting for the bells to ring out the midnight tidings that Christ is risen. 

The day of the Godless Society, of blowing up churches and cathe- 


A priest prepares holy bread, one piece to be drals, seems to be gone. Churches may still be turned into warehouses 


consecrated for communion, the rest to be dis- or workmen’s clubs, yet there is a working arrangement between 
tributed after services. Below, pilgrims rest church and state which, however uneasy, makes for religious peace 
in Zagorsk after walking from a remote village. of sorts. Prayers were said for Stalin when he lay dying of a stroke; 
sermons are preached in support of some Party policies. In return, 
the government renounces violence toward believers, though not its 
relentless propaganda battle against religion. 
For the moment, at least, the government seems to be the loser. 
Congregations are growing in size. So are monasteries and convents. In 
Moscow just now, a church wedding is considered smart. En route to 
Zagorsk, you leave the electrified suburbs of Moscow behind and pass 
village after village that still depends on lamps for light and on its 
church for truth. Mothers bring babies to be baptized, peasants stream 
in to kiss the icons, to cross themselves, to touch their foreheads 
penitently to the floor. Mostly they are women—the stocky breed that 
does so much of Russia’s “black”’ work of cleaning streets and digging 
ditches. These are the backbone of matushka rossiya, of Mother Russia, 
and the core of her faith. THE END 


Elaborate frescoes of saints and religious scenes look down on believers in the Trin- 
itv Cathedral of St. Sergius. who founded the monastery at Zagorsk in 1340. Women 


make up the bulk of the congregation, do the most to keep Russia's religion alive 




















AMERICA’S 
FOLK WAYS 


Continued from Page 63 


of all these groups constitutes American 
folklore, since they exist in America. 
The roots of much of this folklore, 


however, are world-wide. 


The log cabin came to us from the 


atic; the Christmas tree was inherited 
from Germany, and Santa Claus from 
Holland ; Greek children played marbles 
with the knucklebones of sheep before 
“aggies” were known; the rhythms of 
a great segment of our music go back 
to Africa ; and our speech borrows from 
the languages of the world. In the 
folk process of transmission, of course, 
these things take on the local and 


Swedes who landed in Delaware; the 
frame houses of New England were the 
contribution of the English; the brand- 
ing irons of the Southwest came to us 
from Spain via Mexico; The Streets of 
Laredo was a song about a dying 
British soldier (what cowboy was buried 
to the sound of fifes and drums?); the 
customs of California tuna fishers came 
from Yugoslavs who sailed the Adri- 











They'll never guess the secret of Lady Baltimore! 


No miatter how much your travel tickets 
cost, you're labeled “first-class” traveler 
when Lady Baltimore is by your side! 

It’s beautifully matched, handsomely 
tailored; luxury luggage—obviously! ( But 
read on, and learn Lady Baltimore's mys- 
terious secret.) 

It’s the lightweight luggage so lovely 
youd never guess its strength Drop it, 
not a nick on its 
frame! Not a 


scuff or a stain on its pretty covering! And 


bump it, heave it, jolt it 
sturdy, molded all-wood 
Lady Baltimore hardware is solid, die-cast, 


tear-drop-shaped. It’s really distinctive. 
And on the inside, ladies sighs of ap- 
preciation, please) . . . genuine Celanese 


Acetate linings in fashion colors, heavily- 
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Why should we blush and stammer? | 
The honest truth is this: Lady Baltimore 


is the greatest luggage value in America! 


SS 


padded quilted bottoms, plenty of pack- 
ing room. 
But here’s the mysterious secret: Lady 


Baltimore is the most expensive-looking * Prices 


graphic location. 


may vary slightly depending upon geo- 


luggage you can own. Every detail says 
“first class.” Yet the price is amazingly, 


unbelievably low. 


Could you guess, for instance, that the 
matched set above bore price tags* like 
these? (Left to right) Lady Baltimore 
Train Case, $12.95. Wardrobe, $21.95. 
21” Weekender, $14.95. 26” Pullman, 
$18.95. In Copper-Tone, Desert Tan, Em- 
erald Green, Sapphire Blue, Dusk Gray and 
Arctic White. Other sizes available, too, 
for complete fashion ensembles. At lead- 


FASHION LUGGAGE 


America's Greatest Luggage Value 


ing department stores and luggage shops. © 1955 The Baltimore Luggage Co., Baltimore 23, Md. 
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regional characteristics of our coun- 
try, and become our own: an Eng- 
lish ballad sung with the accent and 
tempo of the Kentucky hills ceases 
to be English; a cowboy fashioning 
a “Quarter Circle U” in Montana 
is unaware of Spain; and a New 
York cab driver who beefs, “I’m the 
patsy,” has no knowledge of the 
Italian word, pazzi, pronounced al- 
most the same. 

Folklore has, of course, taken a 
beating in our machine age. It began 
to take the beating with the advent 
of the Industrial Revolution in Eng- 
land, and the tempo of it has 
increased with the stepped-up 
commercial-industrial character of 
our society. We are, to put it baldly, 
the most past-destroying civilization 
the world has known; even our rear 
guard carries a banner proclaiming 
“the brand new.” By and large, of 
course, this destruction has been for 
the good. Only a confirmed Min- 
niver Cheevy would wish to replace 
a cold pill with asafetida and goose 
grease, or send housewives back to 
the butter churn when the packaged 
product is available. The folklorist 
has no desire to do so. His concern 
is with preserving a record of our 
past on the folk level, a record of 
our roots as a people, a complement 
to the bare facts of history. 


The scholar and the museum pre- 
serve and study folklore in its own 
terms. A ship’s figurehead in the 
Mariners’ Museum at Mystic, Con- 
necticut, and a folksong in the 
Library of Congress have been 
moved out of their natural habitats, 
of course, but they have not been 
altered. Similarly, studies of folklore 
at Harvard, or the Universities of 
Indiana and California, faithfully 
preserve the original materials. The 
scholars and the museums are the 
custodians of folklore, since the folk 
cannot be themselves. 

On the nonacademic level of our 
society, also, folklore has, in recent 
decades, become immensely pop- 
ular. Collections of folk tales and 
books on folklore hit the best-seller 
lists; Burl Ives and Jo Stafford are 
heard by millions; square-dance 
groups weekly attract thousands; 
and folk festivals are on the annual 
agenda of hundreds of communities 
from Asheville, North Carolina, to 
Reno, Nevada. What is happening 
here, however, is neither a rebirth 
of folklore, nor its preservation. It 
is a different kettle of fish. A singer 
of folk songs, for example, is not 
the same as a folk singer. Nor is a 
story reshaped for print by a pro- 
fessional writer the same as a folk 
tale told around a potbellied stove. 
A rodeo with chamber of com- 
merce and Hollywood trappings is 





considerably removed from the 
roundup celebrations of working 
cowboys; and an Arthur Murray 
square-dance party, or a contrived 
folk festival, bears little relation to a 
Saturday night gathering in the 
Kentucky hills. 

There is nothing wrong with this 
borrowing and use of folklore. It 
has gone on from time immemorial, 
and will continue. But the distinc- 
tion between the real article and its 
borrowed counterpart should be 
kept in mind: folklore is one thing, 
the use of folklore is another. Once 
recognized, the confusion between 
what folklore is and what it is not— 
between the folk and the popular— 
disappears. Also it becomes clear 
that the present popularity of so- 
called “‘folklore”’ does not return the 
real folklore of the past to us, any 
more than an interest in the Cru- 
sades or the wild-and-woolly West 
returns those eras to us. 

A similar, and equally natural, 
transfer of materials works in the 
opposite direction. The purest items 
of folklore originate on the folk 
level, but the folk also constantly 
borrow from the popular, or mass, 
segment of our society. As this ma- 
terial is altered through the folk 
manner of transmission, it loses its 
original character and becomes, in 
varying degrees, an item of folklore. 
To become folklore, however, it 
must circulate and be subject to folk 
alteration. 

A ready example of this alteration 
is the folksong The Dying Cowboy 
or O Bury Me Not on the Lone 
Prairie. Non-folk in origin, it had 
nothing to do with a cowboy. Its 
ultimate source is a poem, The 
Ocean Burial, by the Rev. E. H. 
Chapin, who published it in The 
Southern Literary Messenger in 1839. 
The music for it was written by 
George N. Allen in 1850. The song 
dealt with a youth dying at sea: 


O bury me not in the deep, deep sea, 

Where the billowy shroud will roll 
over me, 

Where no light will break through 
the dark, cold wave, 

And no sunbeam rest upon my grave. 


Transferred and adapted (we do not 
know how or when) to the cowboy 
and the plains of Texas, it circulated 
orally and became a folksong. It ex- 
ists today in a variety of textual and 
musical versions collected from old- 
timers throughout the country. 
Because our own folklore is with 
us as naturally as spitting on bait, we 
are generally unaware of it. Con- 


Hot, Tired, Tender, 
Perspiring 


FEET? 


You'll marvel how quickly Dr. 
Scholl’s soothing, refreshing 
Foot Powder relieves sore, | 
tired, burning, sensitive, per- /— 
spiring, odorous feet... how it 
eases new or tight shoes . 

helps prevent Athlete’s Foot. 
Start using it today. 
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1209 WASHINGTON AVE., CE. 1-9209, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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. in all principal cities here 
and abroad . . . consult your 
‘phone directory under 
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courtesy card and directory to: 
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“CONSULT THE MAN 
WHO’S BEEN THERE’ 


Martin Travel Bureau offers a professional service of 
travel experts who “have been there"—to all the dis- 
tant points of greatest tourist interest—throughout the 
Americas, Europe and ‘Round the World. We compile 
your itinerary to your order for individual, independent 
travel and provide reservations and tickets (or you may 
join one of our small select group tours). 

The following suggestions may be modified or extended 
to suit your preferences. Rates include air or sea trans- 
portation, hotels, motor drives and services of our repre- 
sentatives who meet you at all points. 

"ROUND THE WORLD—Howdii, Japan, Hong Kong, 
Siam, India, Lebanon, Turkey, Greece—35 days or 
more, $1975 up. Or stops at Egypt, Holy Land, Isrcel, 
Rome, Paris, London. Also trips via Fiji, Samoa, Tohiti, 
New Zealand, Australia, Bali, Java, Singapore, Manila. 
"ROUND SOUTH AMERICA— Reduced rate air 
tours—July to Sept.—3 weeks to Puerto Rico, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina, Chile and Peru $999 with best 
hotels and sightseeing. Or 4 weeks also including 
Cuzco, Machu Picchu, Ecuador and Panama $1178. 
EUROPE—Complete selection of escorted tours or 
independent trips. 22 to 60 days including round trip 
by steamship $554 to $1311 up; or 14 to 50 days 
including round trip by air $739 to $1496 up. 
AMERICA—National Porks, Canada, Mexico, Guaote- 
mala, Bermuda, West Indies, Alaska, Hawaii, etc. 

Call or write, advising of your specific travel require- 
ments. Your inquiry will receive personal attention 
of ovr expert who has “been there" most recently. 





One of America’s largest individually owned 
travel organizations (staff of 40) operated 
by the original founder since 1925. 
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Seth Floor, EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1 























p" 
Order here for TAX-FREE 
delivery on arrival in London or Paris, 
Bremen, Rome, Oslo, Cairo, Tel-Aviv, 
Barcelona, etc. Travel permits, maps, pro- 
cured trouble-free. See Europe for far less 
by car! NO BOND REQUIRED. 

Send for free 24 page booklet 

“FORD ABROAD.” 


154 W. 56 ST. 


New York 19 WU 2-4650 


EUROPE *698 


11 COUNTRIES 
ALL EXPENSE— PERSONALLY ESCORTED 


Sailing on September 5th and September 22nd. 
European Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France. All Expense— Personally Escorted 

includes round trip tourist steamship on 5.5 
HOMERIC, all hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, 
trains, transfers and even tips. Later return if de 
sired. Tour limited to 40 members. See Your Travel 
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CARAVAN TOURS 


220 S. State Street Chicage 4, Illinois 


Best Vacation Idea Yet! 
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) lo A GAY SUMMER 
DELTA QUEEN eIVeR CRUISE 


.and have the time of your life aboard this air-conditioned steamboat 


DELIGHTFUL 7-DAY CRUISES TO 
KENTUCKY LAKE ON OHIO, TENN. RIVERS 
Absolutely nothing like it for‘‘realaxation.” 
Leave your worries at home...and let your- 
self go! If you like a wondered mixture of 
fun, companionship, lovely scenery, rest, 
entertainment, and exploration . . . this is it! 
7-DAY SUMMER CRUISES 

To Kentucky Lake on Tennessee River. 
everyone ee a good time on this popu- 
lar trip. Relaxing and fun-filled. Leave 
Cincinnati June 25, July 2, 9, 16, 23, ,30; 
August 6, 13, 20, 27. $95 up, plus 
20-DAY ST. PAUL, MINN. CRUISE 
Completely different, completely enjoya 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
S. S. DELTA 
QUEEN 


See your local travel agent . . 


early fall holiday. Enchanting scenery, 
Mark Twain and Indian country. Leaves 
Cincinnati Sept. 10. $275 up, plus tax. 


20-DAY NEW ORLEANS CRUISES 

Down Ohio and Ole Miss. A romantic, 
heart-throbbing cruise that turns back 
pages of time. Book now! Leaves Cincin- 
nati October 1 and 22. $275 up, plus tax. 





1956 MARDI GRAS CRUISE 
Memorable 3-week trip. 44% days in old 
world New Orleans. Leaves Cincinnati 
February 4, 1956. $325 up, plus tax. 








© Fascinating shore trips 

* Colorful river life 

¢ Shipboard entertainment 
® Genial companionship 
@The food—it's wonderful ! 


GREENE LINE STEAMERS, INC., 353 Public Landing, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


or mail coupon for inn I Please send me your new full color folder on 1955 cruises. 


Name 


color folder with complete iieees 
cruise information | City. 


Zone State___ - 
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VACATION FUN! 


Get the GIMLET 212 Pages 
For 26 Years Travel-wise TRAVELER’S GUIDE 
WHERE AND HOW TO GO. WHAT TO SEE, 











and escorted tours 


Go with experienced personnel on any of 
16 U.S. and foreign tours—or anywhere 
in the world on your own. Planned 
itineraries, Quaranteed reservations, 
every detail handied. See your travel 
agent or write for free, descriptive folders. 
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EVUROPE 


New folder issued by CIT, one of the 
world’s foremost travel organizations, 
shows you how to plan your own trip 
to Europe—tells you how to go, where 
to stay, how much it will cost 


Write for your free copy, 
your Travel Agent or... 
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INCLUDES SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS . 
Fascinatingly illustrated; CANADA thru FLORIDA and 301 Waldheim Bldg 
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York 36. Dept. B-9. 
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GRACE EIN EE 


Grace “Santas”’ are especially designed for tropical cruising . . . 
all rooms outside, each with private bath . . . light, airy dining rooms. . . 
outdoor tiled swimming pools. Twelve Day Caribbean Cruises from 
New York every Friday via “Santa Rosa” and “Santa Paula,” 
Also 16-18 Day Caribbean Cruises every Friday 
from New York on modern cargo-passenger “Santas.” 
See your Travel Agent or 
Grace Line, 3 Hanover Square, New York. 


Agents and Offices in all Principal Cities 
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Continued from Page 113 

A trip to Mexico is likely to teach 
a Kansan more about his own way 
of life than a decade of living at 
home. The sharp differences become 
clear. It is also of the nature of 
things that Easterners “discover” 
the West, and Westerners the East. 

Consciousness of folklore, how- 
ever, does not demand travel, nor 
does one have to leave one’s own 
bailiwick to see it daily: the word 
folklore itself implies recognizable 
differences. Folk medicine, for ex- 
ample, implies the existence of the 
science of medicine; folk litera- 
ture—oral and casual—implies the 
existence of a written literature; 
folk music an art music. Folklore is 
the lore of the folk existing as part 
of our society, yet set apart from the 
cultivated portion of it. 

Folklore is deep in us, imme- 
morial. It is a child born with a caul, 
it is a pine coffin carried down a 
country road. It lies on the land, the 
roots and the greatness of a people. 
It walks with us on the sidewalks 
under the neon lights. .. . 


This letter reached me last year at 
the Library of Congress. It came 
from Florida. 


Here’s one I saw happen although 
I thought it long out of date. One 
afternoon when things were quiet | 
was passing through the sheep divi- 
sion of a large stock yard. I saw two 
young men in a pen carefully going 
through the wool on a bunch of 
sheep. I went to one of the yard 
watchmen to get the story. He had 
given them permission to go into the 
pens. They wanted live sheep lice 
which they were placing in a bottle. 
They were going to . . . place the /ive 
sheep lice in capsules and give them 
to grandma, who had “yaller jaun- 
dice,” to swallow. The capsules would 
dissolve and the lice would eat the 
“pizen” off grandma’s liver. 


Although I thought it long out of 


date.... 


In New England and Pennsyl- 
vania, the towns cluster around the 
village square. The men came from 
England and Germany, and they 
brought established tradition with 
them. In the West, there are no 
squares. The main street is a straight- 
away race track on the road west, 
not so much a part of the town as 
it is part of the moving highway— 
the Santa Fe Trail, the Oregon 
Trail, the Overland Trail. On the 
one hand, a tradition brought to the 
land; on the other, a tradition stem- 
ming from the land, and men’s rest- 
lessness on the land... . 


Broke? 

“Hell, I couldn't make money 
falling down a shaft at eight and a 
half dollars a foot... .” 


I saw a highway sign announcing 
a hamlet in Southern Indiana: Gnaw 
Bone. A long time ago the place had 
been French; but the Kentuckians 
who came later did not know about 
Narbonne... . 


Down East, the weathervanes are 
ships and sailormen and cod. On 
the farms of New York, they are 
trotting horses and fat cows. Men 
live by the weather, and they say 
that for every heavy frost in October 
there will be a heavy snow in winter, 
and that pigs squeal and run around 
before a storm, because they see the 
color of the wind, which is red. . . . 


The wooden hotel in the Nevada 
mining camp had no fire escape. | 
asked the hotelkeeper what to do 
in case of fire: “Jump out of the 
window and turn left... .” 


They say that when the bugs in 
the rooming houses south of the 
Slot in San Francisco are chased out 
of bed, they resent it, jump up on 
the chandeliers and bark at the men. 


On the ranches of Texas they eat 
sonuvabitch stew. The cosi throws 
everything into it, but if you can 
tell what’s in it, it isn’t any good. 
And they tell a story about a Ken- 
tuckian who was bragging about the 
wonders of his state to a Texan: 
“Why, we’ve got the most beautiful 
women in the world, and the finest 
horses, and the best pasture. And 
we’ve got more gold than the whole 
world. We’ve got enough gold at 
Fort Knox to build a wall four feet 
high and a foot thick all around the 
state of Texas.” 

“Well, I tell you, you go ahead 
and do it, and if I like it, Pll buy 


%° 


Pel. «in 


In Denver, I knew an old-timer 
from Missouri who sunned himself 
in the faded elegance of the Windsor 
lobby. “I’ve started a book,” he 
said, “‘pertaining to my life.” I read 
the opening: 


In writing this book I have car- 
ictorized it in the best manner posible 
for me to remember as I am a man 
of 66 years of age and did nevver 
keep no dairie of the dayley happin- 
ings as I should of did but nevver 
thinking of writing this book, I just 
have to go back in memory as fare 
as posible and give the facts as best 
I can remember. I whas borne in 
Chariton County Misouri on Janu- 
ary 19th 1869 and whas about 18 
mounths old when my mother died... 


I gave him paper and notebooks 
and he carried on: 


And as far as a edication whas con- 
cirned my grand father awlways had 


a plow handle ore a chopping ax for 
us in stead of a school book so our 
edication whas very mutch limited. .. 
But at that my stepgrandmother did 
make my grandfather start us to 
school and we got to go about two 
mounths and I lurnt more in that 
time than I evver had lurnt before in 
my life. . . . That two mounths in 
school give me a start and I became 
interested in books from then on 
and studyed at home with the help 
of my younger uncle I got right 
along fine and all of the edication I 
evver got whas by own efforts and 
as I grew older nature and horse 
sence tought me a great deail and not 
bragging at all | had a good fore 
sight on things and I worked out 
lots of them by self expearence and 
by whatching others do things. .. . 


Three hundred pages later, he fin- 
ished: 


And naw as we proceed to close our 
subjects we will offer up our heart 
felt thanks with a prayer as we know 
that a prayer will not hurt you if 
evven it dose you no good and as we 
air just to whire we dont know which 
way to stepp we feel that the good 
god will hold us responsible for not 
just knowing whither we might be 
right ore rong for its the right way 
we would like to follow if we just 
had the knowledge as to whitch way 
whas the right way naw we will 
proceed in prayer 


Our father in haven hallowd by 
thy name 
thy kingdom it will be done in 
earth as it is in haven 
and give us this day our daily 
bread and forgive us our debts as 
we forgive our debtors and leed us 
not in to condemnation but bear 
us from all evil for thine is the 
glory and the power forevver 

A, Men 


Between the beginning and the end, 
there was a portrait of an American, 
fearless and independent in the old 
way, answerable to himself and the 
God of his conscience. And there 


was the Missouri land, the speech of 


the people. .. . 


The children play on the sidewalks 
in the city: “Step on a crack, break 
your mother’s back; step on a line, 
break your mother’s spine.” Their 
rhymes are surrealistic, beyond Dali, 
and nobody knows where they come 
from. They chant: 


Harry, Harry ain't no good, 
We'll chop him up for firewood, 
If the fire does not burn, 

Harry is a big fat worm. 


They count out: 

Fireman, fireman, number eight, 
Struck his head against a gate ; 
The gate flew in, the gate flew out, 


And that’s the way the fire went out. 


Ibbity, bibbity, sibbity, sab. . . . 
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The people have their beliefs, and 
half beliefs: Pass a new baby three 
times around a table leg to bring it 
good luck. The bite of a dying per- 
son is deadly poison. The seventh 
year in a marriage is the crucial 
year; if you are going to separate, it 
will be then or never. To rid yourself 
of freckles, wash your face with 
watermelon juice. Fried mouse will 
cure bed-wetting. To get wind while 
sailing, stick a knife blade into the 
mast. If a husband or wife should 
stray, burn seven sprouts of per- 
simmon in the fire, and the unfaith- 
ful one will have seven severe pains 
and return home. Eat hog jowl and 
black-eyed peas on New Year’s Day, 
and you will have food through the 
rest of the year. A blacksnake will 
milk a cow dry. Never begin any- 
thing new or start a journey on 
Friday. If you want to have good 
luck at gambling, kiss a strange 
woman, or carry a bat’s heart in 
your pocket. In order to break a 
hen from setting, put an alarm clock 
in the nest and let it go off. An ax in 
the house means death. Throw salt 
over your left shoulder . . . wish 
on a falling star . keep your 
fingers crossed ... touch wood... 
three on a match... . 


It gets windy, all right. In Mon- 
tana, the wagon chains stand straight 
out with the wind, and occasionally 
the end links snap off. Harry Oliver 
says that at Searchlight he saw a 
chicken with its tail to the wind lay 
the same egg five times... . 


The people talk in the way of 
America. Daniel Boone returned 
after a two-year trip into the wilder- 
ness, and told of his experiences. A 
listener asked if he’d ever been lost. 
“Lost? No, I never was lost, but | 
was bewildered once for three days.” 
Governor Jeff Davis of Arkansas 
said, “I cain’t sing. I ruined my 
voice a-hollerin’ for gravy when I 
was a young-un.” Vance Randolph 
tells of a farmer who listened to a 
foul-mouthed politician for a while 
without any comment. Then he said, 
“That feller reminds me of the time 
the skunks littered under our barn.” 
Of an almost impossible enterprise, 
a Missourian cried, “I'd just as soon 
shin up a thorn tree with a armload 
of eels.”” An old man, about to die, 
commented beautifully, “It won't be 
long till they'll be puttin’ the green 
quilt over me.” 


For some of us folklore is a mem- 
ory of the American past, and our 
own past. For others it is a living 
heritage, as lively as a colt in the 
south pasture. 

For both it is good, as grass roots 
are good. THE END 
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CHATEAU CHAMBORD 


\\ Yestward across the heart of France the Loire River 
winds an amiable course to the sea. It is a pleas- 
antly useless stream. It turns no mills, powers no whin- 
ing turbines, is gurglingly innocent of reclamation plans 
and utilities. Dixon and Yates would scorn it. The Loire 
and its valley tributaries serve only Beauty, and that sur- 
passingly well, for the terrain it waters is the grace of 
France, a country of rolling hills, villages, views, vine- 
yards, vegetables and capricious wines. Most tourists 
know that stretch along the river from Blois to Angers as 
“chateaux country” for, in the days when peasants were 
peasants and the nobility were the children of God in lace 
and ruffles, royalty built estates that are still miracles in 
stone. Probably the finest among them is the Chateau 
Chambord, a masterpiece of the French Renaissance be- 
gun by King Francois I, an athletic roué who wanted it 
originally as a hunting lodge in the Forest of Boulogne. 
Legend says that the magnificent belvedere terrace of the 
chateau was designed as an observation post for court 
ladies, not so much to see the progress of the royal hunt as 
to keep an eye on whoever last disappeared into the woods 
with Francois. This sort of interest doubtless inspired the 
remark King Francois scratched on a window, using his 
diamond ring as an engraving stylus: “Souvent femme 
varie, bien fol est qui sy fie,” which means simply ““women 
are fickle, woe betide him who trusts them.” The chateau, 
which occupies a park of some 13,000 acres, was begun by 
the sporting Francois, but it also engaged the structural 
attention of Henri II and was later redecorated by Louis 
XIV. The work which started in 1515 demanded the 
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efforts of 2000 artisans for nearly fifteen years. It must be 
pointed out, however, that the regal fun and games went 
on even during alterations on this 440-room edifice which 
alone sprawls across four and a half acres. Here Moliére 
wrote the plays which were produced in the salons by 
Louis XIV. And, here, the elite of France played at in- 
trigue, love and rendezvous from salon to rooftop, among 
the spires, needles, lanterns and chimneys that looked out 
over the green wooded land. The last of the best-remem- 
bered tenants of Chambord was doubtless the Marshal 
Saxe who in 1748, moved in with two regiments of Tartar 
cavalry, a menage of Martinique colonials and a ravishing 
French actress to begin a life the Loire Valley still gossips 
about, and with reason. The local guides mournfully state 
that the chateau passed with time into the hands of a 
Bourbon prince, was confiscated by the government when 
the prince chose the wrong side in the first World War, and 
became a repository of French art sent there for safekeep- 
ing during the second. It seems a bit of cosmic irony that a 
structure which saw so much naughtiness owes its present- 
day survival to an Alsatian priest. In 1944, just before lib- 
eration, a German company claimed that Chambord hid a 
French sniper. The invaders threatened to burn the place 
to the ground and were talked out of the outrage by a 
village curé. Chambord would have been missed in the 
valley. As seen by visitors in the soft summer night of 
France, with floodlights blazing on the fantasy of stone, 
its sacking would have seared a monument to laughter, 


good taste and the infinite capacity of humanity for high 


jinks amid luxury. THE END 











SuakBar 
PICNIC IN YOUR CAR! HOLDS ALL DRINKS! SPILL-PROOF! 


, 


Just the thing for travel, drive-ins, 


and for families with youngsters— 
Snak-Bar No. ASB501. Fits in win- 
dow of all cars while glass is up or 
down. Rubber cam levels tray, also 


protects finish. USABLE ON: CARD 
TABLES, PORCH FURNITURE, MOTOR 
BOATS, ETC. (MADE OF STEEL— 
CAN’T BREAK.) 

Tray 6” x 10”. 


$9.95 


Hammered Grey Enamel poir 


$9.95 


Chrome pair 


Autobray 


SWINGS UNDERNEATH DASHBOARD 


And here’s another wonderfully 
practical accessory the ever- 
useful Autotray No. FS201-W. 
Clamps onto, swings under instru- 
ment panel. No holes to drill. Steel 
mounted in RUBBER! No rattles. Tray 
6” x 12”. Satisfaction guaranteed! 


IDEAL FOR GIFTS 


Hammered Grey Enamel $7.95 


Stainless Steel $o-29 
Chrome $4.95 


See your accessory dealer, Hardware, 
or Dept. Store—or write for infor- 
mation. Distributors’ inquiries 


invited. / L, 
invite A, 2. ; vy) : 
3901 EAST 26th STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 18, INDIANA 











Z_ HEAR YE! ROLL YOUR LUGGAGE 


Yr 
(5) for your Barbecue King... ; 
wn ee <= AND TAKE IT EASY: 


A 
a s PORTABLE PORTER FASTENS » 
| REE Sap ON TO ANY SUITCASE IN - 
a A JIFFY. SAVES MONEY, 
SAVES TIME, SAVES STRENGTH 





















— 
et | You don't have to worry about your 
luggage when you ro// it! Nomore lift 
Fabulous scepters for your King of Barbecue! | jing 40to60 pounds. Nomore porters’ 
Truly regal Golden Touch® Kit—spatula plate | fees. No chance of losing baggage 


and fork prongs plated with pure 24 Karat gold; Portable Porter goes on and off in 
new professional basting brush. Beautiful, yet | ceconds—need not beremovedto © 
practical if you're his Queen or Princess, | open suitcase. Comes complete | 
you'll gladden his heart and put magic in his | with wheel carrier, silent rubber 

cooking with this unique and royal gift! If he’s | tread wheels, strap and handle ( 





not delighted, return it for full refund. Only $5.95 postpaid. Please send 
Spatula, Fork and Basting Brush—all hand- | check or money order. (C.O.D.’s \ 
somely gift packaged—$14.95 35c extra). Money-back guarantee. 
Postpaid, check or money order, Golden Touch MacArthur Products, Inc. \ 
Products), Inc., Dept. H, 700 Harrison Avenue, Dept. P-1-C 
Boston 18, Mass. Indian Orchard, Mass. peerPaw 





DIRECT - BY - MAIL Authentic 


Bermuda Shorts for Men 


These extraordinarily practical shorts en- 
able you to enjoy outdoor activities in a 
refreshingly cool and comfortable manner 
* Designed by us for real freedom of action, 
they are generously and faultlessly styled 
in Moygashel* Irish Linen (at $12.85) or 
Bermuda Sailcloth (at $8.95) * Your choice 
of Atlantic Blue, Navy Blue, Bermuda Green, 
Natural, Charcoal Grey, Pearl Grey * Also 
available in English khaki drill (at $5.85) 
* Sizes 28 to 46. Post paid, plus modest 
customs duty on delivery to you. Satisfac- | 
tion guaranteed *Reg 
H. A. & E. SMITH LTD., 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA 





“cool” touch for summer cocktail 
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' Sapa DAY 


Summer Holiday at Home: tnthecomingdog days, 


it may be worth recalling that one of the secrets of staying cool is looking 


cool—and that goes for houses as well as people. Naturally, there’s more 


to coolness than appearances, but when you're thrashing around in a 


Frosted Look 

Highball glasses that look 

as cool as their 

contents. Frosted glass 

has a pattern of golden fruit 
slices. Set of six glasses 

in brass caddy, $8.95, postpaid. 
Chalmar, Split Rock Road, 
Syosset, L.I. 


Party Items 

Brass wine caddy holds bottle at 
pouring angle. $1.25, postpaid. 
Brass rack with rubber- 

tipped legs has eight 4"-thick 


natural cork coasters—a 


hours. $2.25, postpaid. 
Epicure’s Mart, 53 E. Putnam 


Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
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Strawberry Jubilee 

Bright red strawberries look good 
enough to eat on these 

gay entertaining pieces. Metal 
tray, $12.50. Set of eight 

glasses, $9.50. Glass snack dish, 
8” diameter, $3. Set of eight 
cocktail napkins, $2.50. 

Postpaid. Saks Fifth Avenue, 

611 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 


69s 





Tin Trio 


Wastebaskets of Mexican 





tin look light and airy indoors 

or out. Use them also for 

artificial flowers ; 
or as toy containers. Large size, 

(13” high), $6.50; medium, $5.50; 
small, $4.50. Express collect. 

The Mexican Shop, 857 Lancaster Ave., 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





THE TERRY WHOPPER 
{a whale of a robe 
for mesdames et messieurs) 
a 


Critics have said some pretty strong 
things in extolling Donald Shirley. 


e Igor Stravinsky says: “‘His virtuosity is 
4 worthy of Gods.”’ The Christian Science 
Monitor: “an excellently equipped 
musician destined to revolutionize the 
popular form of music.”’ Arthur Godfrey 


introduced him as a genius. Esquire 
Magazine says to mention him in 

the same breath with de Pachmann, 
Rosenthal, and Rachmaninoff is no 

w- 249. al Oe i ae , Te. a (hie. a. heresy. Duke Ellington, Dave Brubeck 
heat wave it’s the psychological element that you’re most likely to over ond citar arent ban Waielate Goins én 
listen and revere. 

I too think Don Shirley is a genius, 


look. The Shopper has therefore chosen to emphasize this element in its I would like to send you his new 


long-playing record that is causing 
all this commotion. Listen to his 
. ° : . > mazing piano techniques. You’ 
selections—a compendium of novel ways to give yourself and your home pornenges toy pen nag Magma 
along $3.98 (check or money order). 
You will receive, postage free, 
that cool look which may be half the battle in taking the heat off. Donald Shirley's © Tonal Expressions 
- S To protect the precious grooves 
from dust, I'll also send FREE a 
polyethelene bag. Send your order 
today. Dept. 25. , , 
rchie 


Archie Bleyer's 


RECORD CENTER 
Pillow Fun 37 Main Street, Hempstead, L. |., N. Y. 


These plump felt-covered pillows C'est magnifique! C’est necessaire! Lifted 
from a hook in a Paris hotel and copied 
: , " ee . me faithfully for your dry-off plaisir, this gen- 
hammocks, porch swings, sili ; , erous spread of white terry acts as a lush 
blotter after a shower. Ladies: tie the belt 

=" , . ' around collar. And men: wrap it around 

- ig", $11.50; ee ' ; 

kitten, 17 x10s4 , SEIN i é your waist. One size fits all of you. $6.95. 


” ” ~ . ‘ " . ‘ 
hound, 18'2°x10", $11; mallard Specify quantity desired. Add 35c for shipping. 


duck, 141 2°x9)2", $11. THE TOG SHOP americus, GEORGIA 


Postpaid. Penthouse Gallery, 
15 W. 55th St., N.Y.C. 19. LOVELY HAND CRAFTED 
COLONIAL FURNITURE 


New! Juliette" LADIES’ ELECTRIC RAZOR, Dropleaf Stand 
now in COLORS, ours alone, still $3.95 ¢ Winemiller Early Amer- 


Summer Comforter . : "7 Jt . Choose petal pink, powder blue or cameo ivory. Legs and eae reproductions . “sar 
: : rah hand fashioned by skilled 


‘h for cooler amer ’ underarms stay silky-smooth longer. Quick, easy, powerful - 

A light touch for cooler summer ee : ; AC, Aanadivaly boned, matting lecthereite wovel exes craftsmen from solid na- 
evenings or air-conditioned bedrooms. . $3.95 ppd., money-back guarantee. State color choice. Check 
wt i : , “ or M.O. to Mrs. Fields Shopping Service, Dept. HY7, cherry. ¢ hoice of hand 
Dacron-filled comforter has pink 237 Huguenot St., New Rochelle, N. Y. rubbed, satin smooth, 
. : > . . 4 4 ; : Free Personality Development Gift Catalog highly resistant finishes, 
flowers on pink, blue, white , me | Open stock. Versatile drop- 
or yellow nylon. 72”x90", $22.50; we f (4 RY : rg leaf stand serves as bed- 
” a "on 2 } ‘ae ’ side table or end table in 
80°x90", $27; 108° x90", $45. 4 ‘ , ap living room, Also useful for serving, or as telephone 

: ‘ a i . . 9 : - a’ r 
Postpaid. Grande Maison de Blanc, , tand. Top 20° x 19". Opens to 41° x 19%, Height 
‘ ; 29"'. $70.75 up. Lazy susan, gateleg, coffee and end 
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are a bright touch for 


or any room in the house. White 


” 





tive woods: walnut or wild 





745 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22. ye , , _. ; ' tables, chests, chairs, cupboards, bedroom pieces, 
i. ; } Guaranteed, Send 25¢ for pictures, wood samples, 
Bruth teeth 3 times Tow Ay =). : prices. Visitors weleome. Write Dept. A 704. 
—nhome Or away cip 
prevent tooth decay . ; : , 
refreshes breath. Carry & q ; WINEMILLER 5 
toothbrush kit in pocket, \\ 

purse, keep in desk Colomual Reproductions 


Ideal for travel. Full-size COLOWATER, MICHIGAN 





folding toothbrush, tube 
of Pepsodent, in plastic 
case (''cigarette- pack 


° size). At Depr., \ 
Middy Jacket Deus steees, ( COLOR PRINTS 
Frosty white accented with navy-blue Beauty shops. y, 
: FROM YOUR COLOR 
grosgrain makes this terry- Tote-Brush Inc., Chicago 14 cam hy fh - 
EKTACHROME «+ ANSCO COLOR 
4x5 5x7 | 8x10 


HOTELS CALL FOR TRAINED MEN AND WOMEN 50¢ $1 $2 


y ; Record-breaking travel means nationwide opportunitie FILM PROCESSED ANSCO EKTACHROME $l = 
at home or after sun-bathing. " : 1 ae, recy = future for trained men and + ~ n Send for complete price list. ? | 3 r 
1otels, motels, clubs, apartment house projects : : , P? 
S M, I $7 20. nating field; quick advancement. You can qualify at Fast corwee- high quolity 
, 2 , home or through resident classes in Washington. Pre Satisfaction or money back r acs 
‘ x Sho / ric yi ious experience proved unnecessary. Placement Service Authorized Ansco Color Laborot ve 
postpaid. Tog Shop, Americus, Ga. FREE. Write for FREE book Approved for ALI co LORPAX LABO RATORIES 


Veteran Training 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL Dept. H-75, Box 3521, Georgetown Sta. Washington 7, D.C 


Room AL-612, Washington 7, D. C. 39th Year 





cloth cover-up a cool summer item 


to wear over shorts 











PERFECT for WEDDINGS | 

ll : eee, Hand - Fashianed 

Triangle Treat : Ee is LS . Fancy Cakes 
a 4 . by ? 


This imported willow snack tray tian : ; : , 
a) a, ~ Add 


with gay red-and-white 


gingham napkins is a warm-weather | 3) 5 ‘ - DENVER 
™ : ; i Jie Xquisite positively delicious 
gem for casual serving. Ring Hand fashioned from choix c ingredients into color- 
holds glass or cup. Ss . ie a ful pastries that will delight you beyond words Perfect, 

- y j £ too, for parties or treats for the family. Shipped from Baur’s famed pastry 


Tray is 8”x9". Set of four, $5.50, bets , a7 the pound kitchens in mile-high Denver. SATISFACTION ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
7 


on 2 32 pieces : 
postpaid. Scarsdale Studio, 4 iZ 2 lbs. $3.75 Write for Special Quantity Prices i fo 


yn Hall, Garth , a 
Et 4 sa Postpaid U. S. or Canada, Sorry! No C.0.D.'s Dept. HM-6, 1512 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 
Road, Scarsdale, N. Y —_— 
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NEWAs atomic power 


RECHARGEABLE FLASHLIGHT 


RECHARGES OVERNIGHT AT HOME 


Now your flashlight troubles are over. 
The new rechargeable Gould Multi-Lite 
will last for years in normal use. The 
new principle nickel cadmium batteries 
take more than 200 charges in laboratory 
tests. Each charge equals the life of a 
dry cell. 


Multi-Lite assures you of a powerful 
beam always, for it recharges overnight. 
Charger operates on 110 volts. A lead 
from charger plugs into flashlight base. 
Batteries are not removed. Charger 
handles several flashlights individually. 


Two cell Multi-Lite in beautiful chrome 
case with charger and batteries—$19.95. 
If your dealer doesn’t have it, send check 
or money order for postpaid delivery. 
A GIFT HE’LL ALWAYS REMEMBER 


GOULD-NATIONAL Barrenies, inc. 
Multi-Lite Division Dept. 7 Depew, New York 
BETTER BATTERIES SINCE 1898 


TAKE YOUR HOLIDAY SHOTS IN 3-D 


EXC TING . 


TAKE WITH 
YOUR OWN 
CAMERA and 


ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, INC 421-H Pike St Covington, Ky 


POP FROM A PILL WITH FLAVOR 'N FIZZ 


erever there's water, you can enjoy delicious, sparkling dietetic 
My uc “~ Pop. Carry these amazing new Lucky Ix Dp pills in purse or 
ocket. Drop one carbonated flavor pill in an 8-ounce glass of water 
In seconds, freshing soft drink. No sugar—non-fattening, 

than one calorie per glass, Full of Vitamin C. Your favorite 
flavors of Cola, Root Beer, Orange, Lemon-Lime, 
Strawberry and Grape. Approved by Parents’ Institute. Ten pack 
ages (30 drinks) only §1 postpaid, Box of 150 drinks, assorted, onl 
$5 (3 “44 per 8-oz. drink). Money back if not delighted. The Verdu 
P. O, Box 301, Verdugo City &, Calif 


a really re 





tailoring 
CONVERTS OUTDATED 


- DOUBLE BREASTED SUITS 


SINGLE BREASTED MODELS 


8 Write Dept L for FREE BROCHURE 
. and detailed information 
on how we can perform this 
AMAZING TAILORING MIRACLE 


Shs comee BY MAIL! 


Sed Cotburd 


SEVERLY DR 


Exclusive process 


7 ao oo CA 


Just #1 and You'll Walk on Air 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR... interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night 
life... the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1200 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval! Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 


SEND 25¢ (deductible from first 

order) for 40-page_ illustrated 

four-color catalog, with detailed 

description of 35mm slides. 
Stereo list free. 


Ernest H. Wolfe 








Here's quick relief for anyone suffering from calluses, 
blisters, spur or bruised heels, or general foot fatigue. Albin 
Air Cush'n Innersoles give your feet immediate comfort 
Just place in your shoes and walk. Air moves thru a small 
channel gently massaging feet. Odorless, non-absorbent, al 
most weightless. Order by men's or women's shoe size 
Only $1.00 a pair (no COD's please—money back if not 
delighted). Albin of California, Room 107, 1401-67 W. 8th 
St., Los Angeles 17, California 





hy er Ansce Transparencies 


eG 








i Tae Biccods: Sell. 85 


1.00 per roll 3 tor 2.85 
Ektachrome & Ansco 120-—620—1.00 





DUPLICATES 
12 for 2.25 

















Wild Cherry, 


MINIFILM LAB "Kr. "Vork 30 NY. 
Cilla LD 








A MILLION THRILLS! 
High Power 


BINOCULARS 


30 DAY FREE TRIAL 
Finest Precision Optics 
Money Back Guarantee 

tesy Poy Plan 


Free/ Catolog & Book 
“Hew te Select Binoculars” 


De 7 43 E. Ms 
a a, Cal aa 


BUSHNELL Binoculars 














PATE OF 


smoked 


Rocky Mountain 
RAINBOW TROUT 
ie Send $1.00 for sample tin and folder 
= HIGH VALLEY FARM 
COLORADO SPRINGS 1, COLO 











Consult the columns of 
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THE 


Bird Cage 

in a rainbow of colors. This 
galvanized-metal cage 

from Mexico will bring a hint of 
shady tropical patios into 
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trapper, they were bold men, too, 
bolder at least than the kinsmen and 
friends who wouldn't leave home. 
These lower-Columbia farmers, these 
jumpers of half a continent and 
more, left between East and Pacific 
the final frontier, the Mountain West. 
If a last frontier exists, this is it. 


The lag in the casting of character. 
The lag, and then, the resumption. 

Gold got it going again, gold 
struck in the late fifties and sixties 
even as fresh parties of grangers 
deepened the Oregon Trail. Gold 
high on the South Platte where Den- 
ver was to be born, gold in Nevada, 
on the Orofino in Idaho, at Bannack, 
Alder Gulch and Last Chance in 
Montana. 

Prudence doesn’t chase after nug- 
gets or set up gambling halls and 
saloons in unruly and probably im- 
permanent camps. It stays safe at 
home and counts wealth already 
minted while keeping an eye out for 
more. So, as before, it was the rash- 
lings who set forth, this time for the 
mountains with shovels and pans or 
maybe a monte deck and a barrel. 
Call them the stout or foolhardy, the 
daring or reckless, the ambitious or 
disreputable. In natural bent they 
were kin to the fur hunter. Gold 
wasn’t so different from beaver. It 
was something to spend, and there 
was lots more where it came from. 

While they*panned dust and spent 
it, an enterprise new to the moun- 
tains and soon to be more important 
than mining got a start near the dig- 
gin’s. Cattle trailed into the camps, 
it was found, flourished on the sparse 
grasses of high plain and valley. 
They could, or so it came to appear, 
survive the hard winters without hay 
or grain. Here was a new kind of 
gold then, gold on the hoof, gold 
that would fatten and multiply on 
the endless free swards of the West. 

Few ways of life lasted long in the 
West, but while it lasted the life of 
the range, like the life of the earlier 
trapper, was the life for a sure- 
enough man, for a man who liked 
freedom with a touch of excitement 
and a good pinch of danger, for the 
man who liked to look far, knowing 
he could pull stakes and go there 
whenever he pleased. Ranch life in 
the winter could be dull, no doubt 
about that, so dull that cowpunchers 
memorized the labels on canned 
goods and chanted the words to fill 
in the time; but always, at the end of 
season or trail, if not by good for- 
tune sooner, there was a town where 
a man fully made up for what he had 
lacked in the way of horseplay, 
gaming, women and drink. It is 


worthy of note how close this life 
was, except for the method of liveli- 
hood, to the earlier life of the 
trapper. Both lived free and easy, as 
had the gold miner in turn. 

So thousands of cattle were brought 
to the northern ranges from Eastern 
Oregon, Eastern Washington and 
Texas, brought in the nice expecta- 
tion that they could get through the 
winters just by grazing the grass that 
had cured on the stem. They did for 
a while, with the consequence that 
thousands more were trailed in. 
Then came the winter of ’86—"87. It 
was such a time as even old-timers 
professed never to have experienced, 
though they probably had; a winter 
of long, bitter cold, snowstorm on 
snowstorm, ice flintlike over the 
browse. Men house-bound and im- 
potent had to watch while bone- 
skinny cows, lowing forlornly, fell 
down and died from cold and starva- 
tion. Not many were left when spring 
came around. Ranchers reported 
fifty-per-cent losses, seventy-five, 
losses virtually total. Carcasses cov- 
ered the coulees. 

Of that time there 
graphic reminder. Charlie Russell, 
the Montana artist, was a more or 
less obscure cattle hand then. A 
friend with whom he was toughing 
the winter out got a request from a 
nonresident cattleman for a report 
on his herd. Charlie said he’d make 
a sketch to go with it. When the 
friend saw the sketch, he remarked, 
“Hell, he don’t need a letter.” 

The little water color was titled 
Waiting for a Chinook, though it’s 
often referred to now as The Last of 
Five Thousand. \t shows a ribbed bag 
of bones, humpbacked and sock- 
eted, forlorn in the snow, and, ahead 
of her, a pair of wolves waiting. 

That winter broke men and out- 
fits and brought about a change: no 
real northern rancher today would 
dream of making out without feed. 
But the adjustment of methods is 
not the important thing. The impor- 
tant thing is that nature had shown 
again how extreme she could be and 
so how open to chance was life in 
the West. Open both ways, for that 
matter, to good luck and bad, for 
hadn’t ranch winters been kind 
enough prior to this granddaddy of 
winters? Broke today. Maybe rich 
tomorrow. All right, maybe broke 
again the day after. That was the 
way of things. That was the climate. 

Later developments, bewailed and 
resisted by don’t-fence-me-in men, 
nevertheless supported the pattern. 
The homesteader came with his 
plows and his wire, often at first to 
find the skies gracious and then un- 
accountably and incredibly cruel. 
The chinook that rejoiced him in 
winter, he learned, scorched his grain 
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in July. June rain by next June could 
be drought. Wind could shatter out 
wheat, hail pound it into the ground, 
early snow flatten it beyond reach of 
the cutter bar. A hundred and sixty 
wasn’t enough. Maybe not three 
hundred and twenty. Maybe not 
anything, for the more a man spent 
the farther he went in the hole. 

Back then and since then, produc- 
ing wheat and cattle in these moun- 
tained plains has been just another 
roll of the ball, and where she stops 
nobody knows. She stopped on the 
double naught during the depression 
and badly bent the men she didn’t 
break. Since then she’s paid off 
handsomely. The needs of wars, hot 
or cold, a long-time cycle of gen- 
erally favorable weather, Govern- 
ment aid of one sort and another— 
these have filled the pockets of wheat 
ranchers and cattlemen, or would 
have filled them had not the bene- 
ficiaries liked so well to celebrate the 
shining hour. 


In Montana and Wyoming and no 
doubt elsewhere in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area people say: If you don’t 
like the weather, just wait a minute. 

It is on record that once in Butte, 
Montana, the thermometer rose 
thirty-four degrees in seven minutes. 
Within less than a week in 1954 my 
thermometer here in Great Falls, 
Montana, jumped from 46° below 
zero to 54° above—100 degrees. One 
town can be shivering in subzero 
weather while another twenty-five 
miles away is enj6ying a thaw. 

How come these violent extremes, 
these changes beyond reckoning? 

Geography makes climate and so 
for a moment let’s talk it, for its own 
sake and for its resemblance to the 
spirit of its tenants as well as for its 
role in the weather. 

The Rocky Mountains are young 
mountains. They date as we see them 
from a time only ten million years or 
so away, which to geology is a mere 
flick of the eyelash. Even their first 
giant stirrings along the thousands 
of miles from Mexico to Alaska took 
place just some 130 million years 
ago. The period between was one of 
erosion, reuplift, erosion again. 
Then came the latest rebirth, the vast 
delivery of main range and spurs 
which withstood the ice of the later 
Ice Age, though not without scars, 
and which rise as the Rockies today. 

As the peaks reared in this most 
recent paroxysm, the rivers gained 
urgency. Before them and under 
them were rock walls and rock floors; 
but water is stouter than stone, and 
so they cut the Black Canyon of the 
Gunnison, the Flaming Gorge of the 
Green, Ladore Canyon across the 
Yampa Plateau, the gap near Ther- 
mopolis. There’s not a sizable river 
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flowing from the Rocky Mountain 
region today that does not some- 
where plunge through a major range. 

This uplift of mountains, this high 
arching of spine accounts for the 
climatic differences between the 
whole land areas stretching east and 
west clear to the oceans. The cold 
that visits the East comes down from 
the polar regions of Hudson’s Bay 
and Alaska. Though it extends 
sometimes to Florida, it is cut off to 
westward by the wall of the Rockies. 
Seattle’s winter is warmer than 
Boston’s. Were it not for the ranges 
still farther west—the Sierra Ne- 
vada and Pacific Coast mountains— 
the Rockies would constitute one of 
the greatest climatic conditioners 
known to the world. 

They do well enough as it is. Con- 
sider the differences of climate re- 
corded between east and west 
slopes; west is wetter than east, 
forests are bigger and thicker to- 
ward the Pacific. Consider, too, the 
dramatic variations of temperature 
just east of the Continental Divide 
when the chinook blows. 

| have slept many a night in Mon- 
tana when the frost snapped outside 
and breath crusted to ice on my pil- 
low, and then, far off, came a rustle, 
a promise fulfilled in the friendly 
chinook, the Montana monsoon, the 
mournful, sweet wind from the west 
that sent the mercury soaring and 
licked up the snow and assured man 
and beast all with the 
world. And once as a boy I was trap- 
ping for muskrats, and the snow that 
cried under heel and the wind curl- 
ing fierce out of Hudson’s Bay had 
made my feet numb and numbec 
hands and cheeks. All at once, i 
seemed to me, it came, the breath of 
the west and southwest, and I ran 
up a ridge to look at the mountains 
and there, low on the main range, 
was the hovering dark cloud, the 
mother of the chinook. In its gentle 
laving | threw my cap in the air. 
Nothing, not even spring, is so good. 


was well 


Young mountains, like young ani- 
mals, display extremes. They rise 
high, point sharp, lift sheer, drop 
right now. They sport brawling 
creeks and wild rivers. Everything 
with them is an extravagance and 
will continue to be until time, through 
frost, wind and water, knocks off the 
rough edges. Is it too much to 
imagine that the men of the West 
reflect these qualities of youth? 

The Mountain West has lived 
tough and will do so again, and no 
doubt about it. The trapper flour- 
ished and faded away. The gold 
miner panned and passed out. The 
cattleman had to survive climate and 
change. The homesteader, until he 
got smart as to tools and techniques, 





subsisted on jackrabbit if he sub- 
sisted at all. And what will come 
next? Low markets? Drought? Win- 
ters that winter-kill? Dust storms 
already blowing in some parts? 

All go to make the Westerner the 
man that he is, a man, that is, who 
enjoys himself when he can, not be- 
cause it’s later than you think but 
because it’s better than it may be. 
And, O.K., so matters turn worse, 
but who knows what’s ahead? Root, 
hog, but don’t squeal! Crack wise in- 
stead. In that last blizzard my cows 
gave ice cream, but the calves 
starved, wanting butterscotch on it. 

The extremes of contour and cli- 
mate give the Westerner a peculiar 
provincialism. He doesn’t compare 
his mountains with others, or his 
heat or his cold with that elsewhere, 
or his successes and failures with 
other men’s fortunes. It is as if no 
other mountains existed, no heat 
and cold, no turns of chance. He 
lives unique. 

Sparsity of population makes in- 
dividuals in the Mountain West im- 
portant while stunting the individ- 
ual’s appreciation of masses. The 
town drunk and the town tightwad 
are persons nevertheless, but starv- 
ing millions in China or India aren't. 
Legislation for the relief of the in- 
numerable faceless, aid to swarming 
nations abroad, measures for the so- 


cial sores of congestion—these and 
their like tend to be incomprehensi- 
ble and as a consequence crazy, es- 
pecially to the old-timer’s mind. It is 
hard to think of masses and mass 
problems when all around are empty 
miles. We made out, didn’t we? Let 


others do the same. 

A man recently come to Montana 
to manage a fair said with regret we 
were a generation behind, and spe- 
cifically behind the culture of Iowa. 
Those rafts of beer cans left on the 
grounds! Those women nonchalantly 
sipping as they bet on horses! The 
whole open atmosphere of doing in 
public what we wanted to do but 
should do in private! 

I like it that Westerners do not 
pretend, or that most of them don’t. 
I like their free-and-easy manners, 
their defiance or ignorance of what 
are called niceties. I like their open 
friendliness, which goes with this 
open behavior. Don’t be on guard, 
you of the East, in the Rockies! No- 
where is the human animal warmer 
or more ready to help or quicker to 
take you into his circle if only you 
show that you, too, are well-disposed. 

Westerners are trustful. A man’s 
word, until proved different, is as 
good as his bond. I traveled with a 
stockman who had agreed only 
orally and days before to an offer for 
his lambs. He got no money down, 
nor did he ask it. Naturally he didn’t 


demand a formal contract, for to 
have demanded it would have been 
to reflect on the buyer. The simple 
understanding was that seller and 
buyer would meet at a given time at 
a somewhat distant town, there to 
consummate the deal. The buyer was 
on hand when we arrived. He had 
the money. Nothing to it. Regular 
way of doing business. The check 
was for $60,000. 

Westerners are trustworthy, or so 
many of them are and to such a de- 
gree as to astonish business else- 
where. My father-in-law bought a 
used tractor, the track-laying kind 
called a cat. It cost him a good deal 
of money and on top of that he had 
to put out some five hundred dollars 
to get it in good running order. But 
he didn’t lodge a complaint. He had 
taken a chance and lost, and why cry 
about a train that had gone? The 
seller, it developed, didn’t agree. He 
showed up in our town one day, 
checkbook in hand, saying word 
had reached him that the machine 
wasn’t right, and what would it take 
to cover the costs? 

Westerners are generous. About 
the worst the old-time cowpuncher 
could say of a man was, “He never 
bought a drink.” The expression still 
has currency, and it doesn’t refer to 
abstainers or men with moral scru- 
ples against setting “em up. It is a 
way of saying that a man is tight and 
hence not quite right. 

Westerners are ingenious. The 
early-day bachelor strung a lariat 
across a ditch, hung his soiled clothes 
on it and let the current wash them. 
Not as good as soap, maybe, but bet- 
ter than a board. A packer into the 
mountains got a string of mules that 
wouldn't lead. One and all, they 
strained back until his arm started 
from its socket. He got a coil box 
out of an old Model T and rigged a 
contact on each animal’s rump. On 
his saddle he put the switch. Thus 
equipped, he’d turn back and yell 
and at the same time punch the but- 
ton. Pretty soon he didn’t need the 
box. Last I heard, one yell at those 
mules and you had to ride hell-for- 
leather or be run over. 

Age gives the old-timer an uncom- 
mon gentleness. It is as if, having 
known the furies, he holds only good 
will for men. A few years back three 
of us were touring through Wyo- 
ming and came to the village of Kay- 
cee. Historically it is quite a place. 
There Nate Champion, “the king of 
the rustlers,” was burned out of a 
cabin and shot to death in one of the 
most lamentable incidents of what 
has come to be known as the John- 
son County War. Until the very end, 
somehow, and while he held off his 
besiegers with bullets, he kept a run- 
ning diary of the fight. It is a remark- 


able chronicle, one that leaves a last- 
ing impress on the reader of today. 

We had been impressed. We wanted 
to see where the cabin had stood. 
None of the people we asked seemed 
to have either an idea or any inter- 
est, but on the way from town we 
saw a man digging a ditch and pulled 
up beside him. He straightened 
slowly to our greeting, revealing an 
old, lined, patient face. Yes, he said 
softly, he knew the place. It was 
right over there, near the stream. 
He’d known some of the people in- 
volved too. He eased his back with 
one hand, this ancient ditchdigger, 
and spoke as if across the years. “So 
much misunderstanding. So much 
blood spilled that didn’t have to be.” 
He shook his head slowly and bent 
back to his work. 

Westerners are democratic. A 
man’s wealth or ancestry doesn’t 
count much either for or against 
him. His work makes little differ- 
ence in his standing so long as it is 
honest, so long as he is likable. There 
are carpenters in my house as | 
write. They are independent crafts- 
men who assume, without vanity or 
presumption, that they are as good 
as the next man. And so they are. 
Equality isn’t just a word in the 
West; it’s a thing taken for granted. 

There are annoyances and extrem- 
isms naturally. Ranch hands, assert- 
ing unconsciously their claim to 
space on the earth, often are raucous. 
So, often, are foremen and owners 
and buyers of wheat, wool and cat- 
tle. Young girls and old ones in blue 
jeans. can be noisy over a beer or 
noisy over nothing at all. Not long 
ago in Nevada I saw a mother, babe 
in one hand, beer in the other, trying 
to get her offspring to say “‘Jelly- 
belly” to the big-bellied barkeep. 

These are my friends, though, 
clamorous as they often are, objec- 
tionable as they can be at times. You 
would be like them, too, given the 
mountain background. 

But it isn’t as if everything were 
rude and frontier in my West. For 
every loudmouthed girl or man 
there is a quiet artist. For every juke- 
box addict there is someone who 
loves symphonies. For the gun- 
and-gallop movie-goer there is a 
member of a group who pays his 
own good money to bring an excel- 
lent film to town. 

A strange thing, this, that the 
wilds nourish artistry as well as vul- 


gar excess. But they do. Writers of 


poetry, writers of prose, painters and 


sculptors and shapers and bakers of 


vessels are everywhere found. Not 
dilettantes, either, but honest prac- 
titioners, many of Whom are profes- 
sional. In my own town of Great 
Falls, which has to add headstones 
to exceed 50,000, I can cite four men 
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and women who live by the type- 
writer and more who count on the 
brush. The ratio isn’t unusual in the 
states of the Rockies. I don’t know 
why and can’t guess. It’s just a part 
of the Mountain West. 


For all their similarities, one West- 
ern city isn’t like another. Settings 
and sources of income distinguish 
them, economic attitudes, racial 
strains like the Scandinavian, reli- 
gious philosophies like that of the 
Latter Day Saints, peculiar proper- 
ties like Butte’s richest hill on earth. 
Some places for some reason retain 
more of Old West flavor than others. 

Denver is the biggest and fastest- 
growing of Rocky Mountain cities. 
More nearly than any other it is a 
city in the Eastern sense, a place of 
brief cases and ticker tape and lunch 
pails and interest in music and the 
theater. Its setting is magnificent, its 
system of public parks unexampled 
to my knowledge. 

Salt Lake is thrifty and quieter. 
Wherever the Mormons are, the rule 
of high, wide and handsome I’ve 
been asserting lacks applicability, 
for with them the taught virtues of 
prudence and moderation very largely 
prevail. Friendly people, the Mor- 
mons, if not hail-fellow-well-met; as 
hospitable as any you'll find. 

Casper seems to me more oil town 
than cow town. Las Vegas is all right 
for a fling of the dice. 1 wouldn’t 
know about Reno. Billings is closer 
to the Old West than any of these, 
yet in some ways all are identifiable 
as Western. So are Boise and Butte. 
So are Cheyenne and Sheridan, and 
Great Falls. Closer yet are the cross- 
roads, the little towns, where speech 
and manner and inclination all 
testify to the way the Mountain 
West has traveled. 


Possibly no other people are so 
pleased with place as residents of 
this inland West. But ask a West- 
erner what’s so great about the 
West, and he'll say, maybe, the 
mountains or the streams or fish and 
game or the spirit of the people or 
maybe even the climate which cured 
his asthma. The list of treasures 
seldom will be ordered or complete. 

What really captivates the West- 
ern man is living room, for most of 
what he values comes from it. A 
large degree of privacy. A sort of 
spatial insulation from other human 
animals. He can go out and listen to 
silence. He can picnic without hav- 
ing to mix with picnicking strangers. 
He can get to work quickly, to fields 
and streams quickly. He doesn’t have 
to ride subways or commuters’ 
trains. He doesn’t have to crane to 
see ahead or rig up a penthouse for 
a view of the sky line. His children, 


idled from school, don’t have to 
have play planned and supervised, 
for there, right there, is the open and 
healthful and entertaining outdoors. 
All is well, then, or all would be 
well if it weren’t for a contradiction 
that leaves a great many Westerners 
split down the middle. Growth is the 
rule of nature. It means more jobs, 
more people, better business—but 
maybe an end and certainly a restric- 
tion of the good life. The conflict 
finds some men on one side and 
some on the other, but largely it goes 
on within the individual himself. The 
saddened observer of living room al- 
ready reduced may be the chairmar- 
of a committee to attract factories. 
The progressives see, or profess to, 

a great development of the Moun- 
tain West, a development barely 
suggested as yet. Within the Rocky 
Mountains’ eight states are 42.6 per 
cent of the coal reserves of the na- 
tion, 100 per cent of the oil shale, 7.1 
per cent of the petroleum reserves. 
The coal alone is sufficient for 1000 
years. Within twenty years, the shale 
may be yielding as much as two mil- 
lion barrels of oil daily. And what of 
potash and phosphate? What of 
uranium and atomic energy? What 
of power development, irrigation, 
reclamation? Oh, yes, the West has 
a destiny and the West is on the way. 
But I remember pack trips in the 
mountains and a stream talking near 
my bed and the all-well tolling of the 
bell mare’s bell and the moon like a 
ripe fish egg where the high hills 
shored the sky; and nowhere was 
there anyone, not anyone but the 
people of our little company, snugged 
down for the journey through the 
night. It had been a good day. We 
had caught fish and seen the utter 
purity of sego lilies and the sprayed 
pride of beargrass and, in a burn, the 
flame of fireweed. High on a shelf 
a wild goat floated like a piece of 
cloud. We had come back to camp 
tired with a good tiredness and had 
scorched the supper trout and of- 
fered the platter with apologies to 
Ray Gibler, our guide and friend, 
and he had answered characteristi- 
Continued on Page 128 
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VIRGINIA 


“TRAVEL DIRECTORY 





KREMER URERAN 


COME TO 


Levant 


Lift the curtain of 
time and see a co- 
lonial city .. . re- 
stored as it was 
200 years ago. Visit 
famous buildings 

. . the Governor’s 
Palace, Raleigh 
Tavern, and the 
Capitol. Dine at 
King’s Arms and 
Chowning’s Tav- 
erns, A wide range 
of accommodations 
in modern hotels. 
Golf, tennis and 
swimming in 
season. 


Write direct or contact 
Reservation Offices - 
York: 630 Fifth 

Tel. Clrcle 

, Washington 

5 19th St. NW. 

el. Re public 7-8114. 


Williamsburg Lodge and Taverns 
Double from $6.00 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Double from $10.00 


1699 © VIRGINIA’S COLONIAL CAPITAL 


CANADA 


“Wanoir 
Richelion 


AND COTTAGES 
AT SMART MURRAY BAY, QUEBEC 


A pine-scented paradise! 
18 holes of golf. Tennis, 
heated salt-water pool with 
beach, riding, fishing, danc- 
ing. Pollen-free Laurentian 
Mountain air! From $18 a 
day incl. meals. Served by fa- 
mous Saguenay steamers, rail 
or modern highway from 
Montreal or Quebec. 

LEWIS P. BEERS, Mar. 
Offices in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 


New York, Philadelphia, Toronto, 
Quebec or your Travel Agent 


MANOIR RICHELIEU, Dept. H, 
Murray Bay, P. Q., Canada 


A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


e 1780 











WASHINGTON 


nesTAURANT ME © TE L. ano resort 

On U.S. No. 1—3 Miles South of Historic Alexandria, Va. 

3 ea Pools (1 Salt Water) . All Outdoor Sports 

Tv . Air-conditioned . 20 mihutes to Washington 
vie Airport and Mt Vernon Boulevard. 


TOWNE MOTEL 
On Mount Vernon Boulevard in Historic Alexandria, Va. 
New in 1955 . Luxurious .Redio- TV . Air-conditioned 

10 minutes to Washington, via Mi. Vernon Bivd 


5 minutes to Airport. | write tor ovr tree mop 


end Qvelity Court Guide 
oll the wey te fleride 


* 
Ow tito & 
A RESORT CLUB 


A Complete Domain of Pleasure 
with gay Beach and Cabana Club, Yacht 
and Country Club. Indoor and Outdoor 
Pool, Tennis, Golf, Riding, Fishing. Day 
trips to Williamsburg. Tea and Starlight 
dancing. Social Activities, 
Your inquiry is invited, 





The Trafton Chalfonte 


A fine hotel with a fine clientele. Charming, spacious, with 
wide oceanfront verandah. Modified American plan, dining- 
room famed for Virginia specialities. Club privileges. Ad 
jacent free parking for guests. Write for color folder 


Oceanfront at 28th, Virginia Beach, Va. 


CALIFORNIA 


Keke eee eek bbe 








THIS SUMMER JOIN THE FUN AT AMERICA'S 
ONLY INTERNATIONAL PLAYGROUND 
Coronado is that ‘‘ferryland’’ 
just across the bay from San Diego 
where there’s everything in the world 
for relaxation and fun. 

Beach and Tennis Club. Sailing. 
Deep Sea Fishing. Dancing. Golf. 
Superb American Plan food in the 
world-famous Crown Room. 
Special care for children. 
Organized programs for teen agers. 
And just minutes away, Jai Alai 
and racing in old Mexico. 

For reservations, consult your 
travel agent, or write direct. 


Hotel Del 
CORONADO 


CORONADO, CALIFORNIA 
Ashton A. Stanley, Managing Director 
The Famous All-Year Resort Across the Bay from San Diego 


Mkewe de dese se dete de sede se se 


PENNSYLVANIA 
TOP INFORMAL RESORT IN THE EAST 


WACATION VALLEy 


on ECHO LAKE 13, Penna. 
700acre informal Honeymoon-Holiday Resort. 
abins. Meals, Orchestra Dancing in $100,000 
White sand beach, 9 Hole Golf Course 
Discount Rates NOW 
thru early July 
Write for color 
Vacation Booklet 
or Honeymoon 
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Poconos 
Private « 
Central Club 





Hotel Hershey and Cottages 


for Delightful Living. One of America’s finest hotels. 
Unique and Beautiful. 4 golf courses. Open year ‘round 
European Plan 


Joseph Gassler, Managing Director, Hershey, Pa. 





LAKE QUINAULT LODGE 


Lake view rooms, steam heated. On 
Washington's famous Olympic Penin 
sula. Shoot thrilling Quinault Rapids, 
Indian guides. Fish, canoe, swim, relax 
Olympié ‘Natl Park, famed 
Rain Forests nearby. Eu 
ropean plan Excellent 
food. Open May 15 thru 
Sept. 15. Write for bro 
chure, rates to— ay 
Claude G. & Terry'!l. Walker, Owners 
Box 70 Quinault, Washington 


Hotel Allegheny—Eagles Mere 


Charming, small, Am. Plan hotel. Every facility for won- 
derful summer vacation. Lake swimming, fishing, boating. 
Excellent cooks prepare delicious meals. Garden-grown 
vegetables. Attractive rates for individuals, couples, fam- 


ilies. Brochure Hotel Allegheny, Eagles Mere, Penna. 
Lenape Village, Tafton, Pa. 


For your Honeymoon Families—all ages. The out 
ste pacing cottage-lake resort, sky-high in the Pocono Mts 
on . kling Fairview I ake. Round-the-clock activities, 
featiing all water sports. Dancing, entertainment, land 








sports. Famous for fine food. Literature on request 
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Like an exclusive 
private club .. . 


The HOLIDAY 


Revel in the gay whirl of the East 
Coast’s winter season . . . or swim, 
golf, fish and laze away the days 
in the secluded loveliness of The 
Holiday’s tropical setting. 

HOLIDAY FEATURES: Ocean view from 
every room .. . on a private road—safe 


for children . . . modern, built in 1947 
. private beach . . . social program. 


Plan now for your best-ever Florida 
vacation. Information furnished on _re- 
quest, Write: 

EDWARD BAILEY, Managing Director 


The HOLIDAY Hotel 
FCRT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
(If you prefer the West Coast, ask about 
The Tides Hotel, St. Petersburg.) 


NEW JERSEY 








TT RRR 


Fine Food & Lodging 


This attractive country Inn, ad- 
joining the campus of Princeton 
University, is a delightful setting 
to enjoy fine food and lodging. 
100 attractive guest rooms. 
Dining room. Inviting cocktail 
lounge. Private function rooms. 


WRITE OR CALL PRINCETON 1-5200 


CLUITTON 
LATA 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


Ree 








The Cool of the Sea 
For Your Holiday 


One of America’s truly fine sea- 
shore resorts~—overlooking own 
private beach. Excellent Golf 
and Tennis. Early sea- 
son space available. Write 
for folder. Now open. 


F. L. ABEL, Mgr. 


WE s sex aud SUSSEX 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J, 


‘PLAN YOUR VACATION Better 
BST ee wis met epeinced ore ln 


your vacation, go A.T.A. . . . the most enjoyable way. 





and be sure — use a publication that is 
printed from the viewpoint of the user — regardless of 
_ your income. Then you can enjoy the vacation of your 


the fun of traveling with a guide that 
grades all accommodations with 1 to 5 stars and tells 
you, the user, what the stars mean. This will take the 
guesswork out of travel. 


STOP WHERE YOU 
SEE THIS EMBLEM 


‘THE wise reAveLE® USES 


pitable people, always ready to See Seale eonice 
a serve you. They will be only too wm 
3 happy to make a reservation for you (cs 
| when traveling on. 


the fun of traveling with a complete 
- guide in detail on where to go, what to see, where to 
: stop — yes, over 3,000 recommended motels, hotels, 
resorts and guest ranches covering the United States 

and Canada — 160 pages of factual information. 


| RATES | get the facts... know what you will have 


- to pay. We list the exact cost for 1, 2, 3 or 4 persons. 

| —-Yes, with one stroke of your pen, you can save $ $ $ 
when traveling. Just mail ONE DOLLAR — your name 
and address and get your Vacation Guide — start to 
save, play, and travel the A.T.A. way. 


American Travel Association, Inc. 
Box 437, Dept. H, Irving Zuelke Bidg., Appleton, Wis. 


BTITETOLU LE: 


Hi-iti Fun Time 


IN AIR-CONDITIONED 


WISCONSIN'S MOST CAREFREE 
WRITE FOR COLOR FOLDER 


sTole) Mise]!), 18 i cmmc) a 
STURGEON BAY, WISCONSIN 














in lovely Ephraim, Door 
isconsi 

looking scenic Eagle Har- 
bor and State Park. Gra- 
cious, informal living and 
joyful relaxation with ev- 
ery sport and diversion at 
its best. All rooms have 
private bath—automatic 
hea’. Wonderful food, and 
all you can eat! Booklet. 
E. L. Valentine. 


THE KNUDSON HOUSE 
EPHRAIM «¢ DOOR COUNTY * WISCONSIN 
Enjoy an ideal vacation in our old world Sc aadiaavien atm 
phere. Attractive, heated cottage accommodations ~on the 
shore of lovely E agle Harbor; as modern as today and chorm- 
ing as yesterday. Family type meals with Smorgasbord food 
specialties. American Plan. Our 50th year. Send for rates and 
folder J. Write Box 85, Ephraim, Wisconsin. 


MOTOR COURTS 


Anderson 


HOTEL AND 
GUEST COTTAGES 




















ON THE OCEAN FRONT 
at SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 
Private Beach. Famous Resort of the Highest class. 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Fine Food. Congenial fun and re- 
laxati Dancing, $ Theatre, Shops, Night 
Clubs. Easy to reach by Train or Motor. State 
Highways. Only 61 miles New York or Philadelphia. 
SEASON June 16- Sept. 12 
For descriptive Brochure and Afttrac- 
tive American Plan Rates, write 
A. P. ST. THOMAS, Owner-Mgr. 
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Lincoln Court Hitching Post Cafe 
Cheyenne’s Outstanding Motel, 64 units. Gift Shop, 
Heated Swimming Pool, TV, 24 hour hotel service. Dining 
Room, and Coffee Shop F amous for Thick Western Steaks 
Cocktail Lounge. Open all year. U.S. 30 West. Phone 
77726. AAA Recommended Cheyenne, Wyo. 





Grey Gull Motel 


1 & 2 room apts, acc. 2-6. On Crescent Beach, Siesta Key 
Air-conditioning optional. Private Beach—good fishing 
Summer rates — May | to Dec. 1—$40—$75 weekly. Folder 
Mrs. Ruth A. Thompson, Rt. 4—Box 879A, 

Summer resort: Rust Pond Cottages, Wolfeboro 15, N.H. 


CALIFORNIA 
Carmel Valley Inn AAA 


California's new sunshine resort hotel. 8 sunny miles south 
east of Carmel by the Sea. 50 modern rooms, private patios, 
riding, tennis, swimming. 4 world famous golf courses 
within 10 miles. Acres of lawns—gardens. Famous for finest 


food, fairest flowers Craig Smith, Carmel Valley, Calif. 











RESORTS 


PLACES TO STAY 


RANCHES 


For delightful week ends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 


MEXICO 


NEW YORK 


NEW ENGLAND 








BEAUTIFUL FORTIN DE LAS FLORES. 
MEXICO 


Famous gardenia resort, Hotel 
Ruiz Galindo, in the beautiful 
state of Veracruz, ideal 3,000 
feet elevation, picturesque 
= ~ sightseeing, snow-capped Mt 
Pico de Orizaba, swimming pool filled with gardenias, 
good golfing, restful atmosphere, reasonable rates. Write 


HOTEL RUIZ GALINDO .« 16 de Septiembre y Gante - BEKIOD, D.F. 


-PosADA DIA MISION 


(MISSION INN 
First for COMFORT & CONVENIENCE 
eee REASONABLE Too! 


TAXCO's finest resort hotel. Excellent meals, gracious 
service & hospitality. Modern, purified, heated pool. Dancing 
under the stars. Charming rooms all with private bath. Su- 
perb view of Taxco and mountains from balconies and ter- 





races. See your travel agent or write for folder. 
Elena Razo de T. Amézago, Taxco, Gro, Mexico 


Visit Historic 
West Point 


Make your headquarters at the fa- 
mous Hotel Thayer .. . ideally 
located overlooking the beautiful 
Hudson River. 40 miles from New 
York City. The only hotel on the 
picturesque grounds of the United 
States Military Academy. Fine food. 
240 ATTRACTIVE ROOMS FROM $7 DOUBLE 


U.S. HOTEL THAYER 


WEST POINT + NEW YORK 





Lake Placid Marcy 


World-famous mountain village's newest and finest hotel. 
Ideal for honeymoon or holiday. Rates from $10 daily, 
including superlative food. Special low rate honeymoon 
package. Recommended by Duncan Hines and AAA. Free 


souvenir booklet. Write. Hotel Marcy, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


COLORADO 
Colorado, Pikes Peak Region 


A lovely resort hotel famous for food, hospitality, comforts 
Centrally located in scenic mountain and recreational area. 
Enjoy our Modified American or European plan. Write for 
brochure and complete information 


Hotel Grand View, Manitou Springs, Colo. 











CITY HOTELS 





Li 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 





in Cincinnati 
your best bet is 


the NETHERLAND 
or TERRACE 
PLAZA HOTELS 


You'll feel 
the smooth 


at home” with 
service, the 
modern air conditioned 
accommodations and the 
excellent food 
‘DRIVE-IN’ REGISTRA 
TION at the Netherland 
Plaza. Register in our 
parking garage and go 
directly to your room 


Write for booklet 








SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Hotel Commodore and Garage 


All modern convenience Sutter St 
Jones, San Fran flower 
unce of satisfaction alway Reasonable rates from $4 
single, $7 double, all bath Reservations AAA 


Craig P. Smith, Pres. Phone TUxedo 5-2464. Folder avib. 


Other Special 
ADVERTISING SECTIONS 


The Holiday PAGES 





superb location 
filled lobby, fine food, ass 


isco 


available 











Shopper... . 118, 119, 120 


Holiday School and 


Camp Directory. .. 18 


Tours—Cruises—Travel 
PET Tek 











bina come to the 


ST. MORITZ 


ON-THE- PARK 
from the 4 corners 
of the earth - 


4 


from 
$7.50 single 
$10. 50 double 
50 CENTRAL 
PARK SOUTH 


comlinentAl hotel 


CHARLES CG. TAYLOR, 





IN NEW YORK 


On the fashionable East Side 
close 


near the United Nations, 
to everything. 400 outside rooms, 
bar, 
lounge — TOP O'THE TOWER. 


restaurant, famous cocktail 


Ask your travel agent to make 








your reservation or write us 


directly. (Please mention Holiday.) 


Single $4-$8, Double $8-$15, Suite $12-$22 
EAST 49TH ST. AT 1ST AVE., NEW YORK 17 








Winner of a “Holiday 1 Award” 


No trip to New England complete with- 
out a visit to this nationally famous 
dining place. Finest New England foods 
served in authentic early American 
atmosphere. Outdoor terrace dining. 
Charming gardens. Gift shop specializ- 
ing in early Americana reproductions. 
Motor lodge for overnight guests. 

Route 18 Whitman, Mass. 

22 miles south of Boston on the way 

to Cape Cod, Telephone Whitman 100 


| ) GF On the Coast of aime 


)PRUCEWOLD 
LODGE 
and LOG COTTAGES 


Perfect for Vacations 
Main Lodge and individual cot- 
tages secluded in spruce woods— 
a combination of modern resort 
facilities and rustic charm by 
the ocean. Social entertainment. 
Salt Water ewimming pool. Pri- 
vate beach. Boat trips. Cocktail 
Lounge. Delicious Food. Amer. 
Plan. Reasonable rates. 

June 17 to Sept. 17. 
Descriptive folder. 
Hugh B. Millard, 
Manager 








Private Beach, golf, tennis, swimming, 
bicycling, fishing, sailing. Cocktail bar. 
$12.00 up, including meals. 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 


Box 15, SIASCONSET, MASS. 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 


12 miles from Boston Ideal sea 
shore and country environment All recreational features 

Private beach. Comfortable and spacious accommoda 
tions. Cuisine includes a variety of seafood specialties. Open 
May to November. Booklet. Cjement Kennedy, President 


The Northfield 


and recreation to interest every member of the 
250 acre estate of this charming country Inn 
Scenic surroundings, delicious meals, informal social 
-vents. Open all year. Color folder 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield, Mass. 
East Bay Lodge 


rhe Friendly Inn on Cape Cod 
fun and companionship with congenial families 
Lounge. 100 yards from the All summer sports 
up daily includes excellent meals 


George M. Leghorn, Prop., Osterville 16, Mass. 


The Timber Trails Inn 


A small inn, known for gracious country living amid 
unsurpassed natural beauty. Lakes, mountains, 
forests to explore. 1400 acres, sand beach, tennis, 
riding. Golf nearby. Children’s activities, Address 


The Inn, Timber Trails Club 


Sherman Conn. 
The Homestead Inn 


\ beautiful small Colonial Inn with every facility for a 
perfect New England holiday or honeymoon in a club at 
mosphere. 28 miles from N.Y.( April Ist to Dec. Ist 


oe Philip A. Waldron, Greenwich, Conn. 
Sheldon House and Bungalows 


Pine Orchard, Conn. On Long Island Sound, 11 Miles east 
of New Haven, Private Beach, Beach Lunches served, con 
tinental breakfast. Golf, Tennis, pool, nearby. Ne York, 
Washington, Chicago, Boston office Robert F Ww arner, 
Inc. For further information, Write Cop §, Graves, Lessee 


GREEN TRAILS 


Brookfield, Vermont 
in unspoiled Vermont overlooking 
Sunset Lake. Unlimited horseback 
riding, swimming. All sports 
Listed Duncan Hines 

Open June 19—Leaflet 


Jessie H. Fiske, Brookfield, Vt. 





Directly on the ocean 





Sports 
family on the 





Restful surroundings, 
Cocktail 
$12 























The NARRAGANSETT 
By-The-Sea 
DIRECTLY on one of Maine's finest bathing 
beaches. An ocean view from every room. Cool 
Breezes always. Golf, all summer sports. Lawn 
luncheons. An interesting social program. De- 
licious Maine Meals with plenty of lobsters and 
fresh sea food. Near Churches. 
Low June Rates: June 21 to Sept. 6 

Natural Color Booklet, Owen Wentworth, Box 75 


KENNEBUNK BEACH, MAINE 


MAINE 


offers a unique combination of vacation opportuni- 
ties— 2500 inland lakes, mountains, miles and miles 
of picturesque seacoast, and smooth sandy beaches 
Start planning now! Write for colorful new FREE 
Maine Vacation Planning Kit. Maine Vacation 
Service, 1137 Gateway Circle, Portland, Maine. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
The Marshall House 


sutstanding seacoast resort hotels 
Beach Club 
The Emerson 

















One of New England's « 
Everything for rest, recreation, entertainment 
Buffets and Clambakes. Cocktail Lounges 
House under same management 


Edward W. Marshall, Pres. Box M, York Harbor, Maine 
Dunelawn, Ogunquit, Maine 


Colonial mansion & guest house overlooking ocean, secluded 
in rolling lawns & gardens. 5 minute walk to 144 mi. beach, 
Conveniently near village gift shops, summer theater, art 
galleries. Delicious foods | Golf, tennis, riding avails able. 


George F. Smith, Box 66, Ogunquit, Me. 








* 
Squaw Mountain Inn 

A beautiful vacation estate overlooking Moosehead Lake 
Private golf course, motor launch, fishing, tennis, bowling 
green. Dancing, entertainments, picnics. Private cabins or 
rooms at Inn. Mid June to mid Sept. Moderate rates. No 


hay fever The Sheridans, Greenville Junction, Maine 





‘ 
The Mount Kineo on Moosehead Lake 
One of the country’s finest hoteles and golf courses 
Championship swimming pool, tennis, fabulous fishing, 
trap shooting, riding. Excellent food, cocktail lounge, 
friendly social life. Pollen free air. Aleo cottages. Churches 
nearby. Late June to Sept Kineo, Maine 


Sparhawk Hall 


At the Salt Water's Edge. Active sports, relaxation on our 
spacious sun deck, a varied social program, excellent meals, 
a friendly atmosphere, in short, everything for a happy 
vacation ! Open June 27. Color folder Mrs. J. T. Kennedy, 

Pres. Carl G. Sherman, Mgr., Ogunquit, Maine 








The Summit House, Stowe, Vermont 

No hay fever. Completely Relax atop beautiful Mt 
Mansfield. Glorious sunsets. Views of 3 states, Canada 
Golf, tennis, riding, swimming nearby. Interesting I) 
flowers, birds. Fine food. Budget rates. Write: Folder “ ‘ 


C. J. Curtis, tap. 


Rust Pond Cottages 
Individual cottages on shore and knoll. Sandy Beach. Ex 
cellent meals in Dining Room. Breakfast served in your 
cottage. Brochure and map of property on request 
Forrest Durkee, Manager, Wolfeboro 15, N.H. 

In Florida, Grey Gull Motel, Sarasota 





Bonnie Oaks Inn and Bungalows 
Relaxed family vacations. Rustic atmosphere. Modern 
comforts. All sports. ¢ ere wos rvised. Reasonable rates 
clude bounteous Vermont mez Season June 25th to 
Mid-October. Write for free b« —_ to Borden and Louise 
Avery, Box 1. On Beautiful Lake Morey—Fairlee, Vermont 


Sunset Hill House 
Famous Skyline Resort in the 
own eporty course. All Sports 
Cocktail Lounge. No hay fever 
Mid-June, Mid-Oct 


Warren R. Swift, Owner-Mgr., Sugar Hill 20, N.H. 


White Mts 
Nightly 
Housek 


Free Golf on 
entertainment 


eping cottages 

















completely NEW YORK 


RANCHES 








«+. and the perfect hotel for 
busy men and women! | 


Enjoy our Mid-Manhattan location 
overlooking Central Park. Walk to 
Fifth Ave., theatres, Radio City. 


Choice single rooms, private bath, 
radio, $6 to $10; doubles: $10 to 
$16. Many with television. 


For Teletype reservations 
NY 1-3949, Write for Booklet HM 


Please arrive by our beautiful 
NEW PARK ENTRANCE 


BARBIZON. PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
(At Sixth Avenue) NEW YORK 
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The Don K Ranch—Colorado 


4 Shangri-La” in. the Rockies! Vast acreage. Beautiful 
accommodations vimming pool. Cocktail bar. Superb 
f d A working ranch too. All the charm of Vesterday 

with the comforts of Today. Brochure on request. All year 


Siloam Star Rt. Pueblo, Colo. Tel: Wetmore 9F22 


The Time of Your Life—7 days $77 


Vac * mat S Bas * high in the Rockies. Ride 
h lake or river oy scenic trip are dancing best 
eals you ever ate! Send for big free picture folder with 

al family rates 


Sportsiand Valley Ranch, Winter Park J7, Colo. 





swim, 





Snowshoe Ranch 

Pr mitive Area, Beautiful Stock Ran de 
ti traile Zane Grey kne 

: ppers, gar as hikes t 

hir K wi rhe fun for « . 

Write Ted a Eve Kesdort, Kremmling, Colorado 


& Photograph 
Tasty me 
ayrack rides, fine 
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WILDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 
Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout 
Fishing, Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Swim 
ming in Heated and Filtered Pool, Wonderful Meals 
American Plan from $77.50 weekly. Pack and Sight 
seeing Trips Available. See your Travel Agent or write 
for folder. May 15 to Oct. Ist. Rates for children 


HANK HODER Florissant, Colorade 
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London 


in high style... at low 


Here’s the all-tourist service to 
Britain that cuts none of your 
comforts — only your cost. The 
tops in flight at low tourist fares. 

Fly in giant, doubl- deck 
Stratocruisers that take you up, 
over the weather in smooth, 
pressurized comfort and quiet. 
Stretch out at full-length ease. 
Enjoy delicious meals aloft. . . 
British service that 
. the 


fun and refreshments of the 


traditional 
is always at your elbow.. 


downstairs lounge. And, of 
course, you have run-of-the- 


plane freedom. 


Coronet is your way to fly— 
and save. Frequent flights, over- 
night New York and Boston, or 
Chicago, to London with stop 
at Glasgow. Cennections to the 
Continent, the Near and Far 


East, or around the world. 


Only $53.00 down to Lon- 
don from New York on B.O.A.C.’s 
liberal 10-20 Budget Plan. Just 
pay 10% down—take up to 20 
months to pay balance. Excellent 
all-expense tours may also be 
covered by Budget Plan. Simple. 
quick and easy to arrange. Sig- 
nature only required. 

To London in Luxury. fly the 
B.0O.A.C. MONARCH —all first 
class, double-deck “Super-Serv- 
ice” Stratocruiser, New York to 
London direct. The ultimate in 
air travel. Spacious comfort. 
Smart décor. Seven-course din- 
ners and wines served from sil- 
ver cart. Downstairs cocktail 


lounge. Sleeper-berths available. 


You can hear Big Ben’s majestic chimes strike noon the 


very next day following your departure from New York, 


For reservations, see your travel agent or 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Offices in: Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami. 

New York, San Francisco, Washington; 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg 


Continued from Page 124 
cally, “I’m like a graveyard; I’m 
atakin’ anything.” 

And I remember nights on the 
plains when the wind whispered in 
the grass and you could reach a star 
and a wing fanned unseen overhead. 
A man felt wonderfully small with 
the miles rolling away and away 
from him into the last ranks of 
shadow, felt insignificant and fine, 
felt gathered into himself, a tiny 
unity against the great diversity, or 
felt dispersed, aflow with space, and 
was happy at that too. 

And once we lunched in sage- 
brush, in a million square miles of 
sagebrush, in nothing but sagebrush 
except for the far, far blue of West- 
ern mountains; and my small girl 
child, used to the steel and stone of 
civilization, spread her arms and 
cried, “‘This is beautiful. This is the 
most beautiful place in the world.” 
It was. In that moment, it was. 

1 am not sad with memories, 
though. If I can’t recapture old ex- 
periences, I still can find others of 


like kind. In my West I can. There is 
a cliff there, rising sheer, and, be- 
yond, the great snowed head of 
Pentagon or Pike or Teewinot. Here 
is a lake, matched blue to sky, where 
trout make spreading rings; here a 
white-green grove of aspens where 
baneberry bleeds and Indian paint- 
brush blows; here and on and on 
from here a sweep of plain on which 
a far butte wavers. Summer dusk 
creeps on, the hour of quiet, of no 
wind, and the sun notches itself in 
the high hills and slides away, letting 
night smoke the eastward slopes and 
leaving such a glory in the sky as to 
make a man imagine he is within 
mind-hold, almost, of essence. 

Men before me have looked and 
felta heady ownership. Other men 
do so now. Still others will do so 
after death extinguishes our right. 
For ours is an ownership of things 
that know no ownership. The 
Rockies belong to any and to all who 
have an eye and heart for them, toall 
whose spirits lift with mountains 
and sail with sailing space. THE END 





COMING NE 


XT MONTH 


Its forests have the same unspoiled beauty 
and its lakes and streams are as wild and free as in the days 
when Indians called this The Land of the White Waters. 


MINNESOTA, by Grace Flandrau 


An Afrikaner tells the moving story of a city 
that became great too swiftly, and grew rich too easily. 
JOHANNESBURG, by Nadine Gordimer 


The Queen of Lake Erie is the rea/ windy city. 
It’s a lusty, gusty water-front town with a mania for good living. 


BUFFALO, by Clyde Brion Davis 


Stranger-than-fiction ways of transportation are in the works, 
and you'll be riding them sooner than you think. 
YOUR TRAVEL FUTURE, by James Cerruti 


A revealing portrait of a fascinating 


people and the enticing land they live in. 
THE PHILIPPINES, by Santha Rama Rau 


The salt-water heritage of New England is kept 
excitingly alive by America’s oldest maritime museum. 
SALEM’S SALTY MUSEUM, by Samuel Eliot Morison 


A great novelist tells the story of his 
seat of mighty sea kings in the dawn of history. 


native island 


CRETE, by Nikos Kazantzakis 


You'll be taught to look like a cover girl, dress like 
a fashion model, make the most of your every good point at 


CHARM SCHOOL, by Mahala Ettinger 


Another in HOLIDAy’s series on the Home Towns of Famous Authors: 
C. S. Forester reminisces about his boyhood and about 
one of the great sea fighters of modern fiction. 

HORNBLOWER’S LONDON, by C. S. Forester 


FLY BOAC > 


Plus Clifton Fadiman’s Party of One; a Mexican Bargain Paradise; and 


many other features of lasting interest . . . in your August HOLIDAY. 


DON'T MISS NEXT MONTH'S HOLIDAY! 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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John T. Amber, Esa., (seated) holds a very rare |7th Century Italian flintlock. Once owned by 
Charles II, King of Spain, this pistol is one of the many prized firearms of the Amber Collection 


by Connoisseurs the World over 


Among the masterpieces of the gunsmith’s art are the magnificent 
pistols of the world-famed Amber Collection. And among the master 
pieces of the distiller’s art is world-famed Vat 69. This prized Scotch 


4 . T f 1 is extraordinarily smooth and distinctive in flavour. Join the connois- 
a... seurs. Enjoy Vat 09 «ee & light, mild Scotch 


TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


~~" Bae ‘ually Sls 


Imported by PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.6 PROOF 





made. with 


magnesium... 


‘the airplane metal 
Here is brilliant, buoyant new luggage -.* 
you've dreamed of. Fingertip-light, 
smart, streamlined... yet so strong 

and sturdy. 


It’s made with super-light yet strong 
magnesium ...covered in Samsonite’s 
new “better-than-leather” finishes. 


Most modern handles and locks ever 
designed. New trigger-action locks 
open and close easily. And once 
closed they stay closed! Tongue-in- 
groove construction protects clothes 
from dust and dampness. 





Six new stunning finishes ... modern as 
tomorrow, in durable vinyl... 

wipe clean with a damp cloth, 

defy wear and scuffing. In the modern 
airborne colors shown. 

Ultralite Samsonite is here— 

for both men and women. Come see 
it... lift it with a finger...now. 


Flight Blue Rocket Grown Airline Grey Jet Grey _—Pilot Ten 


LADIES’ WARDROBE 
Shown in new Vapor White — $35 


Beauty Case . . . . $22.50 Men’s Quick Tripper . . $25.00 
Ladies’ O'Nite . . . 25.00 Men's Two Suiter ... 35.00 
Pullman Case . . . 37.50 Men's Journeyer.... 37.50 


ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO ExisTING TAXES. PRICES HIGHER OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL YU. 8. 


Ultralite Samsonite Lugeuge 


Shwayder Brothers, Inc., luggage Division, Denver 9, Colo. 
Folding Furniture Division, Detroit 29, Mich. 


Also —Streamlite Samsonite Luggage from $15 te $35 


FLIGHT-TESTED BY UNITED AIR LINES 





